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Established 1882 


4 One Dollar Per Annum 
SINGLE COPIES, 15 CENTS 


NO. 7 


| TAYLOR & BOURNIQUE. Co. 


~ Grain Merchants 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
4 WESTERN BRANCHES: Department H EASTERN BRANCHES: 
® New York City, N. Y. 
Mil coats ueybaed Boston, Mass. 
waukee and Chicago,  pniiaaelphia, Pa. 
2,000,000 Buffalo, N. ¥. 
yeP Sioux Falis, 5. Bushels ~ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
és | TRACK BIDS—SALES TO ARRIVE QUALITY AND. UNIFORMITY 
' Consign to us at Milwaukee, Chicago, Minneapolis, Sioux City, lai; Des 
Moines, la.; or Schneider, Ind. 


h Mason City, Ia. 
Bee Des Moines, Ia. 
| |. Fort Dodge, tag 
» Dak, 


Established 1877 


_ || LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. 
CRAIN and HAY 


We Solicit Your Consignments 


St. Louis Kansas of New Orleans 


Oklahoma City 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS 


4 SEEDS FIELD 
YERS = CHICAGO SELLERS |_ 
Mail Samples for Bids 


3 ESRI ASS. SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Etc. 


Courteen Seed Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


| CLOVER and TIMOTHY 


SEEDS 


SPECIAL PRICES ON GRAIN BAG 
Write Us When Interested 


Buyers 


OF 


Clover 


AND 
imoth 
Timothy 
Seed 
Mail Samples for Top Market Bids 


Milwaukee 
Seed Company 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


HD , CLOVERS, ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- Phone Wabash 7850 399.330 Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


We solicit consignments and furnish bids on Cash Grain and Provisions for all markets 


BACHE SERVICE 


USE IT 
ON 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The Whistle for Greater Production 


The midnight whistles that shrieked their welcome to the New Year 
were, in reality the’ alarm: clocks that sounded the call for greazer 
production. 


Speed up production tor 1920. 


World markets are open toyou. New opportunities present themselves. 
Organize and create. Build and expand. Let Diamond cooperate with you. 


Diamond is prepared to give you quick service through its jobbers. 
Diamond conveyer and transmission belting, Diamond hose, packing, 
valves, gaskets, ete, are waiting to help you increase production for 1920. 


THES DI AMOND RUBBER COMPANY, ue 
AKRON, OHIO 


Diamond 


Mechanical Rubber Products : 
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“Western” Rolling Corn Screen Cleaner 


“Western” Gyrating Cleaner “Western” War 


A Sincere Desire to Serve 


The buying of grain elevator machinery is one of the most im- 
portant of the grain elevator operator's duties and should be 
accompanied by the use of sound judgment. Care and discrim- 
ination must be exercised, for often the succesful operation of 
the elevator depends wholly on the character, good or bad, of 
its machinery equipment. 


The average buyer selects his machinery on the reputation for 
service of the house which manufactures it. This is, all in all,a 
safe guide, and we point with a very large degree of satisfaction 
to the reputation enjoyed by the 


“WESTERN LINE” 


for years.past. In elevating, conveying, or cleaning machinery, 
in power transmission, or in short, in any department of the 
machinery equipment our sincere desire to serve our patrons has 
resulted in a quality of service that is unsurpassed. Let us dem- 
onstrate this service to you in the coming year of 1920. 


Our descriptive catalog furnished on request 


UNION IRON WORKS 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Complete Line of Shellers and Cleaners Kept at 


1400-1402 West 12th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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A “fLavo”FLovr Baking {| 

OU would be as delighted as she is, for you would know by the 
flavor what wonderful flour is “Flavo”. 


Nearly all of the rich, sweet, nut-like flavor of the wheat berry is retained in 
“FLavo” FLovy on account of the improved direct process by which it is milled. 


EE 
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This new process is revolutionizing flour milling, for while it leaves the flavor in the 
flour on account of the non-oxidation of the essential oils of the wheat berry, it also . 
leaves in the flour more of the necessary vitamines. The protein of the bread baked ¥ 
from this flour is more easily assimilated so it is a better bread for children and those 
having a tendency to indigestion from eating fresh bread. 


You will eat more bread if it is made from “FLlavo"FLodf, for it is delicious. 


This flour is made in many communities throughout the United States and is made only on the 
“Midget” Marvel Mill. Everywhere people are demanding this delightfully flavored flour. 


If you haven't tried flour made on the “Midget”? Marvel get 
a sack at once—and you will never use any other. If there isn’t one 
of these mills in your community, write us for the address of the 
nearest one. 


We will also be glad to send you a revised copy of “*The Story 
of a Wonderful Flour Mill.’? You will find it most interesting. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN MILL CO. 


586-592 Trust Bldg. 


OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY. 
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In Their 20th Year of Popularity 


One dealer, who has handled Sucrene Feeds for many years, writes: “‘We have had increasing sales on 
Sucrene Feeds each year. When we sell a feeder Sucrene he is generally a regular customer. Have han- 
dled a number of other feeds but they are hard to start and generally fall off. In the long run we consider 


Sucrene our best seller.’’ | 


Quality First and All the Time 
The Sucrene Feed Slogan 


It gives you a grip on the feed business which competition cannot break. 


Our new feed mill at Peoria, Ill., the greatest and most modern plant in America, devoted exclusively to 
the manufacture of mixed feeds, will soon be ready for work. In the meantime our Owensboro, Ky., plant 
is running double shifts to keep up with the demand for Sucrene Feeds. 


We Solicit your order for Poultry Scratch Feeds in any 
quantity. The late fire did not affect this branch of our 
manufacturing facilities. Address Main Office at Peoria, Ill. 


AMERICAN MILLING COMPANY 


Main Office and Mills: PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
Southern Mill: OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 


~ 
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CINCINNATI 


The Central Distributing Point for Grain and Hay 


———t 
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Grain and hay shipments consigned to the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Trade receive, under existing tariffs of the railroads, all the 
reconsignment and transit privileges incident to handling grain and hay at any other market, besides many others which are necessary 
in the handling of grain and hay shipments. 

Furthermore, the railroads radiating from Cincinnati, as the map shows, furnish ample opportunities to reach any point North, 
South, East or West, and this establishes a valuable reason why country and elevator shippers of grain and hay should use the Cin- 
cinnati market and avail themselves of the privileges which are not obtainable elsewhere. : 

Note how the hay market has grown under the “square deal” plugging system. D. J. Schuh, secretary of the Cincinnati Grain 
and Hay Exchange, has presénted the following comparison of grain and hay receipts at Cincinnati for the past year and 1918: 


“In 1919, there were 1,846 more cars of hay received than in-any former year. The total cars inspected at the plug track during 
the year were 10,700, against 8,954 in 1918. In December 824 cars were inspected, against 651 in December, 1918. 


“A total of 13,159 cars of grain were inspected, made up of 7,160 cars of wheat, 2,712 cars of shelled corn, 480 cars of ear corn, 


2,198 cars of oats, 305 cars of rye and 304 cars of barley. In addition 1,030 cars of feed were received.” 


The following representative and responsible merchants solicit your shipments to the Cincinnati market, all members of the 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


Bender, A. Costello Grain & Hay Co., The Joseph F. Gale Grain Co., The A. C. 
Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., The De Mollet Grain Co. Granger, Dan B., & Co. 
Brown & Co., W. L. Dorsel Grain Co., The Mutual Commission Co. 
Cross Co., The D. O. Early & Daniel Co., The . Nutritia Co., The 


Fitzgerald Bros. Co., The 
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Save by Substitution 


Labor, like coal or gasoline, is a necessary element of production. If either 
the coal or gasoline supply should develop symptoms of exhaustion, research 
workers would immediately get busy and find a substitute, and substitution 
alone will relieve an industrial situation, caused by a deficit in the labor supply. 


Every step in the process of readjustment is an application of the law of compensation, and 
the only visible method of compensating a labor shortage, such as now exists, is to substitute 
machine for manpower wherever a machine will do the work better, quicker, or more economi- 
cally. 


For more than thirty years the Weller Manufacturing Co. has specialized in the design and con- 
struction of labor-saving machinery, and during that time no other company has been so closely 
identified with the development of elevating and conveying equipment in its special application 
to mill and grain elevator work. 


As pioneers in that field it initiated and developed 
many of the most economical and efficient methods 
which now obtain in the handling of grain and grain 
products. 
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The economy, efficiency, and dependability of 
Weller equipment is attested by the fact that more 
Weller elevators and conveyors are used in flour mills 
and grain elevators throughout the country than similar 
machines of all other makers combined. 


Write for our Catalog 30F, and let us help you to reduce 
your cost, stabilize your profits, and increase the output of your 
elevator. 


WELLER MFc. Co. 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CITY PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH BALTIMORE SALT LAKE CITY 
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Service and Responsibility 


"THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE now furnishes an inter- 


national service for both the producers and consumers of the 
world. 


Because its transactions have an effect upon the cost, and 
quantity of the food consumed by millions of men, women and 


- children, we are bringing this personal message to you. 


Grain and food products of millions of dollars in value “pass 
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hands upon ‘yes or no’” yet that simple statement is as binding 
and valid as any contract ever written. 


If responsibility and honesty were not the principles and practice 
of the members of the board, this market place could not have 
grown from a small western trading post to an exchange of inter- 
national importance. 


The rules and regulations to safeguard all transactions made by 
“the members’ are self-imposed upon all for the protection of the 
public. | 


When the shock of the great war crumpled up the business 
machinery of other great exchanges throughout the world, the 
Chicago Board of Trade kept open. There were no failures and 
its members met every exigency during that crucial period. 


That its business methods are sound is demonstrated by the 
fact that in the stress of a world-wide upheavel it assisted the 
Allied Nations to speed commerce, assuming responsibilities and 


rendering services HERETOFORE THOUGHT IMPOSSIBLE. 


THE BOARD OF TRADE. 
OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO 


L. F. GATES, JOHN R. MAUFF, 
PRESIDENT SECRETARY 
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Approved- FOR THE 
MILLING INDUSTRY 


The Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, through 
the Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau of Oxford, Mich., have 
APPROVED the use of NATIONAL RENEWABLE FUSES 


for flour mills and grain elevators. 


Until now, these plants could not use any renewable fuses, 
as they were considered unsafe. 


CANNOT BE OVERLOADED 


Only one element at a time can be used in the NATIONAL 
RENEWABLE FUSE. Use NATIONAL RENEWABLE 


FUSES for simplicity, security and saving. ; 250. 
Powder packed renewable cartridge confines and smothers : 
the fierce heat of the arc when the fuse blows. 


Rating stamped in the metal on the “‘tell tale” indicator, 
which keeps the rating constantly in view. Send coupon for 
full information and prices. 


The NATIONAL 
Renewable FUSE 


Representing Federal Sign System (Electric) 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY N ; 
Re 


LAKE AND DESPLAINES STREETS, CHICAGO 


91 New Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


627-649 West 43rd Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branches in all large cities 


—i» 
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We make a complete line of renew- 
able fuses, both 250 and 600 volts, 
up to and including 600 amperes. 
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Has Your 


ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 


Given You Efficient 
and Profitable Service 
the Past Year? 


You can make your elevator more efficient and 
profitable by installing efficient machinery. The 
Old Reliable Barnard-Moline line has given effh- 
cient service and increased profits to thousands of 
successful elevator operators throughout the coun- 
try, and can do the same for you. 


Now is the time to check up the efficiency of your 
equipment and strengthen the weak points. Prob- 
ably your cleaning machinery needs repairs; your 
feed rolls recorrugated, or some other part of the 
equipment needs to be renewed—whatever it is, we 
have it—and can give you Quick Service. We 
carry a large stock of everything you need—belt- 


ing, elevator cups, heads and boots, loading spouts, 
distributers, etc. 


Write for Big Elevator Equipment Catalog No. 38-E 


Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 


Builders of High-Grade Elevator Machinery 
Since Eighteen Hundred Sixty | 


ARNARDS Lh ATOR SeOnRItROR 
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GRAINSTER 


Grainster Conveyor Belts and Grainster Elevator Belts 
are the results of careful study and long experience in 
the manufacture of rubber belting for grain 
elevator work. 


The factories now making Grainster Belts produced 
the first belts ever used in handling grain, and have since 
kept pace with every increasing demand of the modern 
grain elevator. 


The value of Grainster Belts has been proven by oper- 
ators who are interested in the ultimate economy of 
operation of their plants. 


United States Rubber Company 
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The Canes of all ayes ene the Indian- 
apolis Grain Market. 


Everybody is looking to Indianapolis for 
‘supplies and they do not look in vain. 


Excellent Shipping facilities and good rates 
together with other advantages have made 
Indianapolis the best market in the country. 


Individually and collectively the trade of 
Indianapolis is sleeplessly watchful of the interests 
of its patrons, therefore, 


Ship your grain and hay to any of the 
following firms—AIl members of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade. 

BIG FOUR ELEVATOR CO., Merchandisers of Grain KENDRICK & SLOAN CO., Hay and Grain 


BINGHAM-HEWETT-SCHOLL CO., Grain Merchants H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
BELT ELEVATOR & FEED CO., Receivers, Shippers LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 


BERT A. BOYD GRAIN CO., Grain Commission E. LOWITZ & CO., Grain Commission 
CLEVELAND GRAIN CO., Grain Commission McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Merchants 
WM. R. EVANS GRAIN CO., Brokers and Commission CARL D. MENZIE GRAIN & BROKERAGE CO., Brokers : 
P. M. GALE GRAIN CO., Grain, Feed and Grain Commission 
GOLDBERG GRAIN COMPANY, Consignments MERCHANTS HAY & GRAIN CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
~ HEINMILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers SAWERS GRAIN CO., Consignments, Commission 
HAYWARD-RICH GRAIN CO., Commission, Brokerage and Brokerage 
HILL, LEW, Strictly Commission URMSTON GRAIN CO., Grain Commission 
HOOSIER GRAIN CO., Consignments only FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brokerage 


I __________ Ha 
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REXALL 


DOUBLE — STITCHED 
CONVEYOR =*<ELEVATOR 


BELTING 
Records That Mean 
Something 


Each time we hear of a Rexall belt with a service record 
a block long, we are naturally proud—but it doesn’t mean 
so much to us as some other Rexall records that we have. 


Picking out several individual instances of exceptional 
performance is really not so much of a belt test after all. 
The real test comes in showing what 1000 or 2000 belts 
are doing—week in and week out—under varying condi- 
tions throughout the country. 


We would rather tell about thousands of Rexall belts 
delivering the regular dependable money-saving Rexall 
service than to pick out one or two instances of unusual 
interest. 


Rexall belts can deliver the proof in both cases. Indi- 
vidually and collectively Rexall belts have made good. 
We can prove they wear longer, give less trouble and are 
most economical. Every time you buy belting that gives 
you less than the Rexall standard: you lose money. 


IMPERIAL BELTING COMPANY 


Factory and General Offices: CHICAGO 
Branches: New York Pittsburgh Detroit Salt Lake City 
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400,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR 


FOR 


Postum Cereal Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MAKERS OF 


POST TOASTIES, POSTUM CEREAL 
AND GRAPENUTS 


“There’s A Reason” 


Macdonald Engineering Company 
53 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Designers and Builders 
OF 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
Engineering Works 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 
1,250,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and 25,000-bushel Marine 


Tower. Reinforced Concrete. 


Write us for 
designs and estimates. 


Latest improvements. 


2051-6 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


RS 


Reinforced Concrete Storage 


Argo Illinois Plant 
Corn Products RefiningCompany 


One of Forty Structures We Have 
Built for this Company 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


ENGINEERS and 
CONSTRUCTORS 


McCormick Bldg. 6 Church Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


We Invite Your Inquiries 


THE POLK SYSTEM 


All-steel machines for all kinds of 
CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


We contract grain storages, water 
towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung- Polk Company 


Great Northern Bldg., Fort Branch, 
Chicago Indiana 


CONCRETE 


ELEVATORS 
and MILL 
BUILDINGS 


DEVERELL,SPENCER &CO. 
GARRETT BUILDING 
BALTIMORE,MARYLAND 


—— 
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TWO MILLION BUSHEL FIRE PROOF 
RECEIVING ELEVATOR 


Washburn-Crosby Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago & Northwestern Railway Company’s New 
. Reinforced Concrete Grain Elevator at Council 
Bluffs, lowa, for the Updike Grain 
Company of Omaha, Neb. 


Our experience covers every branch of grain elevator 
building work as wellas any type or style of construc- 
tion to meet requirements in any locality. 


Write us for designs and estimates 
We Design and Build Elevators, any type of construction, in any part of the World. 
JAMES STEWART & CO., Ine. : : 
GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT : Witherspoon Englar Company 
Fifteenth Floor of Westminster Building CHICAGO, ILL. 1244-1250 Monadnock B Idg : CHICAGO, ILL. 
7 W.R. SINKS, Manager 


Designs and estimates promptly furnished. 


One of the Modern Houses Which Has Made a Record 
for Rapid and Economical Handling 


CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


MONARCH 


Built Elevators 
Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 
; and 

Satisfaction 

Let Us Submit 


Designs and Prices 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


ae “ay i 5 Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


XX Pack Pe 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 
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Canadian Government Railway’s Elevator and Gallery System, St. John, New Brunswick. 


Recently Completed : 


Capacity 500,000 Bushels 


Designing and Consulting Engineers for Entire Work 


JOHN S. METCALF CoO., Limited 


GRAIN ELEVATOR ENGINEERS 


54 St. Francois Xavier Street, Montreal, Canada 


BALLINGER & McALLISTER 
CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS 


Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants 


COMPLETE 


Locust Street Viaduct Bloomington, Ill. 


L. A. STINSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Hi. E. GODFREY, Civil Engineer 


ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES 
COMPLETE 
National Life Building 


Grain Driers, General Overhauling and Improvements 


Chicago, Ill. 


GRAIN DRIERS 


are essential to conservation of corn. No modern grain 
handling plant should be without one. Allow us to 
place before you plain, honest facts concerning driers 
and learn why the one pre-eminent is 


MORRIS 


‘*The drier designed to ultimately cost less’’ 


The Strong-Scott Manufacturing Co. 


“Everything for every mill and elevator’’ 
MINNEAPOLIS GREAT FALLS SPOKANE WINNIPEG, CAN 


125 Strand, London, W. C. 2, England 


395 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia 108 S. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill 


BLAYLOCK & KNAPP 
STEEL CONTRACTORS 


Monadnock Block CHICAGO, ILL. 


All classes of Steel and Iron Work designed, delivered 
and erected complete. 


We furnished the steel and iron work for the following recently constructed 
grain elevators and mills: C. & N. W. Ry. Elevator, Council Bluffs; Kentucky 
Public Elevator, Louisville; American Milling Co., Peoria; Municipal Grain 
Elevator, Portland, Ore.; Rosenbaum Bros.’ Feed Mills, Chicago, etc. 


WALLS, BINS and GRAIN ELEVATORS 
By Miro S. Kercuum 
Second Edition. 556 pp., $5.00 

Design and construction are covered completely in this book. The 
new edition brings it up to the minute with fresh data, new cuts, and 
a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old 
edition. The new chapters on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of 
Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It 
is the standard work on stresses due.to granular materials. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


RECORD 


We have taken over 100 
contracts. We have com- 
pleted most of them; and 
we will add 100 to our cus- 
tomers list. Our services 
are available to you. 


Call, wire or write 
and we will be there. 


Grain Elevators, Mills, Coal 


Kansas City Southern Ry. Terminal 
Elevator ‘ Pockets 


Burrell Engineering & Construction Co. 
WEBSTER BUILDING CHICAGO, ILL. |Eyvaai 
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The thing the owner of a “Eureka’’ admires most in his 
machine is its Constancy. He knows that he can always 
depend upon it to do satisfactory cleaning. It gives him 
Constancy in performance, and he gives it back Con- " 
stancy in friendship. Thus do the manufacturer's sales 

grow by one owner recommending the ‘Eureka’ to 
another. 


EUREKA | 


have distinguished themselves over a long period of years 
in the hands of men who insist that things must move 
with clock-like regularity, and who judge equipment by 
its ability to do good work 365 days a year. 


S. HOWES COMPANY, tre 


| “Rureka” SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


Oat Clipper REPRESENTATIVES 


® William Watscn, Room 415, 111 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
with Ball Bearings Geo, S. Boss, Osborne House, Rochester, N. Y. 
J. E. Gambrill, 749 E. Church St., Marion, Ohio. 
W. M. Mentz, General Delivery, Sinks Grove, W. Va. 
J. Q. Smythe, 3951 Broadway, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Ask someone who owns one F. E. Dorsey, Savoy Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Ellis Double Deck Rotary Drier 
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ot HE Ellis Double Deck Rotary Drier, 
Type B, is designed to handle material 
which requires the reduction of large per- 
centages of moisture. The material to be ~ 
dried is spouted into the high end of the 
upper drier and after passing from end to 
end the material drops by gravity into the 
lower drier section where the drying pro- 
cess 1s completed. From the point of view 
of floor space occupied, the Double Deck 
Rotary is exceptionally economical and is 
to be recommended where large capacity is 
desired and the floor space available is 
: limited. 
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ROTARY DRIER 


THE ELLIS DRIER COMPANY, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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THE RICHARDSON _ Have You Ever Noticed 
throwing out clouds of dust, causing personal discomfort and 
S] M PL EX how dirty some elevator work floors are—some cleaner 


possibilities of advanced insurance rates? " 
Those Houses Do Not Have the 


SIMPLEX CLEANER | 


Easy to Operate—Large Capacity—Small F loor Space 


Wheatland, Wyo., April 9, 1919. 
Richardson Grain Separator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Gentlemen: 


We are so well satisfied with the work of the No. 2-60- Rich- 


ardson Simplex Grain Separator we bought from you in January 
for our elevator at Wheatland, Wyoming, that you may book our 
order for a No. 3-70- Simplex to be shipped to us at Slater, Wyom- 
ing about July Ist, 1919. 

The workmanship, material used in their construction and the 
class of work they do put the Richardson Simplex Cleaner in a class 
by themselves. 

Had we had our elevators equipped with these cleaners at the 
beginning of the season they would more than have paid for them- 
selves the first year. 

We certainly would advise any one intending to build an ele- 
vator to look over the Richardson Simplex Cleaners before placing 
an order for any other make, for they have the capacity and deliver 
the goods. 


Yours truly, 
Manning Elevator Co., 
By S. Manning, Mer. 


THE DUSTLESS i Write for at information 
CLEANER Richardson Grain Separator Co. 


Minneapolis Winnipeg 


j% 
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How to Select the Best 


THE MARK OF QUALITY 
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Our illustrated catalog is designed to 
help discriminating buyers select the 
proper warehouse and elevator sep- 
arators which insure the best results 
in the operation of the grain elevator 
plant. The high standards of quality 
of these machines are fully set forth 
and irrefutable arguments presented 
showing why the machines are the 
best to be employed for this class of 
work. 


Balt titan sizes The catalog will be mailed anywhere on request. 
The Beall Improvements Co., Inc. 2 
Decatur Illinois - 
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Greeping Compound 
Building Paper 
Screen Doore 

Roofing 
Steel Posts 
Cedar Posts 


w. A. Hopkins A H. Hopkins Coal 
Brick 
Blocks 

HOPKINS LUM BER CO. er, 
(Successor to France Lumber 00.) Band 
EVERYTHING IN BUILDING Paints 
MATERI pies 


Ladders 
Poles 


Telephone 97 
Gates 


| 


Lamoni, Towa 


November 18th, 
1919 


Calumet steel CO-e 
Chicago» Thlinois 


Gentlemen:~ 


onge 

4g surely 5D easy post -to pelle We have sold 150 of these posts to a 
gaymer who has told us not 1688 than five times +hat be would not nave 
a steel post on +he places When he 88¥ the Ankorite he changed nis 
mind. 


The National aavertising +nat you pave peen doings coupled with the 
circularizing of our mailing Liet and our work on this end nas seemed 
+o be quite effectivee You will note by referring +o your order filess 


that we gave your C) ur. Harriss an order for a car of +nese 
tee posts Now that our tire supply has n exhausted, we are very 
anxious nat you 4mmodiate shipment of the order. are set 


ting the fence over on the rosa that we wrote you about in the spring 
and the farmers are now pusy pe-setting their fencesB. 


Now, we ere sspecially anxious that you make qmmediate shipment of the 
car of these posts go that we may be able +o supply all the aemand 
that wo may have for posts that are likely to be used along this new 


trusting that you are jn @ position to get this order right out, We 
Bye 


very truly yours, 


Se aaa 


Here Mre the Pests Me Hhephins Sells =P 


Four Thousand 
Posts in One 
Day! 


A. W. West, of State Center, Iowa, 
population 700, got a little group of 
farmers into his store one day last 
May, and following a demonstration 
by one of our salesmen, booked orders 
for more than 4,000 Ankorite Steel 
Drive Posts! 


With that ‘‘send-off’ he sold 7,000 
additional Ankorite Posts during, the 
year without special effort, clearing a 
handsome profit. 


Mr. West is ordering by the carload 
for 1920. He has many fine installa- 
tions around State Center to point 
out to his prospects, and farmers 
are already placing orders for spring, 
delivery. 


Your opportunity is just as great or 
preater—don't pass it up! 


Have you any | 
and repairing, ti 
out through thet 
sapping, broken 


them! Those } 
replace 90% of ie 


wien 


But you'll have to order your | 


co-operative sales plan — (sec 


Farmers are buying right now } 
of inquiries daily, asking wheii: 
work just as soon as the frost ip 


Time is Shor| 


You know the difficulty of Zettin’ freight shipments th 
for the entire year if possible and give us shipping instruc); 


Don’t let the spring, demand catch you without a stock of ) 
they’ll buy a substitute or look elsewhere if you can’t sup) 
this year by securing the exclusive sale —we want YO} 


CALUMET ¢§ 
208 South L| 


By all means order your stock of Ankorite 


Steel Drive Posts this month—otherwise The buying 

you'll have to pass up the orders of the heavy in Mar« 
progressive, far-sighted farmers who are your prospe) 
planning early for spring fencing. direct sales pi) 


1920 ™ 
MON. TUE 
hae: 74 
&B 9 
15 1 
22 2 


29 34 


2 Sturdy 
Types | 
Angle-“T” 


theTime to Reach © 
e This Spri 

Es a 
e Ihis opring 
ea of the tremendous amount of fencin3, 
t MUST BE DONE this spring? Drive 
yuntry around you and look at the leanin3, 
otted wooden posts — literally MILES of 


osts MUST be replaced—and you can 
m with 


STEEL FENCE POSTS 


ck early in order to take advantage of our hard-hittin3, 
ext page). : 

‘spring, fencing and repairing. We're getting hundreds 
Ankorite Posts may be bought. Farmers want to begin 
ut of the round. 


— Get the Posts! 


uph promptly. We need your co-operation. Anticipate your needs 
1S. 


ts on hand. Farmers want Ankorites, buat THEY WON’T WAIT— 
them. Some dealer in your community will make a handsome profit 
0 be that dealer. 


TEEL COMPANY 
Salle Street, Chicazo 


Fencing, begins in earnest in April—but 


\nkorite Steel Posts is that’s too late to work out your selling 
That's the time to reach plans. Most of the farmers will buy ‘or 
with our hard-hitting make up their minds about their posts 


before that time. 


.RCH 1920 
Weo. THU FRI.” Sat: 


Patented Au®. 21, 
1917. Other 
Patents Pending 


—— A Steel 
Se Saser | Post 
with 
a real 
Sales Plan 
Behind it. 


This big 24-page three-color Prospectus contains the most practical and most complete co-operative sales 
plan you've ever had an opportunity to use. It shows you how we Zo “all the way” with Ankorite 
dealers to Bet the cream of the fence post business. It describes and illustrates nine distinct methods 
by which you can sell more posts than you ever sold before — easier. 


avis 
CADBURY STEER CO. CRIKACO, HL 


By all means get this book — no expense or obligation. 


_ And Here’s the Mill Behind the Post : 


Every Ankorite Steel Drive Post is made complete in these big, modern steel mills. Capacity 40,000 

° posts a day — enough to build 125 miles of fence. Asa result of the tremendous demand for Ankorite 
Steel Drive Posts we have almost doubled our capacity and are in better position than ever to fill your 
orders fully and promptly. 


Don’t forget that the resources of the Calumet Steel Mills are behind every Ankorite Post you buy, 
not only guaranteeing an excellent product and prompt shipments, but A DEALER CO-OPERATIVE 
PLAN THAT CANNOT BE DUPLICATED. 


CALUMET STEEL COMPANY | 


208 South La Salle Street Chicago 


Calumet \. 
Steel x 


Company 
208 S. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: — Please 
send me your Dealer 
Prospectus and details of 
your co-operative selling 
plan. 


Name 


Address 


(Don’t fail to mail this coupon—it 


implies no obligation whatever) \. Works of Calumet Steel Company Established 1907 
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‘The Manufacture of Good Grain Elevator Machinery 


involves much more than ordinarily comes under 
the observation of the average grain elevator owner. 


Therefore, in ordering his elevator machinery 
equipment the elevator proprietor or manager 
should choose the machinery of a reputable house, 
whose goods are guaranteed by length of years in 
service and experince. 


Front View of Salem Bucket 


The Skillin & Richards Manufacturing Company knows every end, and 
all the ins and outs, of the grain elevator machinery manufacturing busi- 
ness. The quality of material, the mechanic’s skill, the latest patterns, are LN 
subjects which they have studied so thoroughly as to Bemele pts iethOse wl cig a char visi Clutch and 
arts. Pulley 

It is therefore with pleasure that they offer their services, advice, and 
machinery to the grain and allied industries during the coming year of 
1920, guaranteeing that the trade can secure no better machinery for the 
money, and questioning very broadly, if it can obtain as good. 


. . N 
z 5 Pay BS 
Stemi owr a sao | | Ten ere> |e 


X ‘ i 
Standard Weight Screw Conveyor 


Back View of Salem Bucket 
Send for our 500-page catalog No. 18 


Skillin & Richards Manufacturing Co. 


4515-4560 Cortland Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 


The Constant 
Safety 
Ball-Bearing 
Man-Lift 


The U.S. Grain Cleaner The U. S. Corn Sheller 


We Couldn’t Make All the Machinery in the World 
So We Decided to Make the Best of It 


Constant Machines Are Noted for Reliability, Simplicity and Durability 
and Are, in Short, the Best That Can Be Secured for the Money 


Let us know your needs for 1920. We can fill 
every want in the line of Grain Elevator Machinery 


B. S. CONSTANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
BLOOMINGTON : 
MTU UU 


ILLINOIS 
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Thirty-Eighth Year 


You need this sturdy, capable, 
general purpose mill 


For grinding feed, table corn meal, pearl 
meal, linseed, etc., you can use this mill 
with great profit. This mill is built by men 
who know milling conditions, for those who 
want the best in milling equipment. 


N.&M. Co. | 
Three Pair High Mill 


It has the characteristic N. & M. Co. rugged 
strength combined with flexibility of opera- 
tion necessary to handle widely different 
stocks. Will grind extremely fine, medium 
or coarse, just as you wish. 


Solid one piece cast frame—doors for ex- 
amining stock beneath each pair of rolls— 
Ansonia rolls with our easy running, long 
wearing, collar oiling bearings—one lever 
simultaneously spreads or closes all three 
pairs of rolls—any pair of rolls may be re- 
moved without disturbing the others—fur- 
nished with either belt or gear drive on slow 
side. 


See book on Mills, No. 1290 for details. 


If you haven’t got it we will send it on request. 


f The Sign of 
Te ee Ei S Durabili ty IV 
aE as ee as 


Cargill Elevator, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“Another Morse”’ 


There are Motors of 110 Horsepower with Morse 


Drives in the Cargill Plant 


FIFTY country elevators out of 97 examined, were equipped 
with motors ranging from 10 to 50 horsepower. 


COME TO US if you have belting difficulties with a higher 
cost and a lower output per unit power than your competitors. 


MORSE DRIVES where you now have belts and gears 
will eliminate worry, attention; trouble, slippage and power 
loss. There is a Morse Silent Drive that will meet just your 
requirements. No matter how severe the service or how dif- 
ficult the installation, Morse Silent Chain Drive installations 
ma encountered the same problem and will show a good 
solution. 


In these strenuous times early specifications of require- 
ments are very desirable to insure prompt deliveries. 


Morse Drives 


Give greater output in a given time. 

Give steadily, noiseless, clean, never failing. 
; Cost less to operate, 99% efficient. 

Longer life, less to maintain, less depreciation. 


Morse Engineering Service 


Whenever you have any special problems with which you 
feel we can help you, please call our nearest office. Confer 
with our experts. A drive somewhere may need speeding up, 
or for special service in Dust, Gases, Steam, around acids, or 
increase power. 


MORSE Drives insure against competition. 


DETROIT, Mich. . Ree Woodward Ave. 
GREENSBORO, C..805 Ashboro St. 
NEW YORK CITY. < -50 Church Street 
PITTSBURGH, Pa. Westinghouse Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, C is 

Menadeeek Bldg. 
ATLANTA, Ga....Earl F. Scott, M.E. 
Candler Bldg. 


AQ NTT 


N d k & ; Pay Let us have your problem. 
or ° . A 
Eversthing 0 r y e cae You will be in no way obligated. 
for the 
: on any bd 
M 
oem | MarmonCo. | cu.”. ||| Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
Mill INDIANAPOLIS. IND any ENGINEERING SERVICE OFFICES 
eee atte y - ES Mase, «as lAl Milk Street KANSAS CITY, MO., 
atl fee eet CLEVELAND Ole Spi Pe Bae wee eae BneincermeNee: 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
413 Third Street, S 
ST. LOUIS, Mo..Morse Engineering Co. 


Chemical Building. 
CANADA..... Jones & Glassco, Regis’d 
Montreal, St. Nicholas Building. 
Toronto, Bank of Hamilton. 
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That WATERBURY brand 
On cordage is enough 


VOREWORD 


for anyone who ever has used a Waterbury 
rope. He knows it is good rope before he 
takes the burlap off the coil. 


The hundred odd years that the Waterbury 
Company has been making Manila rope is in 
itself sufficient proof of the quality in the rope. 
A demand for the same rope would not keep 
up for more than a century, if there were any 
better rope to be had. 


—That’s why standard first quality Manila 
rope is branded WATERBURY. 


WATERBURY COMPANY 


63 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO . ; 1315-21 West Congress St. 
SAN FRANCISCO ee 151-161 Main St. 
NEW ORLEANS. 1018 Maison Blanche Bldg. 
DALLAS: TEX. A. T. Powell & Co. 


The Rope Handbook, which the Waterbury 
Company publishes, is a 220-page manual on 
rope of every description. If you want to 
know anything—or everything—about rope, 
you'll find it in the Waterbury Rope Hand- 
book. And a copy is free on request. 


2331-W 


Engines 


“Scientific? Motor Driven Attrition Mill; also made for Belt Drive. 


How Quality Is Built Into 
Bauer ‘‘Scientific’’ Attrition Mills 


“Scientific” Mills are scientifically designed and built. 
There is absolutely no place for guess work or hap- 
hazard methods in the making of any part. 

Our raw materials are bought under a guaranteed 
analysis and thoroughly tested in our own chemical 
laboratory before we use them. 

Our Grinding Plates are made of a special mixture of 
selected ores, the mixing of which is done under the 
direction of our chemical laboratory. We'll gladly go 
into details concerning these tests and mixtures if you 
are interested. 

Quality is thus built into “Scientific” Mills. It means 
a lot in service to you. 


Ask for Our Catalog 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 


517 Bauer Bldg. Springfield, Ohio, U. S. A. 


We also make Single Disc Mills, Centrifugal 
Bolting Reels, Corn Crackers, Breakers, etc. 


ice 
eS A, «2 


Fairbanks Type “‘P’’ Wagon 


and Auto Truck Scale 


Now you need a scale that will weigh © 
heavily loaded auto trucks with depend- 
able accuracy. The Fairbanks Type 
“P” Wagon and Auto Truck Scale has 
suspended platform construction—means 
that weighing mechanism is not harmed 
by the pounding and jarring of trucks 
on the platform. Knife edges and bear- 
ings are kept in continuous contact—long 
life and fine accuracy are assured. Back- 


ed by nearly ninety years of scientific 
scale construction. 


airbanks, Yorse & GC. 


MANUFACTURERS CHICAGO 


- Motors - Fairbanks Scales = Light Plants - Feed Grinders, ete. 
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Throughout the entire 
year the highest stand- 
ard of QUALITY will 


be found in 


INVINCIBLE 


Cleaning & Packing 
Machinery 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


OF CHICAGO 


Capital - - $ 5,000,000.00 


Surplus and Profits 10,000,000.00 


OFFICERS 


ERNEST A. HAMILL, President JAMES G. WAKEFIELD, Cashier 
CHAS, L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. LEWIS E. GARY, Asst. Cashier 
D. A. MOULTON, Vice-President EDWARD F. SCHOENECK, Asst. Cashier 


OWEN T. REEVES, JR., Vice-President JAMES A. WALKER, Asst. Cashier 

J. EDWARD MAASS, Vice-President CHARLES NOVAK, Asst. Cashier " 

NORMAN J. FORD, Vice-President JOSEPH C. ROVENSKY, Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS 


CLYDE M. CARR 
J. HARRY SELZ 
EDWARD A. SHEDD 
WATSON F. BLAIR 
ERNEST A. HAMILL 


CHARLES H. WACKER 

MARTIN A. RYERSON 

ROBERT J. THORNE 

EDWARD B. BUTLER 
CHARLES H. HULBURD 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 
HENRY P. CROWELL EDMUND D. HULBERT 
CHAUNCY B. BORLAND 


UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 


Cable Transfers 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men 
throughout the country respectfully solicited 


‘The Standard” Scales 


FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS 
Dependable 


“The Standard” Scales are guaranteed to be strictly high grade 


Accurate Durable 


throughout, both in material and workmanship. 
“The Standard” line includes every scale 
used in Grain Elevators and Flour Mills 
—Portables, Dormants, Grain Hopper, 
Wagon, Automatic, Dump, Wagon, Mo- 
tor Truck and Railroad Track Scales. 


Send today for our latest Scale 
Catalogue No. 73. Mention the type 
of scale in which you are interested 
and we shall be pleased to give y*ou 
full information regarding prices, 
etc. 


The Standard Scale & Supply Company 
1631 Liberty Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NEW YORK, 145 Chambers Street CLEVELAND, 1547 Columbus Road 


PHILADELPHIA, 523 Arch Street CHICAGO, 163 North May Street 
BALTIMORE, 409 North Gay Street 


Stern, Costly Facts 


Are the little daily losses in time and lubricant; the repair stops 
and expenses; the trouble caused by uneven grinding and the main- 
tenance bills of a babbitt bearing, out-of-date feed grinder. 


We ask, as a plain business proposition, which would pay you 
better, to ignore these losses, which, in the aggregate, soon amount 
to a substantial sum of real money, or to protect yourself permanently 
from such loss by investing in 


The Monarch 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill 


Write for 
* Catalog 
D-No. 115 


Belt Driven 
If Preferred 


The Monarch is never careless, heedless or inattentive to business. 

Ball bearings practically eliminate friction, institute perfect and 
permanent tram, chase away power and lubricant losses, and inaugu- 
rate and continually safeguard uniform grinding. 

The mission of this mill is to protect your profits; not by the grace 
of luck, but by inbuilt, original features which never cease to exist. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


Main Office and Works, MUNCY, PA. P. O. Box 320 


Chicago Office: No. 9 South Clinton Street 
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Improved 
Belt Conveyor 


Carries all kinds of grain and mill products in package 
or bulk. Gradual, uniform curve of belt secured with- 
out complicated parts. Bearings thoroughly lubricated 
and have adjustment for taking up wear. Tripper 
substantial and reliable. Entire system economical 
and satisfactory—nothing to get out of order. 

We manufacture a complete line of Elevating, Con- 
veying and Power-Transmitting Machinery. Head- 
quarters for supplies. 


H. W. Caldwell & Son Co. 
Chicago, Western Ave., 17th-18th Sts. 


NEW YORK, Fulton Bldg., Hudson Terminal, 50 Church Street 
DALLAS, TEXAS, 711 Main Street 


THE ONLY DUMP MADE 


On Sound Mechanical Principles 


Permanence 


The special Preston-Lansing method of construction, bracing block against block in ship-lap 
formation, makes a grain bin that is indestructible. 


Note the illustration above of the Preston-Lansing Patented Block. Note the deep grooves at 

top and bottom. These allow for a thick layer of cement with twisted steel re-inforcing. Only a 

thin layer of cement shows between the blocks, giving a beautiful, smooth finish. The dead-air 

spaces protect the grain against .extremes of temperature. Vitrified tile is water-proof—there is 
no danger of moisture seeping in, causing swelling and fermentation of the grain. 


Reduce Fire Risks 


Preston-Lansing Grain Bins are absolutely fire-proof. 
Figured on a basis of yearly service, they are cheaper 
than any other type. 


TRAPP DUMPS 


It will pay you to look into Preston-Lansing con- 
struction. Let us give you full details. Write for 
catalogues and prices. 


J. M. PRESTON CO. 


Dept. 426, Lansing, Mich. 


Factories at Ubrichsville, Ohio; 
Brazil, Indiana; Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 


Yours is ready for you. 
Write about it. 


All kinds of elevator machinery. 


TRAPP-GOHR-DONOVAN CO. 


1125 North 22nd St. Omaha, Neb. 


North Elevator, Marion Co-operative Exchange, Marion, Indiana, 


Elwood’s Grain Tables 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of 
WHEAT, RYE, OATS, CORN OR BARLEY 
at any given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. 
One of the most useful books ever offered to millers. 
Indorsed by prominent millers and grain dealers. 
Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price. 


$1.50 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


Reliance Construction Company 


Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an 
up-to-date house. Write today. 


5 Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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DOCKAGE TESTER 


adopted by 
U. S. GOVERNMENT 


Present conditions demand accuracy 
in testing grain—your profits de- 
pend upon your tester. Don’t take 
chances with experiments or 
guess. 


: Furnished 
with Motor Drive 


NEW 


KICKER 


used by all grain 
must have accuracy at 
conditions. 


10,000 
KICKERS 


are now in use—the Gov- 
ernment uses over 100— 
Line, Independent and 
Farmers’ Elevators al] 
over find the Emerson 
dependable and a sure 
enough arbiter between 
seller and buyer on any 
dockage dispute. 
Write for pamphlet and 
particulars. 
Emerson Mfg. Co. 


2821 Lyndale Avenue So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Winnipeg, Can. 


THE 


EMERSON 


is no experiment. It is 
men and officials who 
all times and under all 


THE RECORDS 


of the 
Flour Mill and Grain Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 


show that 80% of all fires in Mills or Ele- 
vators start in elevators. . The installation 
of an automatic feeding device which will 
positively prevent an elevator choking 
from over-feeding and an automatic relief 
which will prevent an elevator choking 
from bin getting full or spout choking, will 
annually save millions of dollars in fire loss 
and add at least 50% to efficiency of any 
stand of grain elevators. These devices 
are perfected and are available for mill and 
elevator owners, are very inexpensive and 
absolutely practical. Full particulars will 
be furnished free of charge by this office, 
on request. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
OXFORD, MICHIGAN 


IT’S TIME to think about 


installing a 
Cyclone Dust Collector 


You've never made a wiser, better or more 
profitable investment for your elevator 
business.— Write. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, III. 


Complete new systems installed on modern plans 

L U and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on modern 

et Us lines on most economical plans. Supplementary 

Tell You systems added where present systems are - out- 

HOW grown. Defective systems corrected and put in 
proper working order. 


f- 


We Are Paying Top-o’-the-Market 


Prices for 


ALSIKE RED CLOVER 
WHITE CLOVER 


SWEET CLOVER 
Send Us Samples 


Whenever you’re in the market—to buy or to sell— 
in carload lots or less—it will always pay you to , 


WRITE TO KELLOGG VV 


Kellogg Et Seed Co. 


ALFALFA 


186-¢ FLORIDA ST. MILWAUKEE,WIS. 


WAS Seese 

1 PURITY 2 BRAND "> 

HI ano Al SASS U8 Il 
99: % Pure 99% Pure 98% Pure 


Get Samples and Prices 


on Adams’ Seeds 


. We are exceptionally well supplied with 
several kinds of seeds in which there is a | 
scarcity this year. 


Get in touch with us at once on 


Timothy 
Clovers Alsyke 
Alfalfa Rape 
Popcorn Red Top 
Millets Sweet Clover 


Mixed Alsyke and Timothy 
Canada Field Peas 


Northern grown seed—high in purity 
and germination test. 


We sell and buy in carload lots or less. 


The Adams Seed Company 
DECORAH, IOWA 
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Every grain shipper must “maintain adequate weighing facilities,” etc., according to 
Section 21 of the Pomerene Bill. Then why not install a 


SONANDER 


Automatic Grain Scale 


You will have to comply with the term “‘adequate’’ and surely want to insure payment 
of your railroad claims. 


Write to your nearest office for booklet of accurate weighing of grain and the accuracy of the Sonander. 


409 Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. F. L. Rogles, Mer. 


Howe Scale Co. of Illinois 1510 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. W. C. Peak, Mer. 


Pacific Scale & Supply Co. sien AveTSo°SSakic' wasn, Soweerbol Mee 


For Washington, Oregon and Idaho 


HUMPHREY service Belt Elevators | | Elevator Machinery and Supplies 


specified by the largest and best Engineering, Con- 


peucune. and Mill Building Companies in the World FLOUR and FEED MILL MACHINERY 


Because the HUMPHREY is the best—The original STEAM and GAS ENGINES 


improved construction—The record of 30 years and 


more continuous day-in and day-out service. A 
aye PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
pete that no other elevator can meet within 15 MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND CORRUGATING 
Greater Output In Less Time Largest Factory and Stock in Western Country 


because employees can do more work- without a 


useless waste of energy. SEND FOR 450-PAGE CATALOG 
SS for oe ae and learn aie “Hum- 
phrey Endless Belt Route” means DOLLAR DIVI- 
phrey, Endless B GREAT WESTERN MEG. CO. 
Wareh d Sales R 
If not made by Humphrey Elevator General Office and Factory 1400-1402West 12th St. 
Company it’s not a “Humphrey” LEAVENWORTH, KAN. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


HUMPHREY ELEVATOR CO. farisautt: MINN. 


(7 SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR \ 


THE CUTLER MEAL DRYER 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s “Combination” SOLD BY ALL 


Mills do this i <4-—— aim MILL 
Because their large capacity, ) ae oat | FURNISHERS 
cone-shaped grinders and posi- 7 aod 
tive self ear feeders are properly BbES: Not An 
designed to direct every ounce eee P 
of power energy to the actual Experiment 


reduction of the grain. All Metal Steam Dryer 
Crush and Grind ear corn, 


Bree ee snbusked, slones oe IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


mixed with any kind of small 

grain in any desired proportion. CORN MBAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MEAL, AND ALL CEREAL 
Reduce the material to any fine- PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
2 ness desired for feeding pur- Automatic in operation, requiring no attention 


ee THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 
CATALOG ON REQUEST vy) 


Sold with or without Sacking 
HREREBHEHEHEEEEE SE Ss 


Elevator. 
The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
BHEBEBEEHEEE Ss Ss 
(BRR HEEREEEEE FF. 


LET OUR ENGINEER 
SOLVE YOUR 


DRYING PROBLEMS 
The Toledo Grain Drier 


Manufactured by 


The J. D. Gerken Company 
25-29 Ontario Street Toledo, Ohio 


Mill opens like this in six minutes. 


Seaport Brokerage Co. 


Handles Flour—Grain—Hay— 
Mill Feed—Sweet Feed 


Warehouse Storage, Capacity 100 car loads. 
Buys outright and handles consignments. 
Enjoys good trade in Virginia, North and 
South Carolina. 


LOCATED AT 30th ST. and C. & O. RY. 
Newport News, Va. 
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Revolutionize Your Feed Plant 


Gruendler Ball Bearing Grinders reduce cost 
of manufacturing all kinds of animal food— 
whether fine or coarse. Have “set the pace” 
for all other feed grinders. Every part is inter- 
changeable. They are built in various sizes— 
up to 12 tons per hour, if desired. 


Gruendler 
Grinders 


Deliver an absolutely uniform ground product 
without adjustments. No particle of the in- 
gredients will get by a Gruendler without being 
reduced to the proper size. Cost of mainte- 
nance is less than 1/16th of a cent per ton. 


The cut above shows our latest combination hopper and auto- 
matic feed grinder, especially for use in feed plants manufactur- 
ing highest grade Alfalfa Meal, Dairy Food, Hog Feed or any 
other product to be ground to a uniform fineness. Send for 
illustrated circular giving specifications, prices and particulars. 


GRUENDLER PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO., 


QRECT HEAT OR STEAM 


COMPILED FOR USE OF 


GRAIN and MILLING 


OF THE 


The Only Non-poisonous Rat and Mouse Exterminator in the World 


Millions are using it in all civilized countries. 
Exclusive territories 


Price—15 cents per box, $1.80 per doz., $1.00 per Ib. in bulk. 


The Berg & Beard Mfg. Co., Inc., 100 Emerson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(and Mill Feed Supplement) 


Fully guaranteed. 
granted to responsible dealers or agents. 


CONTINUOUS [10g 


SS SS (a_i a _4 


__O.W.RANDOLPH CO.TOLEDO O/I10 Y.S.A. 


TRADES 


RATS 
MADE IN ALL SIZES 


A few of the materials handled by the Gruend- 
ler are Alfalfa Hay, Bagasse, Beans, Barley, 
Beef Scrap, Blood, Buckwheat, Hulls, Chaff, 
Cocoa Shells, Cottonseed Oil Cake, Coffee, 
Cereals, Corn Cobs, Corn Stalks, Clover Hay, 
Corn-Bran, Fish Meal, Kaffir Corn, Maize, 
Black Oats, Wheat Bran, Screenings, Snapped 
Corn in the Shuck, Peanut: Shells, Velvet 
Beans, Soy Beans and Middlings. 


Durable-Economical 


_ Let us prove our claims. There is a Gruendler 


waiting for you, on 30 to 60 days trial. Should 
it not make good—your money back. We have 
built over 200 complete feed grinding and mix- 
ing plants. There are more than 5,000 Gruend- 
ler mills in daily operation—all giving satis- 
faction. 


930 Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Transit Leaks 


are unknown to the grain ship- 
pers who use 


KENNEDY 
Car Liners 


Enormous. Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


is the only. device offered the 
grain shipper that makes a car 
Leak-Proof. ».Cheap — Modern — 
Profitable. Write now for par- 
ticulars. 8 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
Shelbyville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


United States and Canada 


This Code meets the present day require- 
ments of the grain and milling trades—is 
up-to-date in every respect and thoroughly 
covers the changes in methods and busi- 
ness that have come into use of late years. 


The translation expressions and tabu- 
lated matter is a great improvement upon 
any public grain and milling code now in 
use, and is an assured factor in saving 


telegraph tolls and misunderstandings in 
telegraphing. 


The Universal Grain Code is being used 
by many hundreds of the most active firms 
in the country. 


A list of Code Users is sent gratis with 
every copy of the Universal Grain Code, 
the names and addresses being published 
free of charge. ¥ 


MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send for a Copy Now. Price $3.00. 


BUY THIS TESTER 
BECAUSE 


—it is made according 
to Government Specifi- 
cations. 

—it is the most complete 
outfit on the market. 
—the Thermometers are 

certified. 

—it is equipped with 
“Pyrex’’ Glass or Cop- 
per Flasks. 

—the Special Oat Grad- 
uate as well as the 


JUDGING BY SERVICE 
If you judge by years of 
service then you will decide 


that 
DIXON’S 


*7e 
Regular Graduates are 
Silica included. 
5 —it ee Me pees 
tricity, Alcohol or Gas. 
Grap hite —the electrical equip- 


ment is fully guaran- 
teed against all de- 
fects. } 

—it is approved by the 
Mutual Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau. 


“am PAINT 


is the paint you should buy. The low- 
est price per gallon is the highest per 
year. A quality paint like Dixon’s that —it will pay for itself 
has been making long service records WE RUE 3 CO 
for over 50.years, and is made in First BOD. 

Quality only, means economical service 
at low cest. Write for booklet No. 17-B 


and convincing records. Its cost is 
Jersey City, N. J. very rea- 
sonable. 


JOSEPH Canney CRUCIBLE 
ANY 
rOox¥ ESTABLISHED 1827 2Q%2W" 


i gag Ec 


MOISTURE TESTER Information 


MANUFACTURED 8 
DE ROO GRAIN LABORATORIES 
‘ FUINT,— MICH. 


See 


THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


EEDED BY EVERY GRAIN ELEVATOR OPERATOR. Contains 171 ingenious and 
well described and illustrated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money in Ele- 


mators and Mills, PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUB. CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


a s 
Style A Triumph Sheller 


TRIUMPH 
CORN 
SHELLER 


Shells corn thoroughly with- 
out breaking the cob or the 
kernels. They are well built 
and dependable yet moder-: 
ate in price because of their 
simplicity. 

Bulletin with complete in- 
formation upon request. 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


Established 1878 Alton, Illinois 
Insurance on Flour Mills and Elevator 
Properties. 


Grain Insurance for short terms a 
Specialty. 
CASH ASSETS - $1,007,626.53 


G. A. McKINNEY, Sec’y 


GIBBS’ PATENT 


DUST PROTECTOR 


is invaluable to opera- 
tives in every industry 
where dust is trouble- 
some, Pieler perfect 
protection with perfeci 
ventilation, Thoroughly 


in every kind of dust 
Nickel-plated protector 


a ost paid. 
‘ ree. 

GIBBS RESPIRATOR Co. “B” 

284 Lake St. River Forest, Ill, 


tested for many years 


$1.25. Canada $1.50. 
Circulars 


Dependable Power 
From Cheapest Fuel 


Rone 8 
Here is an engine that will operate for 
long periods, using as fuel any of the 
cheaper grades of distillate, fuel or crude 
oils, assuring the most dependable power 
and show_an immense saving in the power 
costs of Flour and Grist Mills, Grain, Ele- 
vators, Cotton Gins, Oil Mills, Municipal 
Water and Electric Light Plants, where 
15, 20, 25 or 30 H. P. is required. 


It maintains lowest fuel consumption. As 
near completely automatically lubricated as 
possible. No water injected into combus- 
tion chamber, thereby maintaining low 
temperature and better lubrication of cyl- 
inder and piston. Perfect crank compres- 
sion at all times. Quick starting. Sensi- 
tive governor, close, accurate speed regu- 
lation. Extra large bearing surfaces tend 
for long service and low maintenance cost. 
Simplicity of parts. Can be operated for 
long non-stop runs with minimum attention 
from operator. 


FRE 


ENGINE BOOKLET 
Write for it TODAY. 


STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 
Lake Street, Freeport, Ill. 


Aiso Mfrs. Stover Samson Windmiils, 


Pump Jacks. Est. 1862. Free Catalog. 


STOVER 


KOEL-OIL ENGINE 
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WANTED FOR SEED—IN CARLOTS 


Please Submit Samples 


Yellow and 
White Oats 


Beardless and 
Six-Row Barley 


Marquis Type Spring Wheat 


NENTAL SEED COMPANY 


230 So.LaA SALLE STREET 


LOCK DRAWER 730 


CHicasco. U.S.A. 


| CONTI 


——— 


HE 


Gentlemen! 3 
A NEW FIRM 


McKENNA & DICKEY 


60 BOARD OF TRADE CHICAGO 


Conducting a General Grain Business. 
Operating Their Own Elevator at Matteson, Illinois 


DESIRABLE RESPONSIBILITY 


Edward P. McKenna: Known by everyone who is known in the trade. 
Luther S. Dickey, Jr.: On the Chicago Board of Trade for years. 


The RECEIVING DEPARTMENT has the attention of Christopher Strasser. 
And he puts CONTENTMENT IN EVERY CONSIGNMENT. 


We'll TELL you how we feel 
If you’ll TELL us what you need 


YOUR CONSIGNEE N OW YOURS PARTIC’LARLY 
DURING FOR GOODNESS SAKE 

NINETEEN FOR BUSINESS SAKE McKENNA & DICKEY 
TWEN-TEE COMMU NI CATE REMEMBER IT QUICKLY 


Office, Harrison 3166 
During Session, Wabash 2800 


Telephones 


. 
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A Warehouse and Elevator Separator to Be Relied on 


Its work, from its installation through indefi- 
nite years of service, is top quality. 


And today, it is handling more grain than all 
others combined. ) ae 


It is the selection of the most critical. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 


SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


’ Canadian Factory 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Tillsonburg, Ont. 


a 


| 
q 
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A monthly journal 
devoted to the elevator 
and grain interests. 


Official paper of the 
Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and of the 
Illinois Grain Dealers’ 
Association. 
it 


H| 
eS alin 
Established in 1882. 1 


ed 


ie 


VOL, XXXVITI 


Published on the fifteenth 
of each month by Mitchell 
Bros. Publishing Co., 431 So. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


PR 
| i nes 


| 
ao eos 
\\ i 


Subscription price, $1.00 
per year. 

English and Foreign sub- 
scriptions, $1.75 per year. 


N) 
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Established in 1882. 


An Intermountain. 


New House of the Sperry Flour Com 
from a Wide Territory—Structural an 


HEN an organization consumes upward of 
W 50,000 bushels of grain a day, it is quite 

essential that there should be a very large 
storage capacity to insure a constant supply dur- 
ing the season when the grain movement is slow 
and inadequate to the daily requirements. The 
many mills of the Sperry Flour Company on the 
Pacific Coast are all sup- 
plied with large storage 
capacity, but to further 
safeguard present con 
sumption and to provide 
for a new milling unit, 
eonstruction was started 
in the spring of 1919 
upon a new grain eleva- 
tor at Ogden, Utah. 

Despite the strikes 
which delayed the work 
somewhat, the first car- 
joad of wheat entered the 
elevator on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 18, and since that 
time grain has been ar- 
riving and is stored at the 
rate of from two to 10 car- 
loads daily. Wheat will be 
stored in the Ogden ele- 
yator not only from Utah, 
Idaho and other Moun- 
tain States, but from Kan- 
sas and Nebraska also. 
The wheat will be blend- 
ed at Ogden, and until 
the new mill, now under 
construction, is complet- 
ed, will be shipped to: the 
various plants on the 
eoast. As the new plant 
has direct connections 
with the Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, and Ore- 
gon Short Line Railroads, 
its facilities for reaching 
all of the Sperry consum- 
ing centers are very good. 

The elevator, of course, 
is of concrete construc- 
tion. Any other material 
for a large capacity house 
would be an anachronism. 
More than ever before 
will concrete dominate the structural world, for 
methods of handling in cold as well as warm 
weather, and the manner of reinforcing have been 
improved until it stands almost alone as a build- 
ing material for large structures. 

The capacity of the house is 700,000 bushels, 
divided between 18 circular bins, 23 feet, 6 inches 
in diameter and 90 feet high, and the interstice 
bins. 


Grain cleaning is an important part of the rou- 
tine work of the elevator and the house is equipped 
to clean 5,200 bushels of grain. an hour. _ The 
equipment consists of two 200-bushel Niagara 
Grain Cleaners, made by the Richmond Manufac- 
turing Company, and one Niagara Clipper. Prac- 
tically all of the grain received passes through the 


\ 
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NEW 700,000-BUSHEL ELEVATOR OF THE SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY AT OGDEN, UTAH 


cleaning process before being sent to the bins. 

There are two receiving pits for cars. Car pull- 
ers bring the cars into position and power shovels 
empty the grain into the pits. Two belt conveyors 
carry the grain from the pits to the elevator boots; 
two others distribute the grain to the tanks; and 
another pair carry it back to the head house un- 
derground. In all there are about 1,200 feet of 
belt conveyors in the plant. 


evator at 


pany to Serve as an Assembling Place for Grain 
d Equipment Features on a High Plane 


len, Utah 


Three scales take care of the elevator weights, 
one 2,000-bushel Fairbanks-Morse, and two auto- 
matic scales. All the spouting in the house is 
metal, and there is an air suction at each point 
where grain falls, connected with the dust collec- 
tion system. In addition to the equipment men- 
tioned, there is a screenings separator or classifier 
which grades the seeds, 
taking out the small weed 
seeds from the broken 
wheat oats, cheat, etc., so 
that the screenings can 
be disposed of to the best 
possible advantage. 

The elevator is run by 
electric power furnished 
by a central station. There 
are 22 General Electric 
Motors ranging from five 
to 40 horsepower. The 
power is transmitted by 
Morse Silent Chain 


Drives. These drives are: 
One 40-horsepower on 
main elevator; four 10- 


horsepower Texas and 
basement conveyors; three 
five-horsepower on screen- 
ing elevator and unload- 
ing belt conveyor; and 
one 1-horsepower on screw 
conveyor. Every modern 
convenience such as cen- 
tralized electric control 
and intercommunication 
systems are installed and 
the equipment is as com- 
plete as the architectural 
features are pleasing. The 
attractive square head 
house is 52x48 feet in area 
and 165 feet high. 

The Sperry Flour Com- 
pany is such a large or- 
ganization and has adopt- 
ed such an advanced pol- 
icy of expansion and im- 
provement, that it finds 
it an economy to keep its 
own staff of engineers. 
M. GC. Couchot, their con- 
sulting engineer, designed 
and had charge of the erection to the building, 
which, considering the labor shortage and the diffi- 
culty in getting material, was completed in a re- 
markably short time. 

Ogden promises to be an important assembling 
point. At present it is handling only wheat, but will 
later take in oats, corn and other grains. The quality 
of the intermountain grain has been demonstrated at 
grain shows for many years, and at the recent Inter- 
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national Show held in Chicago it ranked high in 
every class. As yet there is not enough raised 
to take care of the regional requirements, so that 
the mill which will be erected in conjunction with 
the elevator will have plenty to do without look- 
ing for export trade. 


A SURVEY OF WHEAT 


For the first time in the history of wheat grow- 
ing in America it will soon be possible to map the 
distribution of wheat varieties and to learn the 
large number of names under which the same va- 
rieties are known in different parts of the country. 
This result has been made possible by a compre- 
hensive survey of varieties made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, through the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry and the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates working in co-operation. Schedules were 
sent to about 65,000 crop reporters to determine 
the distribution of wheat varieties, the source from 
which they came, the date of their introduction 
into the community, the percentage which each 
represents of the total wheat acreage in the com- 
munity. The returned schedules have been 
studied, and about 1,000 letters of inquiry have 
been sent asking for additional information and 
samples. 


WINTER WHEAT PROSPECTS IN 
CANADA 


The total area sown to fall wheat in Canada for 
the harvest of 1920 is estimated to be 776,400 acres, 
as compared with 714,700 acres last year, an in- 
crease of 9 per cent. The area sown in Ontario is 
placed at 717,000 acres, as compared with 652,000 
acres last year, an increase of 10 per cent. In 
Alberta the area is 38,400 acres,.as compared with 
43,700 acres last year, a reduction of 12 per cent; 
in the other provinces, where fall wheat is sown to 
a small extent, viz., Manitoba and British Colum- 
bia, the area in Manitoba is 6,400 acres, as against 
6,100 acres last year, and in British Columbia it is 
14,600 acres, as against 12,900 acres. 

The condition of fall wheat on October 81 is re- 
ported at 104 per cent, i.e., 4 per cent above the 
decennial average, as compared with 102 per cent 
last year and 87 per cent in 1917. In Ontario the 
condition is 107 per cent, as compared with 102 
per cent last year and 87 per cent in 1917; in Al- 
berta the percentage is 98 for this year and last 
year and in 1917 it was 99. In Manitoba and in 
British. Columbia the percentage is 97 this year. 
Last year the percentage in Manitoba was 71 and 
in 1917 it was 110. In British Columbia the per- 
centage last year was 98, and in 1917 it was 82. 


CHINESE WHEAT TO BE RECKONED 
WITH 


As in the case of cotton, the greatest statistical 
uncertainty exists as to the amount of wheat an- 
nually grown in China. It is known that the con- 
sumption of wheat, in the form of flour, has been 
increasing with considerable rapidity in all sec- 
tions of China except the Southern provinces, 
where rice is the staple article of food. It has also 
been known that in the Northern provinces the 
production of wheat is carried on upon an exten- 
sive scale and that the products of wheat form an 
important part of the food of the population. Only 
vague guesses as to the amount of this production, 
however, have been available; nor has it been 
known whether or not in the course of time China 
might be expected to take its place among the 
wheat-exporting countries of the world. Some light 
is thrown upon these questions by a recent report 
to the Department of Commerce, Washington, from 
Julien. Arnold, United States commercial attache, 
Peking. Mr. Arnold writes: 

“It is impossible to estimate with any degree of 
satisfaction the amount of wheat grown in China. 
It is the staple crop of North China, just as rice is 
the staple of South China. It would seem that 
200,000,000 bushels would not be an unsafe esti- 
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mate. In Manchuria the yield is estimated at less 
than 20 bushels to the acre, giving a total for all 
Manchuria of 60,000,000 bushels. In Shantung, 
where there is intensive cultivation and fertiliza- 
tion, the yield reaches 40 bushels to the acre, as 
also in the Wei Basin in Shensi, but in many parts 
of China it does not exceed 10 or 15 bushels. The 
question is only one of economic transportation in 
the wheat-growing sections; the solution of this 
problem will place China in the category of flour- 
exporting nations.” o 


THE STORY OF A SUCCESSFUL 
CAREER 


When Fred M. Williams, president of the Horse 
Publicity Association of America, started his busi- 
ness career he was not interested in horses. Rail- 
roading occupied his attention from 1879 when he 
left school at the age of 16 to become baggage mas- 
ter in his home town of Pierrpont Manor, Jefferson 
County, N. Y., until 1901 when he left the New 
York Central to form a co-partnership with W. D. 
Power under the firm name of W. D. Power & Co., 


FRED M. WILLIAMS 
President, Horse Publicity Association 


since which time he has been the executive head 
of this hay and produce commission firm. 

In the railroad game Mr. Williams had many in- 
teresting experiences and was always successful 
in whatever department he happened to be. At 
various times he was at Ogdensburg, N. Y.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn., when the population was 45,000; 
Winnebago, Minn’; St. Paul; and Superior, Wis. 
It was while at St. Paul in 1890 that his ‘son, Payne, 
was born. Payne is now acting as executive’ as- 
sistant to the president in the Horse Association. 

Mr. Williams has been in the mechanical, the 
freight and the passenger departments so that he 
knows the railroad business thoroughly. It was 
in 1897 that he incurred the grave displeasure of 
the late James J. Hill. In that year there was 
very keen competition for the Grand Army busi- 
ness between the Northwestern and the Great 
Northern Railway, Mr. Hill’s road. 

Mr. Williams wrote an article appearing in the 
daily press which called Mr. Hill’s road—“two 
streaks of rust running down: through the woods.” 
The article got Mr. Williams the business and got 
Mr. Hill’s goat to such an extent that Mr. Hill per- 
sonally visited E. W. Winter, the general manager 
of the Omaha Road, for the purpose of having the 
offending member of Mr. Winter’s staff removed. 
Needless to say, Mr. Hill did not succeed. 

In the hay and produce business Mr. Williams 
has been even more successful than in railroading. 
His firm enjoys the reputation of being one of the 
leading commission houses in New York and han- 
dles yearly about one-eighth of all the hay coming 
to that city. 

Mr. Williams has always been active in trade 
associations and this year (1929) is a vice-presi- 


Thirty-Eighth Year 


dent of the National Hay Association; president 
of the New York State Hay & Grain Dealers As- 
sociation; director of the New York Hay Exchange 
Association; member of the Commercial Law Com- 
mittee of the Merchants Association of New York; 
member of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; member of the Harlem Chamber of Com- 
merce; president of the Horse Publicity Associa- 
tion. 


CEREAL WEIGHTS BELOW NORMAL 


Figures recently obtained by the crop reporting 
specialists of the United States Department of 
Agriculture indicate how plant diseases, adverse 
weather conditions, and the like reduce crop yields 
to a greater degree than is shown in bushels or 
other units of measure. 

Wheat of the 1919 crop has an average weight 
per measured bushel of 55.5, which is 4.5 pounds 
below the standard weight. This is the lowest 
weight since 1904. The average weight per bushel 
of oats of the 1919 crop is 31.1 pounds, nearly one 
pound below the standard of 32 pounds, the lowest 
since 1908. Barley averages 45.2 pounds instead 
of 48, the standard. The only other time during 
the past 10 years when the average weight of a 
measured bushel of barley was so low was 1916. 

The bulk of these three crops was harvested at 
about the same time and all of them were affected 
by diseases and, in many sections, by excess mois- 
ture and other adverse conditions. 


BARNES’ ADVICE TO FARMERS 


Julius H. Barnes was asked to address the Ne- 
braska Farmers Co-operative Association meeting 
held recently at Omaha. He could not be present 
but he sent the following interesting telegram: 


In your convention I suggest that you present this 
thought: That more and more is it becoming increas- 
ingly clear that adequate production is the only safe 
control of prices against injustice to consumers; that 
at the same time it is becoming increasingly clear 
that human aspiration for less hardship and strug- 
gle and more individual improvement and enjoyment 
are real factors in the economic structure, and prob- 
ably rightly so; that agencies touching the producer 
particularly in this country, must lay emphasis that 
the only solution by which these two purposes can 
be served is by a wider employment of mechanical 
devices in reducing human labor expenditure. There 
is a distinct progress in this, and neither seed time 
nor harvest throw the old burden on human effort 
that they used to do; that we have such faith in 
American inventiveness, ingenuity and skill that we 
believe in this avenue lies the assurance that Amer- 
ica can continue to profitably raise surplus produc- 
tion for competition with cheaper labor countries as 
it has for the past three generations. 

My point is that there has crept into the farm press 
as well as other agencies, the expression of a feeling 
that with a large cost in this country and the higher 
standard of living we cannot compete, when the seas 
are open again, with cheap labor countries such as 
Russia, India, Argentina, but I do not agree with 
these views enough to feel discouraged about the 
prospect, and that I differ strongly with the view 


‘sometimes expressed that producers must combine to 


extort from the consumers of this country the ade- 
quate return not obtainable for producers otherwise. 

There will be occasional seasons of depression, 
but it has been through just such a history that agri- 
culture has advanced in this country to the highest 
and most profitable status it has enjoyed, and I 
think the future can be faced with considerable con- 
fidence and courage. I lay especial stress on this 
because a study of history demonstrates that when 
a community or an industry depends on combination 
and undue advantage to preserve themselves, that min- 
ute begins the deterioration which is prevented while 
they rely on their efforts and their own intelligent 
adaptability. Government activity and trade combi- 
nations should be largely confined in facts on which 
each individual may then intelligently base his own 
policies and initiative. 


ARGENTINE CORN PROSPECT 


A recent report from Argentine states that the 
outlook for the new crop of corn in this country 
is excellent and if the present favorable weather 
continues general we can look for a substantial 
harvest along in March. Old reserves are ample 
in fact, sufficient. for any likely demand from ex- 
porters. Indications point to a liberal carry over 
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of old crop corn at the end of season. Clearances 
are expected to increase after the turn of the year, 
for it is believed the supply of tonnage will be in- 
creased. 

Prices of corn in general remain heavy, despite 
the fairly good demand of exporters of late. Hold- 
ers, apparently are quite willing to accept current 
prices. After the holidays, it is claimed, the move- 
ment of all grain from the interior will be in much 
larger volume, and that increased receipts will be 
reflected in lower prices. 


BUCKEYE BUSINESS BOOMING 


When a group of farmers at Bowersville, Ohio, 
decided to form a grain company of their own 
early last year, they adopted the name of the New 
Era Grain Company, and made their plans for an 
elevator which would exemplify the name. They 
made their purpose good, for in construction and 
equipment the new elevator is all that could be 
desired, and fully accords with the new era in 
the country grain business. 

The house is of concrete construction with four 
tanks and five bins, of a total capacity of 22,000 


PLANT OF THE NEW ERA GRAIN COMPANY, 
BOWERSVILLE, OHIO 


bushels, The elevator has a receiving capacity of 
2,000 bushels per hour and can ship from 1,250 to 
2,000 bushels in the same time. 

The entire equipment of the house was fur- 
nished by the Skillin & Richards Manufacturing 
Company and consists of one U. S. Corn Separator 
of 800 to 1,000 bushels’ capacity; one U. S. Corn 
Sheller; one automatic and one 10-ton Fairbanks 
Auto Truck Scale; a Skillin & Richards Overhead 
Dump operated by hand and by power. The small 
grain leg is fitted with 9x7 Minneapolis Buckets, 
and the ear corn and sheller leg is equipped with 
14x7 buckets of the ear corn type. The sheller is 
fed by a chain drag. A manlift extends from the 
basement to the cupola. 

Power in the elevator is electric, tvo motors of 
15 and 20-horsepower respectively supply the ele- 
vators and the machinery. 

The company is under the management of James 
Scott who has had a very successful year and is a 
careful and efficient executive. In addition to the 
grain handled, he carries a full line of feeds and 
in this branch also he has made a nice profit for 
the organization. 


ACCORDING to a dispatch of January 3 from 
Gothenburg, the Swedish steamer Jemtland, bound 
from Buenos Aires to Gothenburg, laden with corn, 
struck a mine in the Kattegatt and sank immedi- 
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ately. Five men of the crew of 26 were drowned. 
It will be some time before the North Sea will ‘be 
considered safe. 


NORTHERN WHEAT VARIETIES 


BY MARK ALFRED CARLETON 

In recent years there has been great shifting 
about of varieties of wheat in the spring wheat 
states and the Canadian prairie provinces. This 
fact is particularly evident to one who has not, 
until very recently, been in close contact with the 
fields for several years. 

Yield, earliness, hardiness and milling value are 
the qualities in which the different contending 
varieties competed. Over the larger part of the 
area in the two countries, the farmers finally set- 
tled upon Marquis as being the best all around 
wheat. It is high yielding, is a favorite with mil- 
lers, and ripens so early that it often escapes the 
worst effects of rust. Several other varieties, as 
Prelude, Red Bobs, and Ruby, are earlier, but they 
are not so good in yield and milling quality. It 
has been estimated that, in 1918, Marquis com- 
prised 59 per cent of the spring wheat crop in 
Minnesota, 47 per cent in North Dakota, 58 per cent 
in South Dakota and 47 per cent in Montana. 
Across the Canada line there is little else, and in 
farmers’ talk, spring wheat means Marquis wheat. 

Along with this movement toward the general 
use of Marquis, there has occurred in some dis- 
tricts an almost entire disappearance of certain 
other formerly common varieties such as Bluestem. 
This wheat, once rather popular, and good for 
milling, is late in ripening and very susceptible 
to diseases. It was the worst rusted and also badly 
scabbed the past season. Preston (commercially 
velvet chaff) is next to Marquis in popularity. 
Durum wheat acreage has recently increased more 
than usual, and will still increase, because of its 
resistance to drought and rust. 

On the other hand the fact is being discovered 
that even Marquis is not the best wheat every- 
where in spring wheat territory. In the acreage 
of 1919, there was reported to be already a decline 
in the seeding of this variety in the southern por- 
tion of the spring wheat states, because of its sus- 
ceptibility to disease and competition with winter 
wheat. 

It was worst affected with scab of all varieties 
the past season, being damaged from that one 
source at least 50 per cent in a number of local- 
ities. This fungus pest had never before become 
a general menace to spring wheat. Comparative 
yields are not favorable to Marquis toward the 
south as they are farther north. That this would 
be a fact, was predicted by the writer some years 
ago, and grain dealers were then warned of the 
consequences of making wholesale introductions 
of Marquis seed into Southern Minnesota and even 
Iowa. 

On the whole, the conclusion may be drawn that 
there is a broad belt, including South Central Cana- 


-da and the northern portion of the spring wheat 


states where Marquis wheat is, without question, 
the best adapted common spring wheat yet tried. 

In the northermost portion of the cultivated 
area of the prairie provinces, even Marquis is not 
sufficiently early, however, to escape the autumn 
frosts every year, while other earlier varieties are 
still not early enough, and besides are more or 
less deficient in yield or milling value. A spring 
wheat sufficiently early, and at the same time good 
in other qualities is yet a desideratum in the far 
north. 


NEW ORGANIZATION PLANNED FOR 
NORTHWEST 


Co-operative selling of all wheat controlled by 
members of the Farmers Union in Oregon, Idaho 
and Washington was decided on at the annual con- 
yention of the Farmers Union of Washington and 
Idaho at Spokane. A tentative plan for the organ- 
ization of a selling association and a warehousing 
corporation was discussed, and President A. A. El- 
more was authorized to name a committee of 15 
from the three states which will perfect a plan to 
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be submitted to the farmers in the three states. 
As outlined the plan calls for a selling association 
which will handle the stock and receive grain from 
the farmers, and a warehousing organization which 
will be incorporated with common and preferred 
stock, the common stock to be held by the asso- 
ciation and the preferred stock to be sold for the 
purchase or construction of elevators. 


NEW NEBRASKA PLANT 


New elevator companies have the advantage, if 
they care to take it, of many mistakes which coun- 
try houses haye made in the past. Of course, it 
is constitutionally impossible for some people to 
profit by others’ errors, but the Farmers Union 
Co-operative Supply Company of Clarkson, Neb., 
was not one of these. When the company was or- 
ganized in September, 1918, the construction and 
equipment of a great many elevators was studied 
before the plans were finally decided upon, and as a 
result the house is unusually complete and con- 
venient in its plan and furnishing. 

The elevator is of concrete construction with 
42,000 bushels’ capacity, divided between 12 bins. 


PLANT OF FARMERS UNION CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY COMPANY 


It is of the monolithic type with square cupola and 
plenty of room on the work floor. 

The equipment includes a car mover, manlift, 
one truck scale, and an Invincible Cleaner. Three 
electric motors of seven and one-half horsepower 
each furnish the power, and it is so connected up 
that no power is wasted in any operation. 

Clarkson is in a region in eastern Nebraska 
where grain of all kinds is raised extensively. It 
is not unusual to have four or five different grains 
offered in one day so that the 12 bins are none too 
many for the best work. 

Coal, lumber, paint and other supplies are han- 
dled by the company, under the management of 
Joseph F. Jirovec who has had a very successful 
year and with every prospect of continuing his 
prosperous course. 


THE MARKET REPORTER 


On January 3, the Bureau of Markets of the 
Department of Agriculture, issued the first num- 


ber of its weekly, The Market Reporter. The in- 


itial pamphlet explains that most of the earlier 
publications of the Bureau will be consolidated in 
the one paper and will cover the entire field of 
farm products with timely articles of a general 
nature and with market reports. The regular de- 
partments in the paper will cover live stock, whole- 
sale meat, cold storage, wool, hides: and skins, 
dairy and poultry, fruits and vegetables, grain, hay 
and feed, seeds, cotton, coffee, and foreign markets. 

A great deal of information is compacted into 
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this first number, and if every issue is aswell 
edited the publication will be a valuable one. For 
the time being it is sent free to all applicants 
whose business shows that they can use it to 
advantage, and a request to the U. S. Department 
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of Agriculture will bring it to you. The publication 
has several advantages over its predecessors. It is 
printed, and not mimeographed as some of the 
others have been. -Its limitation of space compels 
eGitorial brevity; its statistics are well chosen. 


Does It Pay to Clean Grain? 


The Profit and Loss Account of Screenings—Who Makes the Money 
on Them? 
By THOMAS F. KERNAN 


descriptive treatise on plans for country ele- 

vyators or for terminals, you will find a para- 
graph that will read like this: 

“The well equipped elevator should be provided 
with ample facilities for cleaning all kinds of 
grain and placing it in prime marketable condition. 
Such equipment is not very expensive and in- 
variably pays a handsome dividend on the in- 
vestment.” ‘ 

How many times has the above idea been given 
circulation among the grain trade, whether it be 
by spoken word or through the medium of print- 
er’s ink! In any case, it has been the fundamental 
basis of a grain cleaning propaganda that has been 
spread throughout the United States and Canada 
for a number of years and that has done much 
toward gaining the desired end. However, right 
now more than ever before, under the revision of 
grades, etc., during the past year or so, the pres- 
ence of dockage, if such exists in appreciable quan- 
tities at all, makes a very important difference in 
the value of grain. 

Without doubt the past season has done more to 
convince mill and elevator men of the importance 
of having adequate means for the removal of dock- 
age than any other year’s experience. With dock- 
age unusually high and average grades below the 
normal, it became imperative to remove that dock- 
age in order to make a possible raise in the grades 
and to secure the best financial returns. 

In addition, it has become more thoroughly rec- 
ognized than ever that extreme vigilance is neces- 
sary in keeping foul seed and foreign matter from 
becoming prevalent in any degree by the careful 
cleaning of grain for seed. This necessity for 
cleaning grain for seed for local patrons is of the 
utmost consideration to every elevator in every 
locality. 

The great mistake that has been made in past 
years and one that has prevented a greatly in- 
creased profit to the elevator company has been 
what may be summed up as the lack of foresight 
as to the needs of the average elevator in the 
small town. The great percentage of’ such houses 
are too small, not necessarily in their storage ca- 
pacity, but in the size of their work floor. Suffi- 
cient space has not been permitted for the installa- 
tion of suitable and complete cleaning equipment. 

There is no reason why anyone should follow in 
the same old footsteps and make the same old 
errors; on the contrary, the former experiences 
of some should result in profit to others. Eleva- 
tors must be built with work floors sufficiently 
large, so that they may be equipped with such ma- 
chinery as will enable them to get the most out of 
the grain handled. After all is said and done, the 
year’s profit is the primary consideration. 

Very often a year comes along when an elevator 
man can truthfully say that he has made no money 
on wheat itself, but there is seldom any reason for 
that same man to say that he could not have made 
a good profit by the cleaning of grain that came to 
his house. 

About 15 years ago, when some of our old and 
progressive elevator men began to clean grain for 
seed, wheat contained only a few fine seeds, some 
sticks and a little straw, all of which could be re- 
moved easily with a fanning mill. However, it 
was not long after that time that wild oats ap- 
peared in the Northwest, and they multiplied so 
rapidly that the old fanning mill soon became of 
no great value. Later, came cockle, wild peas, 
kingheads, and several mixtures of grain, all of 
which continued to make more and more demands 
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on cleaning machinery. Now, this removal of all 
kinds of impurities from grain is the big part of 
the elevator business. 

It was not many years ago that dockage had no 
real market value, and its removal was only at- 
tempted with the idea of saving the rather large 
amount of freight cost that fell upon the shipper. 
Gradually, however, the growing use of dockage in 
feeds, etc,, put an ever increasing value on all 
foreign matter, and the shipper who fails to heed 
that increase in value now gives away a lot of 
profits. Even the dust from the cleaners should be 
saved by blowing it into a dust house especially 
erected to receive it. 
dust so commonly seen along the tracks and 
around elevator buildings; to say the least, it 
makes a most untidy appearance and represents a 
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This Is the Way the Wheat Will Look After the Impurities Shown on 
the Opposite Page Have Been Removed 


very substantial loss. A single carload of this 
material will bring as high as $500, an amount that 
cannot be scoffed at. 

As previously stated, the first essential of good 
grain cleaning is room. If a prospective elevator 
builder were to take a two weeks’ trip through his 
adjoining territory, inspecting houses and getting 
general information, it is safe to say that he would 
find that a majority of the elevators visited were 
without sufficient room for the necessary machin- 
ery. He would readily see that some of these 
houses could be remodeled to fill the needs, while 
others should be torn down and rebuilt. His sum- 
mary of these conditions would lead to the gen- 
eral conclusion that new builders should allow far 
more room than they think they can ever use and 

‘that under those circumstances they may find that 
they have somewhere near room enough. 

Probably the objection will be raised immedi- 
ately in the case of remodeling or rebuilding that 
it will cost too much, but the answer is simply 
one of good sound business principles. Suppose, 
for example, that it requires an investment of $20,- 
000 to remodel a house for efficient use; the inter- 
est on that sum at 7 per cent will amount to $1,400, 
but the many advantages offered in addition to 
cleaning itself will help if not entirely pay this 
interest every year, while the increased efficiency 
in cleaning will pave the way for a very nice 
profit. 

It is safe to say that the average elevator super- 
intendent will tell you that he does very well, if 
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he is able to reduce dockage from 10 per cent down 
to 4 per cent, and he may also tell you that he 
does not find it possible to do even that much in 
threshing time when grain is coming to his house © 
in a rush. He does not want to take the time 
needed to clean grain for fear of turning away 
some of the wheat that is being brought to him. 

Here again adequate and efficient cleaning ma- 
chinery would prove its worth, for with first-class 
equipment in his house, it would be possible for 
him to reduce dockage from 10 per cent to 1 per 
cent with a single cleaning, even in the busiest 
threshing time. Just consider for an instant what 
that additional 3 per cent amounts to; 3 per cent 
of 100,000 bushels, which is no great amount for 
the country elevator to handle in the course of a 
year, represents at least 80 tons of dockage or 
screenings. At a minimum of $30 per ton, those 
80 tons would net $2,400 to the elevator company. 

The question as to whether all screenings should 
be returned to the farmer or not is one the an- 
swer to which must be governed by local condi- 
tions. In some sections state laws require the re- 
turn of all dockage, but in others the matter is 
optional. In the latter cases, it is customary to 
return no screenings in the rush of the threshing 
season, but in slower times it is common practice 
to clean wheat for about 2—cents per bushel and 
return all screenings. -Under those conditions it 
is only possible to get complete satisfaction by re- 
turning the actual screenings removed. Then after 
cleaning, the grade and dockage should be de- 
termined from a sample taken from the cleaner 
and the wheat bought like any other. 

To meet the demands of modern cleaning, an 
elevator should be provided with separate bins for 
the many different grades of dockage, such as wild 
oats, cockle, wild peas, fine seeds, etc. All these 
products are much more saleable as individuals. 
The fine seeds can be separated into at least four 
parts by the use of the spiral mustard machine, 


' giving off the mustard seed in practically pure 


form. In certain sections, a carload of this mus- 
tard seed is accumulated in a single season and 
brings a very attractive figure; 60,000 pounds at 
3 cents per pound would net $1,800. 

It may not be amiss at this point to quote some 
excerpts from a personal letter written by Ci i. 
Packard of Elliott, N. D., which touches quite ac- 
curately on the general subject of grain cleaning. 
Mr. Packard is secretary and manager of the 
Farmers Grain Company of Elliott and is one of 
the real grain cleaning authorities of the North- 
west. He says in part: 

You undoubtedly will be glad to hear how I like 
grain cleaning this year. I like it better every year, 
for it presents a different aspect each successive sea- 
son. Something new always turns up; each crop is 
different in some way, and usually in many ways. 

Of course, the most important thing is a good 
cleaner and then it is interesting to try to use that 
cleaner to the best advantage. This year our wheat 
is shrunken and is selling on the basis of 5 cents dis- 
count for each pound less in test weight on an aver- 
age. The last two years I did not use the suction on 


our machine on anything except the chafe that went 


into our dust house, but this year I got busy with 
that suction and was greatly Surprised to get the re- 
sults which I did} I made some very careful tests 
and found that I could raise the test weight of this 
light wheat about three pounds per bushel by suck- 
ing out 5 per cent of the very lightest wheat; my 
suction gets only the very lightest of it, which is 
indeed very poor stuff. Then I get 15 cents more 
per bushel for the remaining 95 per cent, which 
brings just as much money as the original 100 per 
cent would have brought before cleaning. 

So you see, this gives me 5 per cent of light wheat 
for nothing in reality, because this goes into my 
screenings at the same time that I separate the 
dockage from the wheat. Furthermore, this sprin- 
kling of light wheat gives the screenings a good body 
and helps the sale greatly. I test every car of these 
screenings that I sell, so that I know exactly what 
is in them and that I do not have any good wheat 
wasted. 

Our dockage this year is about two-thirds seeds 
and one-third wild oats. There is considerable wa- 
ter grass that is hard to get out without taking small 
wheat with it. 

After the busy time is over, I clean grain for the © 
farmers and return their screenings to them. TI 
know of one or two elevators that are returning a 
certain percentage of the dockage on all wheat, 
whether or not the screenings come from that par- 
ticular lot of wheat. I have found this a very un- 
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desirable way; the only way I return screenings to 
the farmer is to give back his own screenings or pay 
for them. 

I have just looked up my records to date and find 
that I have received 63,815 gross bushels of wheat 
with an average dockage of 22% per cent or 14,192 
bushels, leaving 49,623 net bushels. There was an 
average dockage of 2.6 per cent on 40 cars that I 
have shipped. I have shipped nine cars of screenings, 
approximately 280 tons, which has netted me over 
$7,000. To the farmers I have returned 106 tons. 
Of course, I have paid for some of these screenings, 
but we have come out very nicely, and I find that the 
only way to make any money on wheat now is by 
cleaning. 

I am sure we could not pay expenses if we 
had to pay freight on these screenings and give 
them away. The freight alone would amount 
to $1,447.58, which added to the $7,000, would 
put our profits on the wrong side of the ledger. 

The fellow who sells his wheat today with- 
out cleaning cannot meet competition with the 
fellow who does clean this dirty grain. 


As has been indicated previously the cleaning of 
grain for seed is about the most profitable side 
line for any elevator company to enter into, if they 
are equipped properly. The months of February, 
March and April, which are generally considered 
very quiet months for the ordinary elevator com- 
pany, can be used to mighty good advantage in 
this direction, and a profit of from $1,000 to $2,000 
ought to be made during those three months in 
that department of cleaning alone. 

Farmers are always willing to pay a good price 
for good value, and there are a great many houses 
that are kept busy during the commonly called 
slow season cleaning seed grain. It is too expen- 
sive a matter for the farmer to equip himself for 
this work, and he will gladly pay the price for 
cleaning the grain well. Wild oats, barley, cockle, 
peas, ete., all require good machinery for their 
removal. A good general purpose cleaner, prob- 
ably of the gang type, is a first necessity, with an 
oat machine imperative in some sections of the 
country, for the removal of wild oats, tame oats, 
barley, fine seeds, etc. For eliminating this grade 
of foreign material, it is customary to charge about 
3 cents per bushel. A grader and a cockle cylinder 
will make four separate grades of the grain and 
remove all the cockle, for which it is customary to 
charge about 5 cents additional. Any or all of 
these grades must be delivered back to the farmer 
as he chooses. 


Hach grade must be weighed, after separating 
one pound of the cleaned grain on a miniature 
machine, so that the farmer will know the exact 
per cent of each grade. With that knowledge he 
ean decide easily how much he wants to keep for 
seed. This method takes time, but it is the only 
satisfactory system from the viewpoint of the 
farmer. He knows what to expect and there should 
always be an earnest effort to meet his standard 
in this regard. 


The question arises—is 8 cents too much to pay 
for the cleaning of seed? In answer, it is an easy 
matter to prove to the farmer that it is not. Asa 
matter of fact, since ordinary cleaning costs 3 
cents, the question really resolves itself into 
whether the extra 5 cents is a justifiable expense. 
Records of grain cleaning show that discounts on 
crops amount to 5 cents for cockle and 4 cents for 
mixtures of barley, oats, etc., in wheat. Experi- 
ence also teaches that if you sow one bushel, you 
may reasonably expect to get 10 bushels in re- 
turn. Suppose then that it is possible to get 9 
cents more for each of those 10 bushels; that 
means a gain of 90 cents. With that condition or 
anything like it, it is not hard to show the farmer 
that it is well worth his while to pay the 5 cents 
additional. 

There is an advantage also in the yield to be 
secured from the plumper grades of grain that 
come as a result of the grading of seed. Experi- 
ments have been taken repeatedly by Government 
agents in this connection and have always shown 
the value of the plump berry for seed. For ex- 
ample, for three successive years, plots were sown 
with wheat of varying plumpness and the follow- 
ing results were obtained: 


40 per cent plumpness....23 bushels per acre. 
80 per cent plumpness....35 bushels per acre. 


In other words, there was an advantage of 12 bush- 
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els per acre with the plumper seed.. The direct 
results from such an advantage-are so obvious that 
they need no detailed explanation. 

As far aS can be determined there is only one 
fixed rule that will assure ‘success in cleaning 
grain: Secure the best machinery possible for your 
needs and give that machinery your most careful 


THESE ARE SOME OF THE IMPURITIES: WHICH GOOD CLEANING 
WILL REMOVE 


Sticks, Straws, 
They 
very Objectionable. 


saya NGS (Paper, 


Coal, Etc.) Taken from a Single 
of Wheat. 


Have No Intrinsic Value and Their Presence Is 


WILD OATS—Worth Good Money When Separated. Require a Good 


Separator 


BROKEN WHEATS Wor ‘More for Chick Feed After Separation 
Than Mixed with Good Wheat 


SHRUNKEN WHEAT—Very_ Prevalent This Year. When Mixed with 
Wild Oats and Small Seeds This Requires Efficient Cleaning Equipment. 


attention. You cannot exp2ct to start cleaners and 
separators at 7:00 a.m. and run them without any 
attention until noon and get the good results 
that you want. It is true, without a doubt, that 
some cleaning machinery is better than others, 
but the more attention and care that any kind gets, 
the better are the results obtained. 

In that connection, it must not be forgotten that 
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a goodly profit is within the grasp of every eleva- 
tor company on the pure basis of their wise choice 
of the cleaning machinery purchased. There is 
only one real test—mechanical perfection. How 
many companies forget that one omnipotent fea- 
ture and put -price or salesman’s talk into primary 
position! Every buyer should choose the machine 
best suited to his use, either by a personal inspec- 
tion of various machines or by personal touch with 
users of the different types. In all justice to him- 
self his final decision must be based on mechan- 
ical efficiency and construction, for he cannot ex- 
pect long life or good results from a poorly 
or flimsily constructed machine. For too 
many cleaners have been discarded after the 
first or second season, when a thoroughly 
»’ good one would have lasted 10 years at the 
minimum, 

So, all told, the matter of profitable grain 
cleaning presents food for thought from a number of 
very important angles. Every manager can well 
afford to take a couple of days off at this time of 
year and go over his records for the past two or 
three seasons with a view of figuring out for him- 
self whether he could have made more money for 
his company, if his house were better equipped for 
cleaning. The use of paper and pencil, combined 
with a little horse sense and plain arithmetic will 
very quickly show whether he is one of the fel- 
lows who can meet the competition of those who 
have studied the problem out for themselves and 
who do clean dirty grain efficiently. 


FAVORS STATE OWNED ELEVATORS 
FOR NEW YORK 


BY ELMER M. HILL 

Immediate appropriation of sufficient funds or 
the issuance of bonds for the erection at Buffalo, 
Oswego and New York City of state-owned grain 
elevators is recommended by Governor Alfred E, 
Smith of New York in his annual message to the 
state legislature. It is proposed to operate the 
elevators as part of the barge canal system, 

“There seems to exist some influence that works 
against the greatest development of canal grain 
commerce out of Buffalo,” says Governor Smith. 
He points out that there are more than 20 grain 
elevators at Buffalo and these structures could 
load 1,000,000 bushels a day into canal barges. At 
New. York, however, there are but two elevators 
equipped to handle grain arriving by canal and 
these are owned by railroad lines with which the 
canal competes. 


“These elevators will not furnish elevation or 
storage for canal borne grain,’ the message says, 
“put even if they would, their unloading capacity 
is but one quarter of the loading capacity at Buf- 
falo. Therefore there are practically no elevator 
facilities at New York to accommodate the grain 
trade on the canal.” 

As a result of this condition, barges arriving in 
the New York harbor with grain cargoes are com- 
pelled to lie from two to four weeks awaiting the 
arrival of ocean vessels. The demurrage charges 
that accrue make the cost of transportation to the 
grain shipper prohibitive and the loss of use of 
the barge by the carrier increases the cost of 
operation. 

Pointing out the need for a state-owned grain 
elevator at Oswego, the Governor says that the 
Canadian Government is now engaged in the im- 
provement of the Welland Canal connecting Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. The completion of this improve- 
ment will permit passage of deep draft lake ves- 
sels into Lake Ontario. It is the belief of Canadian 
authorities that many of the vessels now bringing 
grain to Buffalo will pass into Lake Ontario when 
the Welland Canal is enlarged, discharging their 
cargoes at the Canadan ports of Kingston and 
Prescott for furtherance by barge to Montreal for 
export. 

“There is danger that much of the grain com- 
merce would be diverted to Montreal by this im- 
proved route,’ the Governor says. “New York 
should haye a competing port on Lake Ontario and 
the port of Oswego offers excellent facilities. Tho 
erection and operation of a large grain elevator 
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by the state at Oswego furnishes the argument 
necessary to influence the improvement of the 
harbor at Oswego by the federal authorities.” 
With such facilities on Lake Ontario, the grain 
commerce that might pass Buffalo would still be 
attracted to the domestic route. Estimates made 
indicate that grain might be transported by lake 
and barge canal via Oswego cheaper than through 
Buffalo and there is no question. according to 
Governor Smith, but that modern elevator facili- 
ties at Oswego would be a big factor in conserving 
and developing the canal grain commerce which 
should be the most important of that waterway. 
Touching on the situation at Buffalo, Governor 
Smith believes that the state should own and oper- 
ate a grain elevator at Buffalo for the exclusive 
use of canal boats. The message says that if an- 
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tagonistic interests are withholding grain traffic 
from the canal, a state elevator would control the 
situation, being a part of the barge canal terminal 
scheme. } 

“If elevator charges are too high to permit the 
successful operation of carriers transporting grain 
on the canal, the state elevator, not primarily a 
moncy-making facility, may reduce elevator charges 
to a basis that would enable carriers to absorb 
such charges and yet operate profitable on a low 
freight rate,” Governor Smith says. 

Issuance of long term bonds is suggested as one 
means of financing the construction of the three 
elevators by Governor Smith, who adds that “the 
improvements are intended to and undoubtedly 
will endure to the benefit of several generations 
to come.” 
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No. 22—Old B. & O. “B” at Baltimore 
- By JAMES F. HOBART 


CCORDING to the vibratory theory, each 
and every particle of matter on the face of 
the earth is in a state of constant vibra- 
tion and the things we see and hear appeal to our 
senses in a manner equivalent to their rate of vi- 
bration. 

When we meet certain people, our vibrations 
clash and we feel like getting as far away as pos- 
sible from them, or like hitting them with an axe. 
On the other hand, when vibrations blend, people 
are attracted to each other and each one seems 
unable to see enough of the other. Expect this 
must be the case with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Elevator bunch in Baltimore. Take them, from 
Superintendent Peterson and Agent Seal, down to 
the elevator floor sweeper, they couldn’t possibly 
have given me a better or a more cordial welcome 
than they did during the week of December 1, 
when I visited the B. & O. elevators. 

The headquarters of the elevator management, 
both for the B. & O., the Pennsy and the Western 
Maryland elevators are centered in the Board of 
Trade Building, the Western Maryland Elevator 
having been placed by the Railroad Administra- 
tion under the management of John A. Peterson, 
the genial] superintendent of the B. & O. elevators. 
My tour of these elevators was personally con- 
ducted, being taken in state via a Baltimore Union 
Traction Car to each elevator, thence to lunch at 
the B. & O. restaurant on the 18th floor of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Building, in the center of the 
city. Here, any employe of the railroad offices may 
be served with “eats” rightly prepared and very 
appetizing. 

Mr. Peterson was going around to the elevators 
with me himself, but alas! he had to go duck hunt- 
ing with the president of the B. & O. that day, to- 
gether with several other officials; and that night 
the relatives of more than 65 fine ducks were 
bewailing the day which sent Mr. Peterson among 
them! A great place for wild ducks around Bal- 
timore, but evidently not at all healthy—at least 
while the elevator party was on the warpath. 

I was very much interested in the complete 
system used in the elevator office for keeping 
tabs upon what was being done in the four ele- 
vators looked after by that office. Hvery morning 
at eight o’clock, they issue a report consisting of 
a single page, about 11 inches wide by 22 inches 
high, printed upon a mimeograph or similar dupli- 
cating device. About 80 copies are printed each 
day, Sundays excepted, and the copies are dis- 
tributed among people and concerns interested in 
grain and elevator matters. The copies are sent 
out by messengers and are duly receipted for by 
those receiving same, the record being made in 
a book carried by the messenger, the same as if 
it were a telegram. 

The “copy” for the issue is all received by tele- 
phone from the four elevators. Most of it comes 
from three of them, the fourth being a domestic 
elevator, Mount Clare, where only local work is 
done. The issue of December 1 is given in full 


of the house. 


herewith, that the manner in which its items are 
handled may be seen and understood. 

The particular portion of the office force con- 
cerned in the issue of this sheet, or bulletin, comes 
to the office an hour earlier each morning, that 
they may get it out about eight. To even up 
matters, the “newspaper gang” goes home an hour 
earlier in the afternoon. But, they don’t seem to 
have things down as fine as did one office employe 
who, whenever he was late of a morning, used to 
say: “Gee! I’m half an hour late this morning, 
Ill sure have to make up for it by going home a 
half-hour early this afternoon”! 

Agent Seal took me first to the B. & O. Elevator 
“B” at Locust Point. There were formerly three 
elevators here “A,” “B” and “OC,” but “A” was burned 
several years ago and its site is now occupied by 
one of the most modern freight docks upon the At- 
lantic Coast. Elevator “B” is as far as the writer can 
learn, the oldest export elevator in America and 
is the pioneer in grain handling for ocean ship- 
ment. Hlevator “C” at the end of the next dock, is 
a little younger than “B,”’ having been erected in 
nit: a 

The land immediately around the Locust Point 
elevators should be a Mecca for the Irish residents 
of America, becausé of the fact that almost all 
the soil thereabouts has been made by dumping 
overboard dirt and rocks brought from Ireland as 
ballast by ships taking cargoes of grain from the 
elevators located at that place. So much ballast 
was at one time thrown out, that means for han- 
dling and disposing of it had to be installed by the 
B. & O. Railroad Company. 

B. & O. Elevator “B” is built of frame and cor- 
rugated steel and contains 210 cob-house bins 
which have a total storage capacity of 1,200,000 
bushels. Of these wooden bins, 193 are for storage 
and 17 for shipping purposes. The waterway upon 
which this elevator stands is known as the Pa- 
tapsco Basin, and is a portion of the mouth of the 
river by same name, just above where the river 
reaches Chesapeake Bay. 

There is claimed for Elevator “B” a receiving ca- 
pacity of 12,000 bushels of grain per hour, with a 
shipping capacity of 72,000 bushels per hour. The 
very peculiar arrangement of the elevator causes 
it to load-in from the legs placed along the sides 
The loading-out is done from the 
middle of the house. This limits the loading-out 
capacity and places this work in the dark of the 
middle of the house where dust from the open 
spouts might cause Dr. Brown to throw a fit a 
minute were he to visit this elevator. But, even 
with the dust, there has never been an explosion 
in the elevator during its 45 years of hard and 
continuous use. 

Four grain cleaners give a capacity of 10,000 
bushels per hour and the Hess Drier, added since 
the elevator was built, has a capacity for handling 
3,000 bushels of grain per hour, more or less, ac- 
cording to condition of the grain. A considerable 
amount of ingenuity had to be displayed in ar- 
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ranging the drier, but it was finally so placed that 
it receives grain direct by gravity from the top of 
the house, discharging it to a belt conveyor. This 
conveyor runs right out over the floor of the ele- 
vator until it can discharge’ dried grain directly 
into the sink around one of the loading-in legs. 
The motive power which drives Elevator “B” is 
steam and electricity, there being two “old-timer” 
vertical steam engines and eight electric motors 
ranging in size up to 25 horsepower. The slow- 
speed old engines, of 250 horsepower each, were 
made by the Fishkill Landing (N. Y.) Machine 
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Office of Superintendent of Elevators 
Grain Report of Western Maryland Railroad and Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Elevators: 


8 A.M. Monday, December 1, 1919. 


Cars on yard: W. MD. B. & O. 
Wiest iis. scarosasarece 5 29 
1 
New arrivals not 
graded!) Mri Ly 44 
25 74 
Cars on: Line. i. cisi0. 0. 8 68 
Total cars on yard and 
hime: CSG saan tetial ciate 33 142 


Cars permitted but not arrived: 765 wheat; 256 rye; 18 
corn; 28 oats; 32 barley; total, 1,194 cars. 

Cars at Brunswick: 1 for Port-Covington; 29 for Locust 
Point. xe ‘ 


Cars in transit from Brunswick: none. 
Laborers to-day ...:... 23 42 
Laborers yesterday.....11 12 
Skilled men to-day....33 56 


Skilled men yesterday. ..21 20 
Laborers short to-day.... eh 
Skilled men short to-day... 


4 P.M. Saturday, November 29, 1919. 
Cars unloaded ........ 21—29,878 bus. Elev. B. 19 


Elev. C. 30 
Total 49—64,651 bus. 
Number hours unloading 
CATS Pa sieae eset Elev. B, 4:20 

Elev. C, 6:00 
Delivered to ships..... 91,000 bus. 123,000 bus. 
Bay boats unloaded....1—4,043 bus. 1—1,033 bus. 
Bay boats at elevator. .None None 
Cars loaded out....... None None 
Expect to unload today. .25 cars 40 cars 


Additional capacity of 


elevator is. yee eee ae 807,000 bus. Elev. B, 634,000 bus. 
Elev. C, 669,000 bus. 
Expect to deliver to 
SHS. West srie satay ecaieete None 30,000 bus. 
Boats at elevator...... None Nolisement—105,000 wheat 


On board—75,000 
Boats expected, Valemore—103,200 wheat None 
(Date not definite. ) 


Stock ; . MD. B. (os 
Wie a teiraeneters cole ev revo veer 905,724 415,961 421,156 
COTM hist scsi on deey ole Yoon pte tc a A Rn TS ttt Raat ht a 
Oats herve aren tanaen aan Uy (oe Co PS oe 5,924 
Ua lotsa sain 5; etlerein oat EGON lewctiia, \instrcas 3,542 
Barley oss a5 clarence F(t) DRM OS i Salem AL 

941,968 415,961 430,622 
Boats in harbor not assigned berths: 
WRCEG TUS TI Sa falatetorrsiatete nia cpt tirca seats sens 220,000 wheat 
VEGGIES 5a be Aartes w¥haatle card ede eke erate 337,000 wheat 
Caledonter wigs che.u sic eon cis cette oreo eie ne aloeitee 65,000 wheat 
Maryland ane ck icc deuce Renee cee ae 65,000 wheat 


Remarks: W. Md. Elevator worked all day yesterday (Sun- 
day). Unloaded four cars. Unloaded two bay boats; deliv- 
ered 57,000 bushels to ship. 

B. & O. worked all day yesterday (Sunday). Elevator C 
unloaded three bay boats; delivered 18,566 to ship. 

Steamship Champion finished at W. Md. yesterday. 120,000 
rye and 88,000 wheat, and left. 

Steamship Caprera finished at B..& O. yesterday, 117,261 
bushels wheat and left. 

DELAYS: 


B. & O. 
None 


Vessels at Pennsylvania Elevator: Newton, 89,000 wheat. 
Expected at Pennsylvania Elevator—none. 
Cars on yard 


W. MD. 
None 


Stock in elevator 


Wheat, 26 Wheat, 216,175 
Mt. Clare Elevator E (domestic) Stock in Elevator 

Cars on yard—None CAG iste ohare citetaaines 18,607 
Cars unloaded—3 Corn S.\e steers 11,183 
Oats scence eericerscie 185,174 

Rives Syeccamrers aise ons 2,383 

Barley (25 << cnsecsn cos 3,542 

220,839 


a 


Company and have been in use since the elevator 
was built and bid fair to continue their slow but 
solid service for many years longer. The two en- 
gines enable either side of the house to be oper- 
ated independent of the other side and a break- 
down of one of the engines or its transmission 
cannot stop more than half of the house. 

All kinds of transmission is used in this ele- 
vator. Gear, belt, rope and perhaps a silent chain 
or two on the more modern of the motors. There 
are four Webster Belt Conveyors in use, the lengths 
ranging from 60 and 90 feet to 130 and 650 feet 
in length. The power shovels installed in this 
elevator are probably the first ever used for un- 
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loading grain from box cars. The scales used are 
24 in number, all Fairbanks-Morse and are placed 
under hoppers of 600 bushels each. 

This old elevator is quite a baby after all, as it 
is 329 feet 8 inches long, 98 feet 2 inches wide 
and 100 feet high. The first corn was unloaded 
for trial of the elevator on June 22, 1874. Regular 
operation was started on August 5, 1875, and it 
has been in continuous service ever since that 
time. 

When the new Girard Point Elevator near Phila- 
delphia was opened several years ago, a news- 
paper man wrote up the performance of the new 
house and told some of the things it did, referring 
somewhat slightingly to some of the older ele- 
vators, in his description. As shown by the fol- 
lowing letter, some official connected with Ele- 
yator “B” took exceptions to the account of the new 
performance and sent the following letter, which 
put an effective stopper on the jawing-tackle of 
that particular newspaper man. 

Gentlemen: . 

Permit me to refer to your issue of July 24, 1915, 
and correspondence from Philadelphia on page 80. It 
appears that all records for the quick loading of 
Wheat cargoes were broken July 16 when 250,000 
bushels of wheat were loaded on board the British 
steamship Pengreep at the new Girard Point grain 
elevators in 13 working hours. Included in the work- 
ing time was the filling of 5,050 bags with wheat, 


which was made necessary in order to comply with 
the requirements of the underwriters. 


You may be interested in knowing that at Balti-_ 


more & Ohio Plevator “B,’ Locust Point, Md., Septem- 
ber 18 and 19, 1914, the steamship Burnby loaded 
203,980 bushels of oats in eleven hours and 25 min- 
utes. Included in this was the filling of 2,510 bags 
containing 10,421 bushels of oats for trimming. 

Quite unlike the new Philadelphia elevator named 
is the aged, but not infirm Elevator “B,”’ which was 
completed in and has seen continuous service since 
August 5, 1875. 

Yours very truly, 


Furthermore, it was shown me that the “aged 
but not infirm” elevator has a record of having 
handled during a single year, 26,147,425 bushels 
of grain. In addition to handling wheat, corn, oats, 
rye, barley and all the other grains, this elevator 
also handles beans, peas and flax seed. 

Both of the B. & O. elevators at Locust Point 
are equipped with fire escapes, each of which is 
made in the form of a spiral slide, which winds 
like a corkscrew around and around in a circular 
steel tower from a level with the top of the ele- 
yator building to the dock outside of the building. 
These are the Alvey-Ferguson Spiral Slide Fire 
Escapes and the spiral slide is connected with each 
portion of the elevator where there is a floor or 
platform upon which men could make their way in 
ease of fire. The tpper portion of the house is 
connected with the fire escape spiral by means of 
several bridges, one at each level where there is 
a floor. These bridges run through the air from 
the narrow portion of the house to the escape 
which stands just beside the main portion of the 
elevator. At the bottom of the cylindrical fire 
escape is a door which is normally closed and 
locked and which can only be opened from the 
inside.” When a man slides down the chute, his 
feet strike a steel plate a few inches in front of 
the door. The impact of the man’s body against 
the plate, operates a lever which unlocks the door 
and out comes the man, feet first upon the ground. 

During the testing of a similar fire escape some 
years ago, they coaxed a big Irishman to enter 
the chute at the top and slide down. Pat started 
all right but by the time he had got halfway down, 
he had evidently gotten a bit confused with his 
rapid circular movement and began ito holler. He 
called upon all his patron saints, and as he shot 
out of the steel casing upon the ground he was 
yelling at the top of his voice: “Be Jabers an its 
mesilf that’s afther goin’ to h in a hand- 
basket!” ; 

When this elevator was built, they didn’t have 
as large ships as they do nowadays and the grain 
spouts which are swivelled from the sides of the 
building were ample for reaching into the hold of 
any ship which might come along. But it is dif- 
ferent now. The old spouts will not reach above 
the rail of a modern ship without leading out 
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nearly level or perhaps up-hill, so they had to 
make other arrangements for loading the big 
vessels. 

Accordingly, mammoth spouts called “long johns” 
have been placed at intervals along both sides of 
he elevator building and also one on the dock 
end. These huge spouts were cut into the grain 
circulation directly underneath the scale hoppers. 
It was not possible to get the spouts high enough 
if they were connected below the scale garners, 
so they were cut in as stated, directly below the 
scale hoppers, which cuts down the effective time- 
operation of the device as loading must be stopped 
while the scale hoppers are filled; but it enables 
the little elevator to get there with the big ships. 

At the water end of the elevator building, there 
is a marine leg for unloading bay boats, as they 
designate the small craft which ply in all direc- 
tions on Chesapeake Bay. These small boats bring 
local wheat from the farmers up and down the 
180 mile length of the bay, and there are many 
good wheat farms on either side of that waterway. 
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eral years ago and the elevator electrified. Hence 
the large steam plant at Elevator “B,” requiring a 
steel stack in addition to the brick stack originally 
built. 

Coal is unloaded from cars at a low trestle 100 
feet in front of the boiler room door, conveyed to 
the boilers and ashes remoyed therefrom by “Irish 
buggies” which are operated by very dusky push- 
ers. An elaborate system of fire protection has 
been worked out by the B. & O. Company at the 
Locust Point docks and the elevators have the 
full benefit thereof. This fire system is so well 
worked out, that by simply touching a telegraph 
key, the engineer of the fire pump station can 
open a valve and send a solid eight-inch stream 
of water, under a head of 125 pounds per square 
inch, leaping into the stand pipe of the elevator, 
from which, by means of good hose everywhere, 
powerful streams of water may be available in- 
stantly after the alarm of fire has been given. 
But more about the fire-protection system next 
month, also about the “in for life’ men who care 
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They have all kinds of trouble with the marine 
leg too, on account of the fact that the bay boats 
have also increased in size considerably since the 
elevator was built. Just imagine the pleasure (?) 
of unloading a vessel with the marine leg and then 
finding that the vessel has come up out of the 
water as the grain was removed, to such an extent 
that it is impossible to swing the marine leg out 
of the hold of the vessel. It is very often neces- 
sary to remove the vessel’s rail or a portion 
thereof to let the marine leg swing clear, and to 
hoist out the remainder of the grain in a bucket, 
or in sacks filled in the hold. Power shovels are 
used in these small boats in connection with the 
marine leg, 

An open wharf extends the length of the ele- 
vator on either side, and on one side, a railroad track 
has been laid so that box cars may be run under 
the loading-out spouts, the same spouts that are 
used for loading small boats, and by means of 
goose necks grain may be shot directly into box 
cars when it is desired to load out cars for any 
reason. 

The elevator has a detached office building, where 
the elevator foreman and his assistants are snugly 
housed, and the elevator blackboard and the grain 
testing apparatus. What moisture testing is neces- 
sary is done across the dock at Elevator “C,” 
where there is a small room devoted entirely to 
grain testing. 

The little office is nicely steam-heated, steam 
being supplied by a battery of six or seven loco- 
motive type boilers of 150-horsepower each. The 
steam plant seems very large, but it is necessary 
because these boilers not only supply steam for 
heating and grain drying, but they must also sup- 
ply all the steam used for similar purposes by 
Elevator “C,” the boilers and engines belonging to 


for these elevators. Some of the men have been 
in continual service there for 44 or 45 years and 
are still hustling the ‘‘old but not infirm’ elevator 
for all it is worth! 


ANOTHER DREAM 


A Utopian plan for handling the grain crops of 
the country was recently outlined by A. Sapiro, an 
attorney of San Francisco and counsel for the Asso- 
ciated Prune and Apricot Growers, of California. 
Mr. Sapiro voiced his simple program, as follows: 

We have stabilized the agricultural industry of 
California. The farmer now knows that he is going 
to make a profit on what he raises. 

In the matter of wheat everybody knows that it 
was the only food product controlled in price by the 
Government during the war and that it would have 
gone to $3 or $4 if the Government had kept its hands 
off. Now, the price of wheat is made chiefly by 
gamblers at Liverpool, assisted by the gamblers of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. Remember that the 
elever speculator not only knows his business, but 
yours as well. You know only your own. 

Alone you are helpless, but together you can con- 
trol the situation. Suppose, for example, that in 
each wheat-growing state is organized a non-profit, 
non-capital company, that each grower contracts to 
sell all his wheat for five years through these bodies. 
Then say that each is represented in a national 
wheat exchange of say 50 members, one to represent 
the Federal Trade Commission, one the Federal Re- 
serve Board and three to be appointed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

This body could appoint a governing board to run 
the wheat business. One department would be by 4 
scientific wheat man, another for grading and ware- 
housing, another for supplies, another to publish a 
weekly paper direct to the farmers. There would 
also be a department of finance, of transportation and 
of sales, . 

There is not a thing in this that has not been done 
with great success in California. You would have 
also to control the elevators, but the financing of the 
proposition would be simple. It can be done. Whether 


the elevator in question having been removed sev- jt wil] be done depends on you. 
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GET THE = FACTS 


y ROPAGANDA best met by 
counter publicity. Missouri is in for a 
siege of Non-partisan League oratory and 
pamphlets, if reports are true, and grain 
dealers in the state should arm themselves 
with facts to meet the attack. If the same 
methods are used in Missouri as have been 
tried in other states the chief weapons will 
be: Appeal to class prejudice based upon an 
entirely false thesis; attacks on middlemen 
generally, no matter how efficiently they may 
be performing their function; plain lies about 
the profits derived from non-partisanship ; 
and a promise of political control. In fact 
the principle of political control is being 
used as one of the chief arguments, the result 
in North Dakota being pointed to as a sam- 
ple of this sort of success. 

The Non-partisan League has made little 
progress in South Dakota, next door to its 
chief stamping ground, because the people in 
that state have required more than promises, 
particularly when these promises are proved 
to be false. Thus, when Mr. McGovern, 
grain inspector and mill manager for North 
Dakota was in South Dakota recently he 
made the statement that the state-owned 
mill in North Dakota was paying $2.33 for 
53-pound wheat, 46 cents more than the 
farmers in South Dakota were receiving. 
Immediately Don Livingston, director of the 
Department of Marketing, sent out circular 
letters to verify. or disprove the statement. 
Hundreds of replies were received from 
which it was found that many elevators and 
mills, both co-operative and independent 


can be 


‘ co-operation. 
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were paying more than the North Dakota 
mill, and those that paid less were in sections 
where the wheat was poor in quality. 

Co-operative elevators are not non-par- 
tisan elevators, and an attack on the prin- 
ciples of the latter. bear no reflection on 
The Non-partisan League is a 
socialist political organization with radical 
tendencies; co-operation is simply a matter 
of business. 


TWO SOURCES OF PROFIT 


OST elevator operators would be sur- 
prised if they were told that they were 
manufacturers, but where a grain cleaner is 
used that is what they are in effect. As grain 
comes from the farmer’s wagon it is raw 
material. The first step in the manufactur- 
ing process, if the grain is delivered direct 
to the mill, is cleaning, so that the elevator 
which performs this service and sells the 
grain, is marketing a partially manufactured 
product. 

When an act is a,matter of routine in any 


plant it loses its distinctive character, and ; 


yet, as Mr. Kernan points out in his article, 
“Does It Pay to Clean Grain?” cleaning is 
quite apart from the ordinary purchase and 
sale of grain, and can be made to pay good 
dividends. The article mentioned is a con- 


vincing argument for grain cleaning and 


those houses which are not equipped to per- 
form this service are overlooking a fertile 
field of profit. 

Many houses with no cleaners make 
money for their owners. Handling grain at 
a country station is a service which warrants 
a fair return. But why be content with one 
source of profit when there are two at hand 
with but little additional outlay of capital? 


THE SPREAD BETWEEN SPRING AND 
WINTER WHEAT 


HE Canadian Wheat Board announces 

that it will sell some spring wheat flour 
in this country. But this need not cause 
alarm to our Northern millers as dealers’ in 
the Dominion have estimated that if all 
European flour orders in that country were 
filled there would be a domestic shortage of 
3,000,000 barrels. The United States is the 
best spring wheat flour market in the world 
at present, and the reason of it is one of the 
greatest arguments for advertising the world 
has seen. 

Spring wheat flour has been advertised for 
years as a flour superior to all others. Bak- 
ers, to be sure, can make more loaves from 
a barrel than from winter wheat, but even 
bakers are not justified in paying the great 
difference demanded. Housewives, when 
they know how, can make better bread from 
winter wheat than from spring. 

In England where both spring and winter 
wheat are blended in the mill there is a dif- 
ference in price of about 15 cents a bushel 
between Manitoba hard spring and our red 
winter. This represents about the actual 
difference in value to bakers. And yet there 


is a spread of 65 cents at Chicago between 
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No. 2 northern and No. 2 red winter. Fifty 
cents of it is sentiment from advertising. 
The mystery of it is that in winter wheat 
territory there are many elevators who han- | 
dle and push spring wheat flour at the ex- 
pense of winter wheat, thereby discounting 
their own principal product. Of course, the 
winter wheat mills are somewhat to blame 
for not backing their product with advertis- - 
ing, but those who have used both flours in 
their homes need no incentive to choose the 
winter wheat flour when they can get it. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


ANY elevator companies are finding 
themselves heavily handicapped be- 
cause their capital stock has shrunk in value 
and their operating capital is not sufficient 
to handle the business. It costs real money 
to borrow these days and as it will take some 
years to even approach pre-war levels, an in- 
crease in capital stock would be advisable 
wherever the volume of business necessitates 
extensive loans. 

There is something to be said on the score 
of income tax, also. Undercapitalized busi- 
ness found the Federal taxes bearing heavily 
upon it, more heavily than the business 
warranted in many cases. An increase in the 
stock issue, therefore, is a protection coming 
and going and should have careful considera- 
tion. 


SPOILING A GOOD THING 


ELFISHNESS is at the bottom of many 

of our troubles. The Bureau of Markets 
recently issued an order regarding full car- 
loads to restrict the use’ of the notation | 
“Heavily loaded cars.” Some shippers ap- 
parently have taken advantage of this order 
and have plugged their cars with a bottom 
layer of off-grade grain. It will take only 
a few of such cases to make inspectors sus- 
picious of all heavily loaded cars and refuse 
to issue a clear certificate.’ 

The cupidity of a few unscrupulous deal- 
ers can bring a great hardship on the entire 
trade, and it would promote the interests of 
all if every case of plugging were made 
known to the trade. The quickest cure of 
such methods is publicity and the dealers 
who persist in them should be known so that 
buyers could be on their guard against being 
made victims of the skunks, 


A GOOD MOVE 


HE Senate is going to investigate the 
Federal Trade Commission. If this is 
a preliminary move to the abolition of the © 
body in question, business men generally 
will feel grateful. The investigating com- 
mittee will find, if they search far enough, 
that the Commission has been a detriment. 
rather than an aid in a great majority of 
cases, and that its operations as a rule have 
been distinguished by a profound ignorance 
of and meddling with the conditions and the 
systems which it proposed to remedy. 
The exacting requirements which the Com- 
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mission has made of business men have been 
among the most exasperating features of the 
past two years, particularly as most of the 
information asked for was duplicated by 
other agencies, and that which was not du- 
plicated was, for the most part, useless and 
apparently designed only to cause as much 
trouble as possible. 

There are plenty of laws on the statute 
books to effect complete protection to the 
people from corporation exploitation. The 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law is a matador who 
can be depended upon to slay the bull of 
unfair competition, but we need no banderil- 
leros to excite and enrage with their barbs 
the peaceful herd of law abiding corpora- 
tions, who seek their fair sustenance in the 
world, but do not find it necessary to tram- 
ple weaker members in the doing of it. Why 
is the Federal Trade Commission? 


WILL 1919 BE REPEATED? 


NLESS immediate steps are taken to 

give better car service in the corn belt 
than the Railroad Administration has given 
in the last 30 days, hundreds of thousands 
of bushels of corn will be endangered and the 
trade will face grave losses. So urgent is 
the need that President Gates of the Chicago 
Board has appointed a committee to confer 
with Mr. Hines direct. On December 22 
there were 12,434 cars of corn in country 
elevators awaiting shipment with little pros- 
pect of relief in sight. 
’ The Administration, of course, has an an- 
swer all ready. There are 1,200 empty grain 
cars on their way West from the seaboard. 
But the Grain Corporation will have first 
call on these, and as practically all the wheat 
at Chicago and Milwaukee, held by the Grain 
Corporation, has been sold to millers who are 
clamoring for the wheat, these cars and 
many others will be required to keep the 
mills going. In the meantime the corn crop 
waits, with the germinating season not far 
away. : 


DOCTORS DISAGREE 


N ANOTHER page may be found an 

outline by A. Shapiro of California of 
a plan by which wheat farmers of the coun- 
try can unite to control their product. He 
assures the farmers that the plan would be 
simple. In fact it would entail taking over 
the whole elaborate machinery of grain dis- 
tribution which has been built up as a re- 
sult of the experience of many years, or else 
organizing an entirely new machinery to 
parallel the present system. 

At about the same time Julius Barnes who 
knows the grain trade from seed to bread, 
advised the farmers of Nebraska that he dif- 
fered “strongly with the view that producers 
must combine to extort from the consumers 
of the country the adequate return not ob- 
tainable for producers otherwise. ...A 
study of history demonstrates that- when a 
community or an industry depends on com- 
bination and undue advantage to preserve 
themselves, that minute begins the deteriora- 
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tion which is prevented while they rely on 
their efforts and the intelligent adaptability.” 

Farmers want to be excluded from the 
operation of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
which would doubtless be part of Mr. Shapi- 
ro’s un-American program. Mr. Barnes ex- 
presses a refreshing belief in American inde- 
pendence and enterprise. Take your choice. 


RAILROAD RETURN SETTLED 


RESIDENT WILSON gave the country 

a welcome Christmas present when he is- 
sued his proclamation returning the railroads 
to private control March 1, 1920. This re- 
lieves in large measure the uncertainty that 
business felt regarding the future of the 
roads, but the feeling of relief will not be 
complete until Congress passes the compro- 
mise Esch-Cummins Bill. Not until then 
will we know whether the roads will have 
a show for their white alley. 

The equipment of the roads is in bad 
shape. There is a serious shortage of rolling 
stock and a greater maldistribution of the 
cars they have. Adjustment will be difficult 
and costly. Congress should provide for set- 
tlement of wage disputes without strikes and 
some control of capital stock issues; but 
more important, it should provide for a con- 
structive plan of rate making. Make up your 
mind to higher rates, but let the grain trade 
be ready to fight to prevent the destruction 
of the rate structure between markets. 


FOIBLES OF THE FARMER 


HE farmers of Kansas had crops this 
year valued at $1,087,000,000. And yet, 
the report of the Board of Agriculture tells 
us, the farmers made less net profit than in 
former years. No doubt that accounts for 
the extreme difficulty automobile,. tractor, 
piano and phonograph salesmen have in plac- 
ing their wares in that commonwealth. 
When will politicians have done with be- 
moaning the poverty of the farmers, even 
though the country banks are bursting with 
money, and every farm house boasts luxuries 
which only a small percentage of urban 
dwellers can afford? Farm products were 
the first by many months to feel the boost 
in value when the war began. They will 
have to be the first to show a material de- 
cline before a normal, even if not a pre-war 
level is reached. Farmers have made more 
money in the last three years than in any de- 
cade preceding. Why not admit it, instead 
of whining over a bank balance that would 
choke a cow? 


LENDING OUR CREDIT 


RAVELERS from Europe are agreed 
that transportation difficulties are the 
greatest handicap in the resumption of nor- 
mal conditions. Motive power aid rolling 
stock as well as roadbeds were used up dur- 
ing the war and a general renewal of all 
these factors will be necessary before an 
even distribution of supplies is accomplished. 
Belgium is recovering the most rapidly of 
all continental belligerents, and has placed 
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an order for 150 locomotives in this country, 
with an option of 50 others; payment to be 
made with 5-year, 6 per cent notes of the 
Belgian Government. This, together with 
the sale of 7,000,000,000 marks which were 
in circulation when the war ended, back to 
Germany at the pre-war rate, puts the little 
country on a sound financial basis, needing 
only temporary loans or credit to carry it 
over the first years. 

We should extend some credit not alone to 
Belgium, but to all Europe if we are to do 
our part in reconstruction period which is 
just as important as was the war itself. The 
plans suggested by Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Barnes, of utilizing part of the $1,000,000,000. 
guarantee fund, which has not been touched, 
for this purpose, are eminently sound and 
should have the endorsement of the trade. But 
nothing doing on the $15,000,000,000 pauperiz- 


ing loan suggested by Sir George Paish. 


ARE THE BULLS IN DANGER? 
HE question has been raised if the 
present stampede for wheat is not 

based entirely on the spring shortage and 
is therefore of fictitious economic origin. If 
the price does not represent a fictitious value, 
what will be the effect of the retirement of 
the Grain Corporation? 

We had this year, with the carry-over, al- 
most 1,000,000,000 bushels of wheat. Of this 
amount 650,000,000 is necessary for domestic 
consumption, seed and carry-over, leaving an 
exportable surplus of over 300,000,000. Up 
to January 2 exports of wheat and flour as 
wheat were 117,462,000 bushels, leaving a 
surplus balance of about 200,000,000 bushels, 
more than there is any possibility of ex- 
porting. To be sure a large amount of this 
surplus is low in quality, but any talk of 
a wheat famine is probably a product of 
spring wheat flour millers to protect their 
purchases for future flour sales. There is 
certainly no lack of wheat and there will 
probably be a considerable carry-over into 
the next crop. 

On this showing the price of wheat, par- 
ticularly spring wheat at $3.50, is high from 
the standpoint of the economic situation. It 
is not high, of course, if people continue to 
pay unreasonable prices for flour, but basic- 
ally it is too high, for the world supply and 
demand does not warrant it.- The Grain 
Corporation price approximates the world 
value of wheat. 

Mr. Hoover says that with a few excep- 
tions the countries of Europe will be on a 
normal production basis next year. If that 
is true, the demand for our new wheat from 
abroad will be light, on account of the high 
exchange, and because other countries will 
have large surpluses to sell for less money. 
Beginning July 1 there will beb a crop re- 
port market, with no way of foretelling how 
it will turn. The re-entry of the trade into 
the wheat futures market may temporarily 
produce an effect which later sober judgment 
will correct. But with any but a distinct 
wheat shortage, look to have about 
reached the zenith of war wheat prices. 
Not only wheat but other grains and food 
commodities are due for a decline. 


we 
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MENTION 


It will be but a short while now before 
July wheat futures will be open for trading. 


It remains for some transportation Solo- 
mon to define the term “unreasonable delay” 
in freight shipments. 


Let us hope that the coming year brings 
forth as prolific a crop of grain as it does of 
politicians and hot‘ air. Gosh, how we 


dread it! 


The only bread in Petrograd is said to be 
made of linseed meal and is very irritating. 
There are lots of things in Russia that are 
very irritating. 


The Government will not pay claims for 
losses on clear record cars. But February 
will soon pass and with it Order 57-A which 
makes all the trouble. 


The seed trade looks for a prosperous year, 
and the elevators that are in a position to 
handle grain or grass seed should show a 
balance sheet that fairly smiles. 


The demand for oats and rye from abroad 
keeps up and even promises to exceed the 
supply. The wonder is that rye hasn’t more 
neatly approached its real value. 


Fall wheat in Canada last year averaged 
2334 bushels to the acre as against 934 bush- 
els for spring wheat. Oats made 27% bush- 
els; barley 22 bushels; rye 14% bushels; and 
corn 48 bushels. 


Even in a business as dependent upon 
good will as operating an elevator, it is sur- 
prising to see how many grouches there are, 
and more surprising that they get away with 
it as long as they do. 


Steps are being taken at the terminals to 
speed up unloading, in an effort to increase 
the number of available cars. It will take 
more than unloading speed to supply the de- 
. mand, but every little helps. 


Alaska harvested 2,000 bushels of wheat 
last year and it is expected that within a few 
years the Fairbanks district at least will be 
self-supporting. Climatic limitations of all 
the grains seem to be disappearing. 


One of the most important developments 
of the year just closed was the flat and final 
repudiation of the Federation of Labor by 
the farmers of the country. This will take 
cn added significance as time passes. 


The Australian Wheat Board tfefused to 
give the British Government an option on 
18,666,666 bushels of new wheat, “in view of 
the hardening tendency of the world’s mar- 
ket.” It is quite likely the Board could do 
better in this country, particularly as Aus- 
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tralia is buying considerable merchandise 
here and needs something besides rabbit 
skins to send back. We bought 60,000,000 
pounds of rabbit skins of her last year, which 
are converted into sealine coats. 


We will give the Railroad Administration 
credit for generally answering letters cour- 
teously, even though the information or the 
decision asked for was not forthcoming. 
Courtesy has never been known to hurt a 
deal of any kind. 


The elevators that have grain driers are 
celebrating a private Thanksgiving of their 
own. Corn is coming to most markets with 
anywhere up to 22 per cent of moisture, 
which is too much to induce dreamless sleep 
at this time of year. 


According to the Drake, N.D., News, it 
costs some elevators in that state handling 
50,000 bushels of grain a year only 3.03 cents 
per bushel to handle wheat. We are glad we 
hold no stock in one of those houses if they 
pay for their grain on that basis. 


With a 25 per cent drop in winter wheat 
acreage and a lot of Hessian fly in prospect 
the outlook for a bumper crop next year are 
very slight. But the spring wheat made a 
light crop so the prospects in the Northwest 
are somewhat better if proper seed can be 
obtained. 


Mr. Hoover says that the world has just 
enough bread cereals to go round, but trans- 
portation is bad everywhere, so they can’t go 
round. That means that someone will have 
to bid high to overcome the natural difficul- 
ties, and that bid will have an effect on the 
rest of the crops. 


a 


The sales of formaldehyde in the spring 
wheat states has increased from 150 to 325 
per cent in the last two years, the increase 
representing supplies used in fighting smut. 
The Government is working hard to interest 
wheat growers everywhere in the economy 
of seed treatment. 


Effective February 1, France intends to 
raise the price of wheat from 43 to 75 francs 
per metric hundredweight. The Govern- 
ment will retain the monopoly in buying, im- 
porting and distributing foreign grain. The 
export trade will have several hard prob- 


lems on its hands even after June. 
= a eles 


If weevil appears in your wheat fumigate 
at once. Carbon bisulfid is not expensive, is 
easily handled, though it is combustible, and 
it will surely do the business if the tempera- 
ture is not below 60 degrees. 
turning will also kill many. Live weevil 


means no grade wheat. It pays to fumigate. 
a as ES a 


Frequent 


Freight tonnage passing through Sault 
Ste. Marie in 1919 was the smallest in five 
years. Fewer vessels were in commission 
and fewer trips were made, due principally 
to strikes. Flour shipments, 7,246,495 bar- 
rels, were the smallest since 1911, and the 
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wheat movement was only 113,734,848 
bushels, also the lightest in eight years. 
Other grains totaled 52,734,345 bushels. Salt, 
oil, and general merchandise, all of them of 
comparatively small tonnage, were the only 
commodities that made gains. 


The agent for Pierce County, N. D., has 
figured wheat yield averages for a number 


of years and concludes that a farmer in that 


section can better afford to grow durum 
wheat at $1.49 than hard spring at $2.04. The 
present market for durum is ‘almost as stable 
as for spring wheat but the crop might easily 
be overdone. 


The National Association already has 107 
new members since the fall meeting. On 
February 1 the annual boosters campaign 
starts for 250 members. By that time there 
will only be about 125 more to obtain and the 
campaign will be of very short duration. If 
you expect to get in om the booster prizes it 
is time to get busy. 


There seems little encouragement for a 
return to normal international exchange in 
the report that America’s trade balance for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, was $3,978,- 
134,947, a new high record for any nation. 
The pound sterling is over a dollar below par 
while the franc has decreased more than 50 
per cent in value. 


The spread of cash corn on the Chicago 
Board of Trade in 1919 was 88 cents, froni 
$1.22 to $2.10, the high point being reached 
in July and August. Oats ranged between 
£4 cents and 89 cents; and wheat, $2.21 low 
in July to $3.45 high in December. It is 
sefe to say that had there been no restric- 
tions the spreads would have been materi- 
ally higher. 


The barley trade may take encouragement 
from the fact that the Government is boost- 
ing the use of malt sirup, which can be made 
by brewers with no changes or additions in 
their plants except for evaporating pans. If 
the Government prognosis is correct the de- 
mand for this sirup will counterbalance the 
effect of prohibition, at least during the 
present sugar shortage. 
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One might expect such extravagant ut- 
terance from a farm paper or a rural con- 
gressman, but the following old, exploded 
statement seems rather below the Kansas 
Board of Agriculture which issued it: 

The Kansas farmer receives about $2.00 per 
bushel for his wheat. It requires 4%4. bushels to 
make a barrel of flour of 196 pounds. This barrel 
of flour will make 294 one-pound loaves of bread 
which retail at 10 cents each, or $29.40 for the bar- 
re! of flour when sold as bread. To this must be 
added the by-products in the manufacture of flour, 
as bran and shorts, valued at $1.35. The consumer 


thus pays $7.14 per bushel for the wheat for which 
the farmer receives only $2.00. 


Surely the Kansas Board knows that the 
consumer pays only $2 for the wheat and 
$5.14 for labor, transportation, interest, over- 
head, and other expenses incident to manu- 
facturing and selling a commodity, 
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THE ELECTION AT MEMPHIS 

The Memphis Hay and Grain Association at its 
recent annual meeting, elected the following offi- 
cers: Embrey E. Anderson, president; W. R. Smith 
Varriz, vice-president; Walter J. Fransiola, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The Association started a move- 
ment for a modern terminal grain elevator with a 
capacity of 1,000,000 bushels. 


TACOMA EXCHANGE IS ORGANIZED 

The Tacoma Grain Exchange was organized by 
members of the Tacoma grain trade and started 
active operations on January 1. The officers of the 
Exchange are: F. B. Burke of the Sperry Flour 
Company,.president; P. S. Brown of the Albers 
Bros. Milling Company, secretary-treasurer, and 
L.. M. Daniel, representing the Northern Grain and 
Warehouse Company, manager. , 

The directors are, in addition to the officers: 
H. B. Clark of the Fisher Flour Mills; William 
Irons, of the Puget Sound Flour Mills; C. HE. Cur- 
ran, of Tacoma Grain Company; John B. Stevens, 
of John B. Stevens & Co.; Fred Kenworthy, of Ken- 
worthy Grain & Milling Company; W. A. Farr, of 
Tacoma Feed Company, and F. W. Chovil, of Coast 
Trading Company. 


GOOD DEMAND AT INDIANAPOLIS 

“The extreme light receipts we have been having 
haye not been equal to the demand. Indianapolis, 
being the distributing point it is, could use two 
or three times the amount of grain we are get- 
ting. For the past week our grain has been selling 
on a basis of the Chicago prices f. 0. b. the Lllinois 
point. As long as these light receipts continue we 
fee] the trade can make no mistake in letting their 
grain come into this market. If you will compare 
the Indianapolis sales with those of other markets, 
you will find they are about the highest in the 
country, especially on corn and oats. 

“We believe it will take much heavier receipts to 
get our market down to a basis of the other mar- 
kets."—P. M. Gale Grain Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., review of week ending January 10. 


REVIEW OF PITTSBURGH MARKET 

“There has been a very urgent inquiry for 
winter wheat and market here practically bare 
with buyers very anxious. Millers are anxious for 
immediate shipment on wheat and are bidding 
good premiums. 

“Receipts of corn have been fairly liberal and 
just a little in excess of an indifferent demand the 
past week. Eastern markets generally are under- 
selling the West on all grades of corn, and there 
dces not appear to be any immediate prospects 
for a change from this condition. The past few 
days has seen very free offerings of corn from 
nearby Western states with buyers in the East very 
indifferent. 

“The moyement of oats has enlarged consider- 
ably the past week and nearby Western States 
seem very anxious to market oats, in fact it appears 
that oats are being loaded where empties are 
available in preference to corn in many instances. 

“The car situation has remained rather acute, 
but there seems to be a loosening up in some 
localities. In our opinion it is not so much a ques- 
tion of cars as transportation. If the railroads did 
not delay shipments enroute so long, there would 
be a much more plentiful supply of cars. It is a 
very common occurance to require four to five 
weeks to have cars delivered from Chicago to 
Pittsburgh and also from nearby stations to Pitts- 
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burgh whereas under normal. conditions one week 
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to 10 days would be considered plenty of time in 
which to make delivery.”—Harper Grain Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Market Letter of January 12. 


A DIRECTOR FROM NEW ENGLAND 


The Grain Dealers National Association has had 
ample opportunity to test the high character and 
ability of Boston merchants. None has contributed 
more to this reputation than A. S. MacDonald of 
the A. S. MacDonald Commission Company, who 
is a director of the Association, and one of the 
strong figures in the Eastern trade. 

The A. S. MacDonald Commission Company 
handles carlots of grain and millfeed, covering the 
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entire New England territory and with many ac- 
counts in New York State and New Jersey. It has 
earned an enviable place in the esteem of all who 
transact business with it. 

While Mr. MacDonald is well known to the regu- 
lar attendants of the National Association meet- 
ings, this is the first time we have been privileged 
to present his likeness in these pages. 


A LOW RECORD IN RAILROAD EQUIP- 
MENT 4 


The bearish construction placed on the state- 
ment of the wheat situation and a large run of 
corm, caused considerable selling early and a weak- 
er market. A good commission house demand 
eaused shorts to cover. Receipts promise to in- 
crease, although a very large movement is not 
to be expected on account of the shortage of roll- 
ing stock. An analysis of the railroad situation 
shows that until this year the smallest number of 
freight cars ordered in any year for the railroads 
since 1901 was 62,669,—this being the number in 
19808. In 1919 only 21,694 cars were ordered and, as 
14,895 of this number were tank cars ordered by 
private lines, striking new low records in railroad 
sauipment are made. 214 locomotives were or- 
dered in 1919 and most of these by industrial roads. 
During the past three years there has been an 
actual decrease of 933 miles in the mileage of rail- 
Ways operated in the United States. The scarcity 
of freight cars is an important factor in the grain 
markets. The movement has been delayed and the 
skortage of rolling stock precludes an overwhelm- 
ing movement. In sections where there has been 
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extensive farm land speculation, farmers 


FITZGERALD 
Cincinnati 
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will be 
compelled to sell their corn. Prospects for a bet- 
ter run of corn will remove a buying incentive. 
Oats made a good rally after the early weakness. 
Seaboard bids were on a working basis, but sel- 
lers scarce, as the car situation hampers the move- 


‘ment. The domestic cash demand continues good 
and receipts at present relative position to de- 
mand, indicate a further shrinkage of visible 


stocks.—Simons, Day & Co., Chicago. From Market 


Letter of January 18. 


DUES ARE INCREASED 

The annual dues on the Chicago Board of Trade 
have been made $150 for 1920, an amount double 
what they have been for the past 25 years. For 
years the Board has run along with the same as- 
sessment, but expenses have greatly increased and 
income failed to meet them. Also an expenditure 
of $40,000 is necessary to repair the building to 
make it habitable until a new one can be built. 

A budget system has been adopted under the 
administration of President L. F. Gates and the 
present Board of Directors, placing the Board’s af- 
fairs on a sound business basis. The proposition 
is being entertained to create a fund for the re- 
tirement of $50.000 of its bonds annually so that 
the bonded indebtedness can be reduced and the 
organization placed in better shape for floating a 
new loan when the plans are completed for erect- 
ing a new structure. 


USE CAUTION IN WHEAT BUYING 

Our Boy Solomon of Toledo, Ohio, says in Spe- 
cial Market Report of January 12: 

“Don’t load up with wheat at these prices. Di- 
rector Barnes says that farmers, millers and deal- 
ers outside of the Grain Corporation own and are 
carrying 437,000,000 bushels against 299,000,000 
year ago. He says wisdom dictates the reduction 
of commitments to the minimum required for the 
conduct of necessary current business. There is no 
immediate prospect of further purchases of flour 
by the Grain Corporation. The export outlet is 
open to millers individually without necessity for 
permits. Last season our total home consumption 
did not exceed 550,000,000. Winter wheat acreage 
is only 389,000,000, but our second largest crop, 
685,000,000, was raised from 37,000,000 acres. Twice 
the spring wheat crop has exceeded 350,000,000. 
Exports this season were 33,000,000 less than last. 


A FEW WHEAT STATISTICS 

“We have been asked for some wheat statistics 
by an estimator who thinks the United States may 
carry over one of its largest July 1, 1920, wheat 
surpluses. He believes the $2.23 wheat guarantee 
is the basic cause of the current surprising $2.65 
to $3.50 wheat levels, apart from the amazing 
spring wheat premiums. Basis of 590,000,000 for 
United States consumption and seed he figures a 
January 1, 1920, wheat surplus of possibly 287,- 
000,000. 

“The difficulty of exporting 120,000,000 to 150,- 
000,000 in next six months is apparent. If 150 
be shipped the United States may hold a 137 
surplus on July 1. The relation of wheat to other 
grain prices must be considered. The United States 
raised its 1919 wheat estimate to 941 in De- 
ecember. Owing to car shortage and some holding 
by farmers primary wheat receipts July 1 to Janu- 
ary 3 are 296 from a 941 crop versus 356 from a 
$17 crop of 1918. 

“Wheat statistics thus create wonder ag to the 
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basis of continued bullish expressions. If statis- 
tics are correct—can we sell our entire surplus 
uproad? In millions, on farms, 19; visible 7; sec- 
ond hands 30; crop 941, total 997. Consumption 
and seed 590; exports to January 1, 1920, 120. To- 
tal 710. Full surplus 287. If United States con- 
sumption rises to 620 the full surplus would be 
257, 

“The January 1, 1920, wheat visible of 75,000,000 
compares with 119 last year. On Decem- 
ber 1 Howard Bartels estimated a full surplus of 
996 basis of a 593 annual home consumption. 
corn at $1.75 


Basis of a $3 wheat average, 
may be relatively reasonable. At $2.82 for 
wheat—$1.50 corn might appear liberal. The U. S. 


wheat price and supply problem is therefore of 
exireme interest to the.corn belt. 

“World wheat surpluses January 1, 1920, can be 
estimated, millions: Australia, old and new, 80; 
United States, 207 to 237, above necessary reserves; 
Canada, 46; Argentina, old and new, 174. ‘Total, 
507 to 537. Russia may export 50.”—#. W. Wagner 
& Co., Weekly Review of January 10. 


A GOOD SUGGESTION ON CAR SHORTAGE 

“The situation in this market is the most quiet 
of any of the winter months for some years. Upon 
ccmparing the receipts for the present week with 
those for the same period in 1919 we find the move- 
ment of corn only one-third of what it was the 
sume time last year while the receipts of oats are 
just double those of last year but not heavy at 
that. A comparison of prices shows that corn is 
4 to 10c higher, oats 10 to 15c higher and hay 
about $2 per ton higher. 

“During the past few days there have been in- 
dications of a little improvement in the car situa- 
tion, but to offset this we also find farmers and 
holders of grain at country points showing a dis- 
position to hold for higher prices. We are in- 
clined to feel friendly to corn, even if a heavier 
run is experienced. Our ideas of a remedy in part 
for the car shortage is to make repairs faster as 
so many of them are unfit for grain loading.”— 
Bert A. Boyd Grain Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Special Market Letter of January 10. 


CONDITIONS AT ST. LOUIS 

“The condition in our wheat market has been 
very strong for the past two weeks. We have had 
an almost steadily advancing market with decreas- 
ing stocks. The daily receipts have not been enough 
to supply the milling demand, and millers have 
been forced to draw upon their stocks to keep their 
mills running. 

“There was some choice hard winter wheat sold 
here in the market yesterday at $3 and the No. 2 
red has been up around $2.85. We feel that this 
situation in wheat is going to become very acute 
before the new crop is raised. We look for mate- 
rially higher prices. 

“The car situation has been a hindrance to the 
movement of corn for the past 60 days. The ele- 
vator people have become so accustomed to the 
promise of cars and that they are going to get them 
next, together with all the other ‘tommy rot stuff’ 
that we get in the papers every day, that they 
have become rather case hardened and do not pay 
any attention to it. 

“The trouble with this whole situation is, there, 
is just a little bit too much business for the rail- 
road people to handle. The coal strike put them 
back two or three weeks on an already overcrowded 
condition and they have been forced to neglect 
every class of people in order to get fuel over their 
lines. We do not look for any let-up in this car 
shortage for the next three or four months. We 
think it will remain acute all the way through. 
With a week or two of good weather we may look 
for somewhat increased receipts, but nothing 
alarming. 

“The market has advanced steadily and it looks 
as though it may be reaching top today, possibly 
have scme setback, but there is no accumulation 
of stocks any place and it is pretty hard to have a 
bear market or panic on empty bins or bare shelves. 
The same is equally true, even more so, in this 
oats market. There are no stocks of oats any- 
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where except at Milwaukee, Chicago, Buffalo and 
a few at the Atlantic ports. All this vast Central 
and Southern territory is practically without any 
stocks of oats, and that is the great consuming ter- 
ritory of oats in the United States. We feel friendly 
to wheat, corn and oats tonight. 

| ’The big export business in rye has caused con- 
siderable demand to spring up locally and the odd 
lots of rye have been pretty well cleaned up, which 
leaves a rather healthy situation in that cereai,”— 
Elmore-Schultz Grain Company, St. Louis, 
Market Review of January 10. 


DEATH OF E. W. BAILEY 

E. W. Bailey, late head of the grain firm of 
E. W. Bailey & Co. of Chicago, one of the oldest 
firms on the Chicago Board of Trade, died January 
2 at his home 4858 Kenwood Avenue after a three 
day’s illness from neuralgia. He was 77 years of 
age and had been a member of the Board of Trade 
since 1879. 

Mr. Bailey was a native of Vermont and came 
West in 1871. In 18938, during the panic, he was 
forced to suspend through the failure of John 
Cudahy, for whom he carried a large line of lard. 
At that time he squared his obligations by paying 
36 cents on the dollar. Fourteen years later in 
1907 he paid out over $125,000 with interest at 6 


THE LATE E. W. BAILEY 


per cent to all creditors though not obliged to pay 
a cent. Mr. Bailey considered the repayment of 
the debt as a moral obligation. 

Mr. Bailey’s long association with the Board of 
Trade had brought him into contact with grain 
merchants and dealers everywhere by all of whom 
he was greatly respected. He «was highly es- 
teemed also by his fellow members where he had 
very many strong friendships. He will be greatly 
missed from his accustomed place. 

He is. survived by his widow, Mrs. Cora H. 
Bailey and a son and daughter, George C. Bailey 
and Mrs. Mary B. Meyer of Evanston. The fu- 
reral was held at his residence and the interment 
took place at Montpelier, Vt., his birthplace. 


THE ELECTION AT ST JOSEPH 

The annual election of officers of the St. Joseph 
Grain Exchange, St. Joseph, Mo., for the ensuing 
year was held January 6. None of the three can- 
didates for president of the Exchange for the com- 
ing year received the necessary plurality in the 
first poll. In an adjourned election for the presi- 
dency J. M. Flynn was chosen to fill the ‘office for 
1920. 

S. A. Penney was elected vice-president, and the 
following were elected directors for a two-year pe- 
riod: J. W. Craver, A. J. Brunswig, B. V. Sloan, 
J. D. McKee, and Fred. Frederick. T. P. Gordon 
was elected to fill a term of one year 

A banquet was held at Hotel Robidoux the even- 
ing of the 6th. Short talks were given by D. F. 


Mo.,. 


Thirty-Eighth Year 


Piazzak, second vice-president of the United States 
Grain Corporation, Kansas City; F. P. Manchester, 
secretary of the Board of Trade, Omaha, Neb.; Col. 
E. Stenger, of the Union Pacific Railroad; W. S. 
Washer, of Atchison, Kan.; and by Ewing Herbert, 
A. P. Marlin, I. A. Vant, and C. D. Morris, all of 
St. Joseph. 


STEPS TO INCREASE CAR SERVICE 

“The principal thing in our market right now 
is the car situation and complaints regarding the 
shortage have been coming from widely distributed 
territory. 

“Our efforts in this regard have proved of no 
avail, but understand that steps have been taken 
direct to Washington in order to get relief. Prices 
have been holding up well, everything considered, 
but doubt if this would be the case were cars 
available. : 

“Of course, grain of all kinds comes in for the 
usual amount of fluctuations, but the general trend 
has been upward until the last day or two. Prices 
do not seem to have any effect upon the demand 
and we have been able to sell everything offered 
very readily. 

“We see nothing in the situation to cause us to 
believe that the demand will lessen and in fact 
look for even more active market during the near 
future.”—H. P.- Bacon Company, Milwaukee, Wis., 
from letter of January 12. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS MARKET 

“Our wheat market for the last few days has 
been rather dull with smail declines, but receipts 
are very light and the volume of business amounts 
to very little. Winter wheat is selling on our spot 
market at prices below a replacement basis on the 
same wheat which must come from the Southwest. 

“The corn market is beginning to lose its ‘inde- 
pendence’ and is now more or less responsive to 
the action of Chicago and Peoria and other Hastern 
markets with which it is now about on a parity. 

“The demand for barley, on the whole, is not 
large. There is a good demand for the choicer 
qualities; low grades are moving slowly at present. 

“The feed shortage in the Northwest creates a 
fairly good demand for our local oats, so that our 
market is on a slightly better basis, freight rates 
considered, than Chicago or Milwaukee. 

“Our rye market is controlled ‘by the export situa- 
tion, thus putting us, so far. as rye is concerned, 
on a parity with other markets.’—Godfrey-Blanch- 
ard Oompany, Minneapolis, Minn., Late Market 
Letter. 


LESLIE F. GATES IS RE-ELECTED 

The annual election on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, held early in January, resulted in the re- 
election of Leslie F. Gates, of Lamson Bros. & Co., 
president of the Board, without opposition. ° James 
J. Fones, manager of the cash grain department 
of E. W. Wagner & Co., and a director of the Board 
for six years, was elected vice-president, also with- 
out opposition. 

The five directors elected for three-year terms 
were: Joseph Simons, of Simons, Day & Co.; W. 
E. Hudson, of Bartlett Frazier Company; Edw. D. 
McDougal, of Armour Grain Company; L. L. Win- 
ters, with Hulburd, Warren & Chandler. 

President Gates in his annual message to mem- 
bers of the Chicago Board of Trade at its meet- 
ing held January 12 recommended the creation of 
a fund for the retirement of the $523,800 outstand- 
ing bonds of the Board. Among other things he 
said: 

“Circumstances beyond our control have de- 
prived us of the opportunity to handle much grain 
which under normal conditions has sought this 
market, and with the return of a normal situation 
during the coming year. we must see to it that the 
temporary conditions do not work to our perma- 
nent detriment. We may congratulate ourselves 
that conditions were not so serious as to prevent a 
fairly satisfactory service to the public that we 
have aimed to serve for the last 70 years. 

“The present value of the privilege of member- 
ship should have the effect of attracting to our 
activities new members of high standards of effi- 
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ciency and high ideals of service. This will be ad- 
mitted as desirable, since 
weakness in an association. 

“That in a reconstruction process following a 
world war the grain business will undergo changes 
is not unlikely, and it will require the best of 
thought on the part of our entire membership to 
insure that changes shall be along lines of evolu- 
tion rather than revolution.” 

The following standing committees for the year 
have been announced by President Gates: Execu- 
tive—Messrs.. McDougal, Sullivan, Andrew, Hud- 
son and Simons; Membership— Messrs. Lake, 
Kempner and McCullough; Warehouses—Messrs. 
Sullivan, Fones and Hudson; Grain—Messrs. Fones, 
Hales, McDougal, Adolph Gerstenberg, W. H. Per- 
rine, F..G. Winter, R. A. Schuster; Market Report 
—Messrs. Bagley, Andrew and Brosseau; Trans- 
portation—E. A. Doern, chairman; Weighing— 
Messrs. Andrew, Lamy, Bagley. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 
_ _Baltimore.—New members in the Chamber of 

Commerce are: Albert Keeney Taylor of Taylor 
& Bournique Company, Milwaukee, and John Son- 
derman of Baltimore. The membership of Henry 
CG. Tiemeyer has been transferred. Reported by 
Secretary Jas. B. Hessong. 

Chicago—The following have been elected to 
membership on the Board of Trade: E. Davis, 
Garnett S. Zorn, L. Saunders, Wm. H. Crane, ASR 
S. Grant and Paul E. Gardner. Those of John E. 
Jenkins, H. L. Wilkinson, W. F. Burrows, Chas. 
W. Gillett, Lee W. Pardridge and F. S. Martin have 
been transferred. Reported by Secretary John R. 
Mauff. 

Duluth.—Memberships in the Chamber of Com- 
merce have been granted to H. J. Crafton, G. W. 
Higby, F. H. McCarthy and iG. Ca wilson, The 
memberships of J. A. Todd, Geo. F. Foster, Ss. C. 
Harris and Geo. Spalsberry have been transferred. 
Reported by Secretary Chas. F. MacDonald. 

Milwaukee—C. H. Casebeer and Robt. P. Fair- 
bairn are new members in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Max Patton, deceased, Frank J. Gritz- 
macher and Harold E. Tweeden’s memberships 
have been transferred. Reported by Secretary H. 
A. Plumb. 

Toledo.—Henry Hirsch has been granted a mem- 
bership on the Produce Exchange. A. J. Cowman 
has been admitted on the certificate of I. D. Sayles. 
Reported by Secretary Archibald Gassaway. 


TERMINAL NOTES 

Sloan Simmons, of St. Joseph, Mo., has opened 
an office in the Hubbell Building at Des Moines, 
Iowa.. , 

Kerr, Gifford & Co., grain firm of Portland,.Ore., 
distributed upwards of $15,000 to their 150 em- 
ployes at the close of last year. 

Julius Artes, for more than a quarter century 
manager of the Union Elevator at Evansville, Ind., 
has resigned to engage in other business. 


Alex Harsh of the Elmore-Schultz Grain Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Mo., was absent from ‘the Ex- 
change a fortnight recently on a hunting trip. 

The Van Dusen-Harrington Company of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., with $1,500,000 capital has renewed 
its corporate existence for another 30-year term. 

The Merchants Exchange of Portland, Ore., ap- 
pointed the following grain inspectors at the close 
of last year: H. Hunter, L. G. Briggs, Charles 
Malotte, C. Linanberger, C. Van Tassell, James 
Frazier and V. W. Millaird. 


“The American Elevator and Grain Trade” wishes 
to make acknowledgement for additional attrac- 
tive calenders received from Toberman, Mackey 
& Co. of St. Louis, Mo., and The O'Bannon Com- 
pany of Claremore, Okla. 

An announcement of more than usual interest 
was made January 1 to the effect that McKenna 
& Rodgers, one of the most favorably known grain 
firms on the Chicago Board of Trade, had dissolved 
to form two new firms. Edward P. McKenna and 
Luther S. Dickey formed a partnership under the 
mame of McKenna & Dickey with offices at 60 


inbreeding leads to’ 
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Board of Trade where the old firm was located. 
Christopher Strasser, for. a number of years with 
icKenna & Rodgers, will be in charge of the re- 
ceiving department. John A. Rodgers has formed 
a new house, J. A. Rodgers & Co., at 59 Board of 
Trade. 

The Cunningham-Graham Grain Company of 
Kansas City, Mo., has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $50,000. W. B. Cunningham is 
president of the company and B. S. Graham is vice- 
president and general manager. 

Expulsion from the Chicago Board of Trade early 
in January included James T. Wilson, a grain 
dealer of Oklahoma City, Okla. charged with 
“bucket shopping,’ and David O’Connor, who was 
taken to Joliet for a criminal offense. 


The Simons Hay & Grain Company has suc- 
ceeded Douglas W. King in the grain business at 
Fort Worth, Texas. Mr. King has removed to San 
Antonio, Texas, to become vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Blue Star Elevator Company at 
that place. 

Willis E. Sheldon of Jackson, Mich., for years 
engaged in the grain business in Michigan and well 
known in Central territory has sold his business 
to the Myers-Marshall Grain Company and has re- 
moved to Los Angeles, Calif., where he will reside 
in the future. 

One of the attractive calendars sent out for 1920 
reached us from the McConnell Grain Corporation 
of Buffalo, N. Y. It was a reproduction of a paint- 
ing by W. Haskill Coffin, the title being “chrysan- 
themums” and this flower was the single ornament 
of an attractive young woman. 


A new grain firm has been formed at Indian- 


-apolis, Ind., under the style of Steinhardt-Bell Grain 


Company. IAN 
Steinhardt, 
Grain Dealers Association, Bloomington, Ill., 


Homer W. Bell of Watseka, II. 


The White Grain Company has just been organ- 
ized at Peoria, Ill, to engage in a general grain 
business. Offices are in the Haston Building. J. 
M. Murphy is president of the company and J. L. 
White, secretary. Both have been members of the 
Peoria Board of Trade for several years. 


The principals of the firm are: 


and 


The A. C. Gale Grain Company of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, reports doing the largest wheat business in 
their history on this year’s crop, 90 per cent of it 
going to mills. They have made improvements and 
aéditions to their elevator and have everything 
ready with good outlook for business during 1920. 


The Bert A. Boyd Grain Company of Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has mailed to its friends and patrons 
renewal leaves for 1920 for the Daily Date Calendar 
which they sent out a few years ago. The calendar 
will serve as a daily reminder of the 1920 service 
performed on consignments by this well known 
firm. 


The Urmston Grain Company of Indianapolis 
and Buffalo sent out holiday greetings as follows: 
“There is an asset in our business life not rep- 
resented on the books. It finds expression in be- 
ing a part of the success of others. We give it 
yoice in sincere holiday greetings and good wishes 
to you.” 

Vanderslice-Lynds Company of Kansas City, Mo., 
have recently opened an office at St. Joseph, Mo. 
They have established wire connections with the 
leading Western markets, executing orders for 
grain, stocks and provisions, as well as handling 
cash grain on a consignment basis. C. B. Light- 
ner is manager. 


Joseph Wild, editor of the Wagner Letter U. 8S. A. 
took a six weeks’ trip through the West late last 
year and now gives us his impression in a 30- 
page booklet on “California Rediscovered in 1919.” 
Apparently nothing above the earth escaped Mr. 
Wild’s notice and the authors quoted include all 
known writers, mystics, players and horologists 
from Homer to Ybanez. Victor Hugo, in compar- 
ing the Duke of Wellington with Napoleon said 
the former planned every act with mathematical 
precision leaving nothing to chance; Napoleon, on 
the contrary, entered a battle with nothing pre- 
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arranged but “divined like lightning and struck 
like a thunderbolt.” Mr. Wild enacts the military 
tactics of the Iron Duke and the Little Corsican, 
on paper. Get the book. It’s interesting whether 
you go to California or not. 


The announcement is made that Cairo has been 
made the official head of navigation for the Gov- 
ernment Barge Line during the winter navigation. 
This will prove an additional boost for the grain 
trade of Cairo and the market is equipped by new 
elevators, improvements and facilities to largely 
increase its business. 

President L. F. Gates of the Chicago Board of 
Trade recently appointed Gardiner B. Van Ness, 
George E. Booth and Adolph Kempner a special 
committee to go to Washington to confer with 
Director General Hines of the railroads in the 
matter of getting cars to move corn from the coun- 
try to terminal markets. 

The Murphy Grain Company of Springfield, Ill. 
has obtained permission of the secretary of state 
tc change to the Fernandez Grain Company, Ine. 
The new company is incorporated for $60,000 
fully paid with the following officers: Sim Fernan- 
dez, president; W. W. Jill, vice-president, and N. A. 
Midden, secretary and treasurer. 


The Kansas City Board of Trade recently de- 
feated, by a vote of 79 to 73 an amendment to the 
constitution of the Board providing for the increase 
in the price of treasury memberships from $15,000 
to $20,000. It was claimed by opponents to the 
increase that the advance in price would give the 
appearance of a closed corporation. 


Pope & Eckhardt Company of Chicago remem- 
bered their friends during the holidays by the gift 
of a handsome ornamental desk calendar. The 
well known ears of corn, featured so often by the 
company, has a place on each leaf of the calendar 
and there are also wise sayings, written for reflec- 
tion on the part of the thoughtful observer. 

J. G. Zahm & Co. of Toledo, Ohio, invoked the 
Goddess Ceres to spread her benign influence over 
the grain trade in holiday wishes as follows: ‘May 
your success and happiness in life grow like No, 1 
red wheat; may you always have a corn-er on good 
luck; may you never have to make a rye face; 
may you live in clover all the days of your life.” 

Charles F. Glavin, well known grain commission 
merchant of Milwaukee, Wis., who was forced into 
bankruptcy about five years ago, returned from 
South America late in December and at once paid 
creditors 50 per cent on claims, with prospects of 
further payments. He went into the grain busi- 
ness at Buenos Aires, Argentina, and made enough 
money to pay half his debts, due to a disastrous 
deal in corn, although fully released by the bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

Our list of holiday cards and New Year’s greet- 
ings included expressions from the following: Hal- 
liday Elevator Company, Cairo, Ill.; Pope & Eckhardt 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Oscar C. White with S. Min- 
cer, Chicago and St. Louis; HB. P. Bacon Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Lowell Hoit & Co., Chicago; Black 
Hawk Grain Company, Omaha, Neb.; Geo. S. Colby, 
chief grain inspector and weighmaster, New Or- 
leans, La.; Victor Dewein, Warrensburg, Ill.; Mil- 
ton Crowe, Frankfort, Ind. 


Commencing January 1 the grain business estab- 
lished at Louisville; Ky., many years ago by Se- 
bastian Zorn and conducted by him to the date of 
hig death, began operating as a corporation under 
the style of S. Zorn & Co., the business before 
that haying been a partnership. The new corpo- 
ration will have a capital stock of $200,000 of which 
one-half is paid in. The incorporators are: Thomas 
G. Williams, a brother-in-law of Mr. Zorn; Gar- 
nett S. Zorn, a son, and Harry Volz. 


Thomas Sampson has been elected vice-president 
of the Moering Grain Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
to fill the vacancy caused by the withdrawal from 
the organization of W. H. Moering, former vice- 
president. The other officers remain the same as 
heretofore: Kurtis R. Froedtert, president; W. A. 
Teipel, secretary and treasurer. Mr. Froedtert is 
also president of the Froedtert Malting Company 
and Mr. Teipel, vice-president of same. Mr. Samp- 
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company are: N. E. Squibb, president; E. C. Hiken- 
berry, vice-president; R. S. Fitzgerald, secretary; 
E, A. Fitzgerald, treasurer and general manager. 
General offices are in the -Carew Building, Cincin- 
nati. 
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son has been active in the firm since last March, 
handling the company’s grain on the Exchange 
and his 36 years’ active experience and wide ac- 
quaintance with the grain trade in general assures 
success in his assuming the further responsibility. 
The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce recently H. W. Paynter, with Rogers Grain Company, 
adopted a rule providing that no firm or corpora- Chicago, Ill., on January 8 sold a car of consigned 
tion shall be entitled to transact any business in wheat, which graded dark No. 1 northern, at $3.49. 
the Exchange Room unless at least one member It was taken by a local concern for milling pur- 
of such firm or one executive officer of such cor- poses. This was the highest price on record at 
poration shall be a member of the Chamber of Chicago with the exception of a car of the same 
Commerce, and unless permission is granted by grade sold the last week in December for seed, 
the Board of Directors. The Nelson Grain Company’s. plant at Kansas 
In presenting Leroy D. Godfrey to our readers City, Mo., consisting of warehouses, feed mill and 
last month as a new director of the Grain Dealers other buildings has been purchased by Geo. K. 
National Association it was erroneously stated that Walton of Kansas City, and John W. Boyd and 
the Godfrey-Blanchard Company, of which Mr.God- Preston Pate of Joplin, Mo., who have formed the 
frey is the head, was organized in 1907. This Nelson Grain & Milling Company, capitalized at 
should have read 1917. Mr. Godfrey’s experience $150,000 to operate the property. The company 
in the grain business began prior to this later date, will manufacture corn chops and handle feeds. 
but he did not launch his own business until 1917. Southworth & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, admitted in 
The Lew Hill Grain Company has been incor- their, Weekly Market Review of January 3 of en- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000 at Indian- tering their fortieth year. It is reported that 
apolis, Ind., to succeed Lew Hill. Mr. Hill, who Father Time said tq the newly organized firm 40 
has been in business for himself for a year past years ago: “You are going to be prosperous be- 
and who has had years of experience in all cause you are wise, and successful because you 
branches of the grain business, is president of the will give the utmost of service. How am I able to 
new company; Charles S. Weirick is vice-presi- fcretell this? It’s quite simple. There’s ‘worth’ in 
dent; Harold D. O’Brien is secretary and assistant Southworth.” = 
treasurer and O. P. Deluse is treasurer. The business conducted by E. W. Bailey, who 
As announced last- month the Hikenberry-Fitz- died early this month, will be carried on by E. W. 
gerald Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, and the Bailey & Co., an Illinois corporation, Chicago, I1l., 
Sauibb-Carter-Squibb Company of Lawrenceburg, the capital stock of which is owned by the late 
Ind., have amalgamated into what is known as The Mr. Bailey’s estate. The officers of the company 
Nutritia Company, manufacturers of feeds and buy- vill conduct the business in accordance with the 
ers and sellers of grain, mill feed, hay and straw. policy adopted by Mr. Bailey. They are: George 
The manufacturing plant is at Lawrenceburg, Ind., C. Bailey, vice-president; John A. Low, secretary; 
the distributing plant at Cincinnati. Officers of the Robt. E. McCarthy, treasurer. 
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private office and a large drafting room. The 
drafting room will contain besides the ordinary 
drafting equipment a complete electric blue print- 
ing equipment. Ballinger & McAllister have 
shown a remarkable growth in the two years of 
their existence and are now better prepared than 
ever to serve their trade in the construction of 
concrete elevators, warehouses, mills and coal 
handling plants. 


The Glasser Construction Company of Great Falls, 
Mont., has filed articles of incorporation with capi- 
tal stock of $25,000. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Company of St. Louis, Mo., 
have quite a little to say in a recent folder about 
their two-in-one mailing envelope. It consists of a 
stout cotton bag for sending samples by mail and 
securely stitched to a heavy linen envelope. In- 
voice or explanatory letter is carried with the 
article and delivered at the same time. Postage 
is the same as if each were mailed separately. 

The Clark Dust Collecting Company of Chicago, 
Ill, has brought out a new bulletin covering their 


The Skillin & Richards Manufacturing Company 
of Chicago, Ill., reports that business for 1919 was 
substantially the same as for 1918 which was the 
largest year in the history of the concern, and that 
Norblo Suction Filter. The foreword says the prospects for 1920 are equally as good. Among 
filter is supplied to promote sanitation, collect by- the larger contracts now being filled are equip- 
products, conserve material and prolong the life ments for the Conover-McHenry Grain Company, 
of machinery. It is fully illustrated and described. Peoria, Ill.; Flanley Grain Company, Sioux City, 
A part of the bulletin is also devoted to setting Icwa; Terminal Grain Company, Sioux City, Iowa; 
forth the merits of the Clark All-Metal Dust Col. Western Terminal Grain Company, Sioux City, 
lecting System which has been adopted by very lowa; Pocatello Mill & Elevator Company, Poca- 
many grain elevators and flour mills. tello, Idaho, 


On January 1, Ballinger & McAllister, grain ele- The Morse Chain Company of Ithaca, N. Y., has 
vator builders of Bloomington, Ill., moved to their mailed to their friends a leather-bound pocket 
new quarters at the Locust Street Viaduct where diary for 1920. Not only will it prove useful for 
they purchased about November 1 a block of tke data which it contains regarding the many 
ground with a switch track connection located ad- types of Morse Silent Chain Drives shown in sery- 
jacent to the Chicago & Alton right of way to ice in different plants, but the information of a 
facilitate the handling and storing of their seven general character which adds to its value aside 
equipments of concrete elevator construction tools. from its authenticated purpose. Morse Silent 
Or this property was located a commodious two- Chain Drives have become a standard for grain 
story grain warehouse and several coal sheds. On elevator and flour mill use and their reputation 
the first story. is stored the smaller tools, as well for service and dependability is added to with each 
as a workroom for keeping tools in repair, while passing year. 
in the coal sheds can be stored the concrete mix- 


The Pollard Manufacturing Company of Niagara 
ers and hoisting engines, thus keeping them out 


Falls, Canada, took over, on January 1, the sale 
or the weather, preserving them and prolonging as well as the manufacture of the Midget Marvel 
the life of same. Small repairs that are required Mill for Canada. The firm has been manufactur- 
from time to time proves the old Saying, “A stitch ing the mills for a number of years, but the selling 
in time saves nine.’ The second story has been has been handled through the Canadian Fairbanks- 
finished off and divided into a general office, a Morse Company. The Pollard eompany has divided 
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the territory into four districts, with head office at 
Niagara Falls, Ont., and the Western office at 1206 
Union Trust Building, Winnipeg, with Henry East- 
wood in charge. The province of Ontario will be 
covered by Harvey Trickey, who has been selling 
the Midget Marvel Mill in Canada for a number of 
years. The Province of Quebec will be handled by 
Geo. H. Rowell. The Eastern Provinces will still 
be covered by the St. John, N. B., branch of the 
Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Company. William Mor- 
ley, who has fathered the Midget Mill in Canada 
until it has become a very husky proposition, will 
be chief milling engineer and the head of the com- 
pany’s service department. 


A PERMITTED RENEWABLE FUSE 


BY ARTHUR W. PARK 

Approval by the Millers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies of certain types of renewable fuses 
suitable for the milling industry has turned the 
attention of milling executives to this-type of fuse 
so strongly that information concerning their con- 
struction and general features is being greatly - 
sought for. Up to this time, fuses of the renew- 
able type have been, barred in the milling indus- 
try, because of the fire-risk. Now that certain 
types have been approved, it may be well to enter 
into a discussion of the advantages of the renew- 
able fuse over the one that can be used only one 
time. 

To begin with, the blowing of a non-renewable 
fuse means, so far as a miller is concerned, the 
complete destruction of that fuse. A fuse once 
blown must be thrown away regardless of the 
fact that the fuse element, the least expensive 
portion of the non-renewable fuse is the only part 
of the device that has been injured. To discard 
a blown non-renewable fuse means that the ex- 
pensive cartridge and brass ferrules or copper 
knife blades must be discarded. 

It will readily be seen that this waste, could it 
be prevented, would be a sizable item in the oper- 
ating cost of any mill or elevator. 

Under the ruling handed down by the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau, Oxford, Mich., however, 
it now is possible to install in mills and elevators, 
renewable fuses which comply with certain rules. 
A fuse of rated. capacity of the wires must be in- 
stalled on each wire of every circuit in a mill or 
elevator building, except underground wire. Each 
electrical device must be provided with an inde- 
pendent set of fuses. Tap circuits of smaller ca- 
pacity than the main circuits must be fitted out 
with fuses. Open link fuses are prohibited ex- 
cept for main switchboards. Plug type fuses are 
permitted on circuits with a maximum voltage of 
125 and a maximum amperage of 30, it being stipu- 
lated that wherever fuses of this type are installed, 
they must be located in dust-tight metal cabinets. 
Also the following conditions are stipulated, cover- 
ing renewable fuses: 

(1) The fuses must be approved by the Mutual 
Fire Prevention Bureau. (2) Fuses must have 
been tested by the Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
rated by them as. complying with standard require- 
ments as regards rating and short circuit per- 
formance. (3) Fuse must consist of an inner car- 
tridge and an outer holder with suitable and sub- 
stantial contacts and method of identifying the 
capacity of a renewable element used, without its 
being necessary to open the outer holder. It is 
also stipulated that the inner cartridge must con- 
tain in addition to the fuse element, a filler which 
will act to smother the heat of the arc created by 
the blowing of the fuse. (4) All fuse blocks must 
be plainly marked with the size of the filler to be 
used. (5) At least 12 fillers for each size of fuse 
shall be kept on hand and at least three of these 
filers must be kept in each fuse cabinet. 

These regulations, while perfectly plain to the 
technical man, are apt to be puzzling to the non- 
technical executive. The points stressed, how- 
ever, should be understood by every person in the 
industry concerned with the selection and the pur-— 
chase of fuses of the renewable type. 

There is no question as to the money saved by 
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the renewable fuse, and the only factors which en- 
ter into the purchase of one type or another may 
be decided by these questions: 

First—Does the fuse properly safeguard against 
fire? 

Second—Does the fuse properly safeguard the 
machine which it is intended to protect, and will 
it always remain in that condition? 


Third—Is the fuse sufficiently simple in construc- 
tion as to be easily and quickly renewed without 
resorting to an expert’s services? 


The answer to the first question is in reality sup- 
plied by the Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies, which have refused to approve the use of 
any renewable fuse of the naked element type, or 
any of the types of renewable fuse likely to be- 
come, through wear, dangerous in a dust-filled mill 
or elevator. The only thing that remains is for 
the executive to investigate and discover which 
of the approved types will afford the greatest pro- 
tection. It should always be the primary purpose 
to select fuses in which the inner cartridge is 
properly powder packed, and which in addition is 
carefully constructed at the ends of the fuse so 
that the gases generated by the blowing of the 
fuse may escape harmlessly without splitting the 
outer holder, rendering it unfit for further use and 
thereby defeating the purpose for which it was 
intended. Care also should be taken to see that a 
fuse is selected which, while constructed to allow 
the gases to escape, will also prevent any of the 
flame from bursting forth at the ends. Fuses 
selected should be examined to see that there are 
no apertures through which flame can come. 


The answer to question number two is very im- 
portant from a mechanical standpoint. The pur- 
pose of the fuse is to prevent complete destruction 
of a circuit or burning out of a motor, or destruc- 
tion of a machine, due to overloading. If a fuse 
improperly rated is placed on a circuit, the dan- 
ger of disastrous consequences is great. For in- 
stance, if a 120-ampere fuse were ‘placed in a cir- 
cuit to safeguard a machine which used a current 
of 60 amperes, there would be danger of burning 
out that motor, because the greatly increased am- 
perage which the fuse would permit to flow in on 
the circuit would have a disastrous effect on the 
motor coils, put the machine out of business and 
result in much delay and unnecessary expense. 
Had a fuse of the proper rating, 60 amperes, been 
installed and the amperage been increased for one 
reason or other, the fuse would merely have been 
blown and the machine left unharmed. It was for 
this reason that the insurance men insisted that 
the rating of every fuse suitable for use in the 
milling industry should be yisible instantly and 
at all times, to minimize as far as possible the 
danger of placing in any circuit, a fuse rated above 
the capacity of that circuit. It would be well for 
the purchasers of fuses for the milling industry 
to insist on a fuse on which the tell-tale indicator 
is affixed in some permanent form, something that 
can never be effaced, covered with dirt, or pulled 
off, and thus endanger the safety of the circuit 
on which it is used. 

The simplicity of construction of the Agente 
type of fuse means a great deal to the miller in 
the point of time. With the old style fuse of the 
non-renewable type, it was necessary only to re- 
place the blown fuse with a perfect one, a matter 
of only a minute. This replacement of fuse could 
be done efficiently and safely by the most inexpert 
operator. Now, however, that the renewable fuse 
has been perfected to the point where it is avail- 
able for the milling industry, the problem of choos- 
ing an approved fuse which will be as simple in 
construction as it is practical, confronts the fuse 
purchaser. It will always be advisable to select a 
fuse which can be renewed in the shortest pos- 
sible time by the most inexpert workman. It will 
be imperative to select a fuse that cannot be im- 
properly reloaded and one which, while affecting 
a saving in material will not result in a waste of 
time through a complicated reloading process, but 
which can be simply and profitably reloaded by 
any employe in a very short time. 

Select for your use a fuse which will work first 
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for security and saving, but do not fail to select 
one of such simple construction as to be abso- 
lutely ‘fool-proof.” 


HOW A MANUFACTURER HELPS HIS 
DEALERS GET THE CREAM OF 
THE STEEL POST BUSINESS 


When 36 per cent of a manufacturer’s dealers 
respond to a co-operative sales proposition by send- 
ing in mailing lists, with remittance to help cover 
the cost of a local advertising campaign, there must 
be something very unusual and effective in the 
manufacturer’s plan. 

That’s the net result of a co-operative selling 
plan worked out by the Calumet Steel Company 
for the dealers who sell Ankorite Steel Drive Posts. 

The Calumet Steel Company of Chicago believes 
in getting repeat orders from its dealer by helping 
them move the posts, and in order to do that, they 
urge every dealer to furnish a complete mailing 
list of prospective post users within his territory. 
Then they go after that list with such vigorous 
hard-hitting common-sense sales literature and let- 
ters—all under the dealer’s name—that something 
is bound to happen. 

And something always does! The constant ham- 
mering away is bound to “get under the skin” of 
the prospect eventually, and while he may not 
admit it, the constant follow-up under the dealer’s 
pame exerts a tremendous influence when he finally 
comes to buy posts. 

In addition to the direct-by-mail campaign— 
which costs the dealer nothing except the postage 
—the Calumet Steel Company supplies its dealers 
with an unusually complete line-up of supplemen- 
tary material which enables him to tie up with the 
national farm paper campaign—complete newspa- 
per ad electros, “movie” slides, envelope stuffers, 
window and wall cards, outdoor signs, and a cata- 
log that is in fact an excellent sales manual. 

The complete co-operative sales plan, showing 
how all of the units of the campaign are co-ordi- 
nated to make it 100 per cent profitable, is de- 
seribed and illustrated in a handsome three-color 
24-page prospectus showing all of the sales helps 
in their natural colors and incorporating all of the 
valuable sales “stunts” known to the steel post 
industry. 

The suggestions it contains will prove valuable 
to any grain dealer, not only for the selling of steel 
posts but for the selling of many other products, 
because nothing is so valuable in retail selling as a 
conerete plan for tying up closely with the manu- 
facturer’s extensive consumer advertising. 


FOREIGN TRADE IN WHEAT AND 
FLOUR 


The Division of Foreign Tariffs of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has prepared the following out- 
line of the restrictions on foreign trade in wheat 
and flour: 

At the present time there are no restrictions 
upon the importation of flour in any country of 
importance outside of Europe, with the exception 
of Canada. The situation in the countries restrict- 
ing flour is as follows: 

Canada—Wheat and wheat products may be im- 
ported only after a license has been obtained from 
the Canadian Wheat Board at Winnipeg. 

Austria—All imports are subject to Government 
control. The exact regulations applying to flour 
are not known. 

Czecho-Slovakia—Flour is still controlled by the 
State and may be imported by individuals only 
under license. 

France—Grains and flour are still restricted, 
their importation and sale being controlled by the 
State. This order does not apply in the French 
colonies. 

Germany—Practically all imports, including flour, 
are still subject to Government control. 

Italy—Grain and flour are subject to monopoly. 
An order was recently issued prescribing the regu- 
lations under which the Government monopolies 
should operate. The monopoly for flour is to have 
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“charge of all distribution as far as wholesale de- 
liveries to the retailer. It is operated for the 
account of the state and a commission must be 
paid on goods given to other organizations for 
further distribution. 

Poland—The Ministry of Supplies has the sole 
right to import or permit the importation of grains 
and flour. 

Roumania—The importation and sale of cereals 
and cereal products belong exclusively to the State. 

Portugal—Flour is admitted only under special 
temporary orders which fix the duties to be paid. 
While the importation of flour is at present re- 
stricted to the State, the Government is authorized 
to declare its importation free and unrestricted. 


‘The restrictions on flour formerly in force in Bul- 


garia, Australia, Newfoundland and other coun- 
tries, have been withdrawn. In most of the Latin- 
American countries and in other parts of the 
world there have not been any restrictions upon 
the importation of flour at any time. 

Tunis—Importation of wheat flour is prohibited. 

Regarding the shipment of flour to the United 
Kingdom, Holland, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and Gre-ce: 

In most of these countries there are Govern- 
ment maximum prices and Government regulation 
of distribution, but these internal regulations do 
not directly effect the exporter. They have to do 
entirely with the importer. 


JULIUS BARNES ISSUES WARNING 


Warning of price hazards which may confront 
wheat and flour handlers after the withdrawal of 
Government control, when the activities of the 
Grain Corporation are brought to an end next June, 
are contained in an official bulletin issued January 
12 by Julius H. Barnes to 42,000 licenses of the 
Wheat Director in all parts of the United States. 
mphasis is placed by Mr. Barnes on the fact that 
“the reduction of commitments to the minimum re- 
quired for the conduct of necessary current busi- 
ness” will be a wise commercial policy for the 
grain trade upon the termination of two years of 
official stabilization and in view of the present 
world situation. 

That there is even now an element of the popu- 
lation which has demonstrated a desire to practice 
thrift is evident from the reception given to the 
Grain Corporation’s pure wheat flour, which the 
Government recently made available to the con- 
sumer at reduced prices, the Wheat Director 
states. -He also predicts that thrift as a national 
characteristic “may become as contagious as ex- 
travagance has been” and attributes recent price 
advances in certain grades of flour to “restricted 
transportation and extraordinary indifference to ex- 
penditures by a section of our people.” 

The bulletin follows: 


The Wheat Director and the Grain Corporation 
approach the last half-year of their official service. 
For over two years the Grain Corporation has been 
a dominant influence in grain marketing. The end 
of that official influence and control ‘is in sight. 


Forty-two thousand licensees should realize that 
the withdrawal of such a market and price influ- 
ence cannot be made without introducing large haz- 
ards to the wheat and flour handler. World influ- 
ences of great potentiality in price-making exist 
today. 

There is no guide to point the way to commercial 
security. Individual judgment must solve unusual 
problems, soon to be faced. We can only warn of 
the play of world-wide factors of unprecedented 
potentiality, and submit information, as accurate as 
humanly possible, on which business policies must 
eonstruct. The Grain Corporation’s weekly reports 
of trade data will continue until June 1. They 
should be studied. 

Our total wheat crop exceeded that of 1918. Much 
is said of the relative scarcity of strong wheats. 
The curious fact develops, however, that by con- 
tinued replacements from the Southwest and the 
Pacific Coast, and because Eastern mills will prob- 
ably draw their smaller needs of strong wheats 
from Canada and the Argentine, the Northwestern 
mills can grind fully equal to last year’s large pro- 
duction and still leave, at the end of this crop-year, 
a larger carryover in the Northwest than last year. 

Exports for past six months are 33,000, 000 bush- 
els less than last year. Difficult finances abroad, 
forcing utmost curtailment of purchases, will con- 
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tinue. Present purchases, still to be shipped, 
largely supply foreign requirements for a consider- 
able period. Cheaper rye will replace some wheat. 
The United States can apparently export 50,000,- 
000 .bushels rye, against 35,000,000 bushels last 
year. 

Flour production in the United States for six 
months exceeded last-year’s production by 12,000,- 
000 barrels, while exports of flour have been 1,000,- 
000 barrels less. How much of this 13,000,000 bar- 
rels represents increased consumption of wheat 
bread, and how much increase in domestic and 
commercial stocks, with its resultant later shrink- 
age of current demand? Flour stocks, visible, are 
very large: 15,000,000 barrels, against 8,000,000 last 
year. 

With no immediate prospect of further purchases 
of flour by the Grain Corporation, it is fairer to ask 
the mills to discontinue their weekly offerings un- 
til we can advise some prospect of further pur- 
chases. The export outlet is open to them indi- 
vidually without necessity for permits. 

Restricted transportation and extraordinary in- 
difference to expenditures by a section of our peo- 
ple have facilitated easy price advances in certain 
qualities of flour. Our own campaign of placing 
the lower-priced flours through the retail trade is 
demonstrating that there is a section of our peo- 
ple desirous of the practice of thrift. It may be- 
come contagious as extravagance has been. The 
extraordinary choice is offered our consumers of 
standard qualities of flour in the same retail trade 
at ranges from $1.40 to $2 for the one-eighth bar- 
rel. 

New-crop prospects will shortly be a decided 
price influence. Much emphasis is laid on our fall- 
sown acreage this year of 39,000,000 acres, against 
50,000,000 a year ago. It is well to remember that 
America’s second-largest winter wheat yield (685,- 
000,000 bushels) came from 37,000,000 acres sown. 
Also, that twice in our history the yield from 
spring sowings alone has exceeded 350,000,000: 
bushels. Last year, our total home consumption 
for food and seed did not exceed 550,000,000 bush- 
els. 

Import and export embargo restrictions are now 
eliminated, and Canada and Argentina are already 
making sales attracted by our prices now ruling 
above the guarantee level. 

Farmers, millers and dealers (outside of the 
Grain Corporation) own and are carrying 437,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat against 299,000,000 a year 
ago. Seriously ponder on this statement. After 
June 1, next, the Grain Corporation authority to 
buy wheat at the guaranteed price expires, and 
thereafter the security of that basis is withdrawn. 
The fact that present prices largely rule above the 
Government guarantee should not obstruct a study 
of conditions which may develop, and at a time 
when that price assurance no longer exists. Amer- 
ica’s complex and delicate marketing structure 
must be preserved, and prepared to function when 
this agency retires. 

Price fluctuation always is followed by distress 
and less. Wisdom dictates the reduction of com- 
mitments to the minimum required for the conduct 
of necessary current business. We should not feel 


that the full responsibility of this office had been’ 


discharged, without calling attention to the price 
hazard which may exist for many months, know- 
ing that a large part of the producing and distrib- 
uting trades have been accustomed by two years 
of official stabilization and assurance, perhaps not 
to fully realize the danger of over-extended com- 
mitments under the present extraordinary world 
situation. 


KANSAS TO PROTECT RENTERS 
OF RAILROAD RIGHT OF WAY 


Since General Order No. 15, making industry 
owners liable for maintenance of sidetracks, was 
ebandoned there has been an apparent attempt on 
the part of the railroads to cover these mainte- 
pance charges into rental increases. In order to 
protect elevator owners on railroad right of way, 
Secretary Smiley of the Kansas Association had 
the following bill drawn to be presented to the 
Kansas Legislature. Hvery state needs some such 
protection. 


Be it enacted by the Legislature of the state of 
Kansas: 

Section 1. That railroad and electric interurban 
railway companies may lease to individuals, firms, 
companies, or corporations cites or locations on the 
right of way of any such railroad or electric inter- 
urban railway companies in the state of Kansas upon 
such terms and conditions and the rental to be paid 
therefor, as the Public Utilities Commission may find 
to be just and proper. 

Section 2. That hereafter no lease for the use and 
occupancy of any cite or location on the right of way 
of any railroad or electric interurban railway com- 
pany in Kansas shall be renewed until the terms and 
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conditions of such lease and the rental to be paid for 
the use of such cite or location shall have been ap- 
proved by the Public Utilities Commission. 

Section 8. That all the powers, rights and rem- 
edies provided by law for the enforcement or orders 
of the Commission shall be applicable to the orders 
of the Commission promulgated in accordance with 
the provisions of this Act. 

Section 4. This Act shall take effect and be in 
force from and after its publication in the official 
state paper. 


WATERWAYS AND TRAFFIC 


The Committee on Inland Waterways recently 
reported to the Industrial Traffic League as fol- 
lows: 


This Committee is unanimous in the belief that in- 
land water transportation is a vital necessity in the 
growing needs of this country, and its development 
and progress should be assisted and furthered in 
every practicable way. 

In giving consideration to the improvement and 
rehabilitation of our inland waterways, the issue as 
it presents itself to us divides itself into five fun- 
damental questions, the solving of which, we believe, 
is absolutely necessary in making our great inland 
waterways commercially profitable. We therefore 
recommend as follows: 

1. That the channels be improved and maintained 
by the Federal or state Governments, or both. 

2. The establishment of free competition among 
boat operators, with no interference of Federal or 
state bodies in the fixing or regulation of their rates. 

3. That legislation be favored, looking to the es- 
tablishment of joint through rail and water, and rail, 
water and rail rates, so far as may be consistent, 
which shall reflect the economies of the water haul 
in such joint movement. 

4. That the fullest use be made of existing ter- 
minals, and construction of new terminals where 
needed. 

5 Adequate and up-to-date terminal equipment 
and facilities for the loading and unloading of freight. 

Little explanation of the above is necessary. Fed- 
eral and state improvement and maintenance has al- 
ways been the practice and further improvement and 
development should be encouraged. The inability 
to regulate all water carriers for example, tramp 
boats, makes the regulation of others impracticable, 
and where development is desired there is danger of 
stifling it by regulation. Terminals of an adequate 
nature, equipped with up-to-date labor and expense 
saving devices for handling and transferring freight 
are essential to economical and profitable water 
transportation. One main reason for the failure of 
water transportation projects to come up to expecta- 
tions in the past has been the lack of terminal facil- 
ities and the use of old inadequate and expensive 
methods of handling freight. . 

We further recommend that the Government com- 
pel the establishment of through rail and water 
routes and joint rail and water rates, covering the 


entire country, so far as practicable, and that rail-. 


Ways should be compelled to interchange traffic with 
water lines on exactly the same basis aS with other 
rail lines. The institution of joint rates and routes 
with rail lines on a proper basis is essential to the 
development of water transportation. 

This Committee is in correspondence and endeavor- 
ing to keep in touch with different waterway organ- 
izations such as the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress and the Mississippi Valley Waterways As- 
sociation, and, so far as possible to harmonize our 
views with theirs, without departing from the estab- 
lished views of our Committee or the general policy 
of the League in regard to waterway and rail legis- 
lation. We feel that a free exchange of views and 
a close association with other organizations inter- 
ested in waterway development is beneficial to the 
general subject and enables all parties involved ‘to 
keep better posted. It is the purpose of this Com- 
mittee to have some members in attendance at all 
waterway meetings, to represent the League and iden- 
tify it with the proceedings and make report to the 
general committee of such progress as may be made. 


SHIPPERS CRITICIZE RAILROAD 
BILLS 


A meeting of 150 shippers, representing 147 ship- 
ping organizations having a combined membership 
of more than 1,000,000 shippers handling live stock, 
coal, grain, lumber, oil, furniture, brick, dairy prod- 
ucts, etc., was held in Chicago on December 30, to 
consider the various features of the Esch and Cum- 
mins Railroad Bills. After long discussion the 
meeting adopted the following resolutions: 


1. House Bill No. 10453 as amended in the Senate 
(which will hereafter be referred to as the Cummins 
Bill) proposes to create a new commission to be 
known as the Transportation Board. It is contem- 
plated by the said measure that this new tribunal 
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shall take over a number of the functions now exer- 
cised by the Interstate Commerce Commission in re- 
lation to the control over public service; and that it 
shall further invade the province of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the establishment of rea- 
sonable rates by making public recommendations in 
rate advance cases without the necessity of conduct- 
ing any public hearing in regard to the same. 

The creating of an additional Federal board cf 
this character is wholly unnecessary, and will serve 
to create confusion and conflict in the regulation of 
our common carriers. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission commands 
the confidence of the American people, and it merits 
our continuous support. The powers of the Com- 
mission should remain unimpaired and should be 
added to so as to enable it to deal effectively with 
national transportation problems. 

Our system of railroad regulation as it existed 
prior to the recent war was the product of a genera- 
tion of development by the trial of cases before va- 
rious tribunals and by the enactment of legislation 


from year to year resulting in the gradual evolution ~ 


of a system which protected the just rights of both 
the shippers and the carriers. We want these pre- 
war conditions restored at the earliest possible mo- 
ment without any more experiments or revolutionary 
changes. Business demands an immediate restoration 
to normal pre-war peace conditions. 

We are equally opposed to any attempt to abridge 
the jurisdiction and functions of state commissions. 
We, as representatives of the shippers of the country 
are united in urging Congress to restore immediately 
the powers of the commissions and the courts, both 
state and Federal, as they existed prior to the war. 

2. We oppose any permanent form of a guarantee 
of, or limitation upon, the earnings of railway com- 
panies, as provided in the Cummins Bill; but we do 
not object to a continuation of the standard return 
provided in the railroad control law approved 
March 21, 1918, for such a reasonable time as may 
be found necessary during the present transition pe- 
riod. 

3. We oppose the appropriation by the Govern- 
ment of the surplus earnings of any railway com- 
pany. 

4, We are opposed to the compulsory consolida- 
tion of railroads as provided in the Cummins Bill. 
Guaranteed returns to any private industry removes 
the powerful incentive for personal initiative. It is 
economically unsound and socialistic in character; 
and such provisions should be eliminated from the 
measure. 

5. We oppose the scheme of rate-making groups, 
the standardization of earnings therein and the Fed- 
eral incorporation of railroads as provided for in the 
Cummins Bill. 

6. We are opposed to the pooling of the earnings 
of our common carriers. 

7. We are in favor of the passage of legislation 
which will provide for the return of the railroads to 
their owners at the earliest possible moment and per- 
mit operation by them. 

8. The public, being wholly dependent upon the 
daily, uninterrupted, continuous operation of our com- 
mon carriers, we are in favor of the enactment of 
legislation that will effectually prevent a catastrophe 
that would call a general railroad strike, and which 
will at the same time fully recognize the rights of 
the laborer and all parties in interest. 

9, We favor legislation which will direct the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to investigate the rail 
and water transportation facilities of the United 
States with a view of making such recommendations 
to Congress as may be deemed advisable for the fur- 
ther development or unification of the same. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR MOVEMENT 


The United States Grain Corporation issued on 
January 12 its thirty-fifth weekly bulletin covering 
the wheat and wheat flour movement throughout 
the United States for the week ending January 2, 
in comparison with the figures for the same period 
a year ago. The figures were as follows: 


1920 1919 

Wheat receipts from farms, 

DUISHGIS) pace tomeavarereie occa uae ate 8,364,006 4,937,000 
Wheat receipts from farms, 

bushels, previous week.. 9,594,000 7,239,000 
Wheat receipts from farms, - 

bushels, June 27—Jan. 2, 

Oe, ya cutesy tat aichatare phen crses 653,682,000 642,315,000 

Flour produced during ; 

week, barrels: Visas, osseous 3,031,000 2,472,000 
Flour. produced previous 

week, barrels!) ..cc:.c058 6 2,997,000 2,206,000 
Flour produced June 27— 

January 2, barrels...... 76,473,000 64,710,000 
Total stocks, wheat, all ele- 

vators and mills, bushels... 243,463,000 253,484,000 
Total stocks, wheat, all ele- 

vators and mills pre- 

vious week, bushels..... 251,069,000 254,050,000 


Change for week, bushels.. 

Exports of wheat and flour, July 1, 1919, to Janu- 
ary 2, 1920, amount to 79,367,000 bushels of wheat 
and 8,465,000 barrels of flour, making a total equal 
to 117,462,000 bushels of wheat, compared with 
165,352,000 bushels of wheat and 9,963,000 barrels 


7,606,000 dec. 566,000 dec. 


January 15, 1920 


of flour last year to January 2, 1920, the first two 
days of January being prorated from the monthly 
total, making a total equal to 150,187,000 bushels 
of wheat. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for December and the year 1919: 


BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, sec- 
retary of the Chamber of Commerce: 
ae is ONC waeae Cee 


2919 1918 191 

Wheat, bus.. 1,267,416 4,489,881 2697303 4, 937, he: 

Corn, bus.... 286,074 DEROGE coils stele, 5 fi 
Oats, bus.... 101,050 1,537,709 ........ 902/881 
Barley, bus.. 45,32 1,572 41,667 99,545 
Rreoous,.°.. 6,513 511,346 ER OSD A ccelc's. «talere 
Hay, tons... 3,053 5,881 515 3,814 
Flour, bbls. 275,910 436,141 240,023 322,584 
P BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, sec- 

retary of the Chamber of Commerce (year): 

Rae cig mm Shipments——, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus. .26,575,331 20,611,023 (26,267,868 18,850,722 
Corn, bus.... 3, 393,011 4;314,090 840,920 1,549,775 
Osts,. bus.... 7,317,484 14,262,561 6,148,959 11,918,405 
Barley, bus.. 4,372,585 2, 4,277,475 84,047 
Rye, bus.... 7,803,505 2,881,807 8,719,527 2,046,896 
Hay, tons... 36,036 62,531 12,194 32,335 
Flour, bbls.. 4,107,266 3,714,148 2,507,280 2,272,526 
CHICAGO—Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary 


of the Board of Trade: 


——Receipts ae Steiger Cee 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat, bus.. 2,095,000 7,137,000 2,466,000 7,736,000 
Corn, bus 7,457,000 5,489,000 3,357,000 3,274,000 
Oats, bus 5,620,000 12,472,000 4,991,000 9,436,000 
Barley, bus.. 1,105,000 2,266,000 531,000 87,000 
Rye, bus.... 805,000 622,000 326,000 62,000 
Timothy Seed, * 

i Oe ee 1,643,000 1,463,000 2,588,000 2,688,000 
Clover Seed, : 

See een . 1,606,000 1,146,000 888,000 787,000 
Other Grass 

Seed, lbs... 2,735,000 1,275,000 1,332,000 1,029,000 


Flax Seed, pus. 
Broom Corn, 


170,000 38,000 76,000 


Vit ews ioieie ods a 000 2,299,000 1,140,000 1,453,000 
Bay, tons.... 26,077 21,322 5873 1,609 
Flour, bbls.. 1,145,000 1, 057 000 783,000 708" 000 

CHICAGO—Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary 


of the Board of Trade el: 
TRS hea veo we ee 


Wheat, bus..76, 929, 000 69, 610, 000 61,903,000 49,984,000 
Corn, bus...65, "894/000 100,409, 000 28/834,000 39,877, '000 
Oats, bus...88,939,000 137, 072,000 74, 137,000 86,738,000 
Barley, bus.25,980,000 18,534,000 13, '376,000 4,650,000 


Rye BESi ace 7,885, 000 4,480, 000 6,399,000 2618. 000 
latothy Seed, 
Ibs. ....... 46,196,000 24,397,000 33,222,000 23,728,000 
Clover Seed, 
TOBA neo 12,674,000 8,616,000 6,655,000 7,558,000 
Other Gras 
Seed, ibs. 22,657,000 22,764,000 13,501,000 9,504,000 
Flax Seed, 
Heseis<-> 1,077,000 481,000 84,000 8,000 
sass Corn, 
Bide. 


Ratee ky aan 000 28,837, 208 19,352,000 

Hay, tons... 687 325,098 42,713 63,19 

Flour, bbls..10, aL 7000 8,914,000 6,582,000 6,436,000 

CINCINNATI—Reported by D. J. Schuh, executive 

secretary of the Cincinnati Grain & ay Exchange: 
hip 


11,220,000 
198 


gee foie.) 193 ments——, 
1919 1918 “1919 1918 

91,375 255,850 96,750 

240,900 299,200 149,600 

273,600 137,600 147,200 

44,000 29,700 48,400 

PAIR Tae eels soe Ako ie! silocese 

Gay, ‘tons... 064 MMe te aie ages) |e see cies 
Feed, tons.. 3,150 Bees eat cecal Ee ale adere aie 


CLEVELAND—Reported by F. H. Baer, traffic com- 
missioner of the Chamber of Commerce: 
aa ie -——Shipments——_, 


1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus 82,008 46,765 25,923 24,631 
Corn, bus... ,05 132,119 8,657 83,505 
Oats, bus... 223,094 318,508 54,143 140,280 
Barley, bus.. 1,375 3,037 DO shot hateie' 
Rye, bus..... ,203 TD ahiita sos le. =)ac%s 5,621 
Hay, tons.. 2,240 2,623 20 46 


CLEVELAND—Reported b 
missioner of the Chamber 0 


F. H. Baer, traffic com- 
Commerce (year): 


coege he 7-——Shipments——, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
550,110 PESO ietace's 5 Pcricteee os 
1,384,380 1,574,454 596,534 692,935 
. 1,605,556 2,234,742 331,728 693,488 
Lal <3 aera BO,B18 ow ewes 3 39,938 
R, ....- 4,308,695 6,048,020 1,641,557 1,417,447 
Barley, bus.. 51,924 67,200 18,056 667 
Rye, bus.... 41,555 60,990 6,582 38,316 

Hay, tons: ; 

LOO ES GS ary ens aa 215 
ee Se ae 31,892 $5,121 719 2,340 


ULUTH—Reported by Chas. 


D F. MacDonald, sec- 
retary of the Board of Trade: 


r——Ree conic TTT Bin eT eee TE 
Wheat, bus.. 743,738 18,308,359 766, 7 13, aS 310 
Oats, Sas 6,008 367,70 134, 6,816 
Barley, bus.. 33,652 955,810 292, ‘B51 a 238, 796 
e, bus.... 1,084,623 1,134,480 586,228 7,413 
axSeed,bus, 226,931 630,154 112/290 349,263 
Flour, bbis.: 
Peduced.. -» 113,130 955,415 a3. 950 6,877,755 
ap all 78,380 5901528 ER Sere rr a 


ULUTH—Reported by Chas. F. "MacDonald, sec- 


nr oP Ee 


2'106,526 4059,011 
6,087,170 347,455 


ween er 


Flour, bb 
Produ coma ep tees 
Receipts... 4,990.18 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


GALVESTON—Reported by H. 
weighmaster of the Cotton aeieaes & 
Trade: 


Wickstrom, chief 
Board of 


7——— Receipts, ee pyar 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

1,600,180 1,368,162 

Bil DUE a, ats aver 

A. Wickstrom, chief 

Board of 


Wheat, bus. 
Barley, pus.. 
GALVESTON Reported by H. 
weighmaster of the Cotton Exchange & 
Trade (year): 
——Receipts——_ -— Shipments——_, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wilken tt. DUA suatcintiesy - ot Ges 16,707,689.35 4,334,613.56 
MOTT, (Bilsac cre: cere eine ev el) ae Wine Suede <p o's 3,775,024.12 
PRAT IS (BUS sete ered Ad Mere Sains 1,522,690.08 2,417,793.46 
ROMS ic arectaniey Wisin siavay- calle eve obey aceks ,979.02 
TOUT SA Sie ean tre oe ue es, wuss 678,665 1 5500, 766 
INDIANAPOLIS— Reported by Wm. H. Howard, 
secretary of the Board of Trade: : 
pie gin Shipments——\, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus. 161,250 303,750 102,500 21,250 
Corn, pus... 2,352,500 1,694,950 1,722,500 722,500 
Oats, bus.... 590,400 01,000 586,800 459,000 
Rye, bus.... 8,750 65,000 60,000 62,750 
Hay, cars. 159 TN ha de ee aoe AD Re So ee 


reer Orin Reported by Wm. H. Howard, 
secretary of the Board of Trade (year): 


-——— Receipts——_, — Shipments——_, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat, ne 7,650,000 6,932,500 4,385,000 2, 768,750 

Corn, bus.. - 19,142, 500 21,567, "450 12,061,250 9,816,750 

Oats, bus.. aie: AM 17,110,350 8,353,400 10,526,750 

‘Rye, bus.. 376,2 863, "150 293,750 496,200 

Hay, cars... we #a36 AUS D eee eerare tome emer ate ares © 
Flour, bbls: 

VERE Moe stoate 537,842 DAO, S OD a were iaistc cr -cciheleieke sheets! © 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by EH. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 
Agee ois fat ee ee 


1919 1918 1919 8 

Wheat, bus.. 7,653,150 2,921,400 5,575,500 2,902,500 
Corn, bus.... 1,435,000 1,926,250 573,750 1,087,250 
Oats, bus.... 455,600 442,000 516,000 468,000 
Barley, bus. 321,000 310,5 94,900 96,200 
Rye, bus 3,900 39,6 34,100 1,100 
Kaffir and 

Milo, lbs 233,200 162,800 41,000 122,000 
Hay, tons.... 53,952 27,276 25,320 11,784 
Flour, bbls. 90, 025 42,500 361,075 208,650 


KANSAS Sree nosorted by E. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade (year): 


m—Receipts——_, /——Shipments——_, 


1919 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat, bus. .72,137,250 50,448,150 48,285,700 21, 915,900 
Corn, bus... .15,801,250 30,302,500 9,312,500 24°221'000 
Oats, bus....12,503,500 15,548,200 9,402,000 10,210,500 
Barley, bus.. 2,140,500 1,566,000 1,149,200 87,800 
Rye, bus... 612,700 465,300 339,900 391,600 
Kaffir and 

Milo, lbs 2,150,500 2,179,100 1,369,000 1,649,400 
Flax Seed, bus. 3,000 5,000 1,000 10,0 
Hay, tons.... 461,676 399,552 167 "076 198,216 
Flour, bbls. 790,400 555,425 3,372, 525 62,060,825 

MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secre- 
tary of the ues oe ga hteae ee Sit : 

sr Receipts——_, jhipments——\, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat, bus.. 640,520 2,113,800 379,320 2,359,559 
Corn, bus.... 1,412,240 64,640 512,250 90,343 
Oats, bus.... 1,867,450 5,860,320 1,259,700 3,320,360 
Barley, bus.. 1,010, "850 572,47 471,900 32,770 
Rye, bus. 434,700 1,327,110 355,550 34,360 
Timothy Seed, 

TDSe ee sate 6,798 44,580 176,922 148,075 
Clover mere 

Voss weiNa eed a, De, 149,532 839,779 222,069 
Malt, bus.. 70,800 5,700 290,333 98,47 
Flax Seed, bus. 9,240 24,000 Pieters 14,876 
Feed, tons... 3,581 4,170 28,973 14,460 
Hay, tons.... 1,740 1,133 6 41 
Flour, bbls. 57,640 63,980 136,460 371,910 


191 1918 1919 18 

Wheat pus. 18,882,290 18,020,210 3,047,510 5,903,030 
Corn, bus. *2'380,130 953,160 1,128,170 13,870 
Oats, bus.... 1,179,180 5,041,260 1,241,740 5,145,230 
Barley, pus.. 1,104,890 4,140,980 926,180 2,132,770 
Rye, bus . 631,560 3,200,620 564,760 412,050 
Flax. bus 492,260 787,940 34,960 172,150 
Hay, tons.... 2,088 2,415 62 3 

Flour, bbls. 125,737 109,529 1,920,077 2,009,311 


MINNEAPOLIS— Reported by J. P. Larawa, stat- 


istician of the Chamber of Commerce (year): 
Sas. aise Cha Shipments —— 


19,571,430 


919 
Wheat, bus. a 723,690 111, Bee 020 41, O86, 830 
80 1 7,660 


Corn, bus.. 8°792,2 430 5,277,130 9°92 


Oats, bus... 24,928,040 44, ben 160 21,744,530 45,091,020 
Barley, bus. 33, 637,250 32,715,370 30,596,250 23,242,740 
Rye, bus... 13,047,100 13,233,580 8,104,440 5,631,510 
a pie 
heen. 6,898,130 6,291,280 1,258,150 1,001,920 
Millstutts, 3 
LOHR Sans 133,526 74,849 823,494 cea Le 
Hay, ton 23,385 29,867 5,107 
Flour, Dbis: 1,200,359 749,981 19,510,579 19, 098" 039 
MON AL—Reported by George Hadrill, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade (year): 
Giger ages: -——Shipments——\, 
1919 1918 1919 
Wheat, ae ey $34,199 36,359,093 33,915,158 24,041,526 
Corn, bus. 320,419 280,968 $16,775 107,982 
Oats, bus.... 6,820, 809 42,825,432 3,712,778 35,249,974 
Barley, bus... 11,496,782 5,010,525 10,844,763 2,807,952 
Rye, bu 615,022 428,767 793, a 242,650 
Flax ace ‘pus. 402) 010 394,547 SOHIES nity he's ccs 
TIDY, DOLCR sco. Siem asians natn ses oes 166,398 


Flour, sacks. 7, 790,380 6,364,442 8,640, $38 8,463,551 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Geo. S. Colby, chief 
grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade, Ltd.: 

eet kame CC -—Shipments——_, 


919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, DUS... c.scccee cevncses 1,318,923 2,669,555 
Corn, bus.... a Pee 67,1 28/780 
Oats, bus.... cine bie 139/850 1,429,110 
Barley, DUS.. -.2s-e.%2  ccecasee SG OM ee ea os 


NEW ORLEANS—Reported by Geo. S. Colby, chief 

de inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 
de, Ltd. (year): 

—pehipments Cay cee Oa 


19 1918 1919 
Wheat, ag ane 677,755 10,480,092 .......- 
Corn, ‘bus.. 1'060,292 8,968,403 ........ 
Oats, bus.. : Eae8 181 $6. BET BO0 fons «asus 


Raries, bus.. eee pit, 668 7,551,830 
Rye, bus 239,842 


581 
NEW YORK CITYy—Reported by H. Heinzer, stat- 
istician of the Produce Exchange: 
—Receipts———_, Re Le 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. Tol, 000 may. iS, 2678 TSA 7 SS4 0° scicsres 6 
Corn, bus... .°. ASE A)\) Bose art JO,804 reece 
Geis: «Pus we, OS S000 Ws cs eee ISS LESS xcinees 
Barley, bus.. 1,067,475 .......-. SS2OS6O keine 
Rye, bus T,A29, 00) Sale wiee's LEO GET IT. owas » 
seed Seed, 
BEESe cis Sele CMs cele sn ees BB8B. cas weetsis 
Other UGuess 
Seed, bags. SOPs ite a LTO Na oee rere « 
Hay, bales... UGPWAN I Renee U2SLG ON. ok wore we 
ANOUTY  DOISs = LEQUO © eae ee vas BLT S260 ~ ee eet 
OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 


of the Omaha Grain Exchange: 


cain eaaiae © Re Sia TET 
1919 1918 1919 J13 

Wheat, bus.. 1,399,200 2,847,600 2,196,000 2 o15, 600 
Corn, * bus... < 2345, 000 213435600 1,806,400 . 778,000 
Oatssa bus... 578,000 1,448,000 592,000 1,910,000 
Barley, bus.. 129,800 234,300 80,300 143,000 
Rye, Dus... 91,800 392,400 109,800 282,600 
OMAHA—Reported by IF. P. Manchester, secretary 


of the Omaha Grain Exchange (year): 
r—— Receipts——_,, —Shipments——_, 
1919 1918 1919 oa 


Wheat, bus. . 23,080,000 18,040,600 19,89 
Corn, bus....22,229,000 45, 688, 200 21,141,400 37°382°800 
Oats, bus....14,565,000 asi 572,000 14,474,800 22,714,000 
Barley, bus.. 1,487,200 500,000 1,372,100 1,127,500 
Rye, bus.... 2,647,200 2 1663; 000 2,343,600 2,160,000 
PHILADELPHIA—Reported by S. ae Daniels, stat- 
istician of the Commercial Exchange 
Receipts——_,, - Ths kRR 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus.. 1,182,716 5,774,661 -~ 1,364,632 5,689,406 
Corn, bus.2.. 80,338 CAER OGY Bee tress ou wie oreteaiae e 
Oats, bus.... 497,417 1,535,480 100,000 463,897 
Barley, bus. 136,512 28,750 RG SLL here ener 
Rye, bus. 135,022 233,143 25,000) “sree «vs 
Flour, pbis. 175,995 250,964 YG, 862 -7.5. ie. 


: PHILADELPHIA—Reported by S. S. Daniels, stat- 
istician of the Commercial Exchange (year): 


m——Receipts —, ~-—Shipments——_, 
1919 1918 1919 19Lt8 

Wheat, bus..33,857,729 20,920,536 31,416,210 1,742,894 
Corn, bus....,1,447,613 3'012, 593 484,055 1,742,894 
Oats, bus....11,728,068 14,050,358 7,766,314 8,997,150 
Barley, bus.. 1,458,860 344,366 2,501,954 570,961 
Rye, bus.... 7,971,208 1,837,242 7,816,795 335,706 
Flour, bbls.. 4,047,849 2,748,615 2,874,900 ........ 


PORTLAND—Reported by Geo. F. Feeney, traffic 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce: 
r——Receipts———, -——_Shipments——_, 
1919 1918 91s 918 


1 
Wheat, bus.. 4,028,993 5,195,279 Rates 3,772,883 
COE, 2 (DUS: 542 CS FL Sates Cunt LG A Sh eR aisleie bene 
Oats, bus.... 170,069° 230,839 75,295 535,000 
Barley, “busie, «366,166 6305. oe CGA 081) Fira weno 
Rye, bus..... UBOES 26". 4 crocs Siete Tt DO? i ate ison 


PORTLAND—Reported by Geo. F. Feeney, traffic 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce (for the year 
—all export grain): 


7——Receipts——_, Shipments——, 
1919 19 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus. ae 245,874 23,657,948 27, on on 24,089,243 
Corn, bus.. PCR R ALY: et AC eae 
Oats, bus.... 707,839 641,056 
Barley, bus.. 1,175,296 313,011 
Rye, bus..... 857 dae 86, id 


of the Merchants eet ge: 


-—— Receipts, pS ES hh + FS 
1919 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat, bus.. 1,770,395 2,230,117 1,877,170 2,094,250 
Corn, bus:... 2,441,400 1,707,516 1,454,470 946,530 
Oats, bus.... 2,624,000 1,846,00 1,744,820 1,143,780 
Barley, bus.. 68,800 73,600 48,590 10,020 
Rye, ‘bus.... 12,100 26,223 8,430 2,760 
day, tons... « 21,934 12,846 9,030 7,295 
Flour, bbls.. 532,030 251,115 618,740 338,080 


st. LOUIS—Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary 
of the Merchants Exchange (year): 


7——— Re ceipts———_,, /——Shipme nts——, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Wheat, poss .43,725,847 37,731,818 31,658,020 21,065,500 
Corn, bus....20,636,170 25,707,161 12'028'305 16,589,260 
Oats, bus....32,711,190 32,884,465 22,944,185 27,271,340 
Barley, bus.. 1,161,600 905,883 387,900 480,680 
Rye, bus... 355,277 418,333 190,070 286,820 
Hay tons... 205,108 217,633 93,380 159,060 
Flour, pbis.. 4,284,780 2,965,320 5,245,835 3,951,120 


SAN FRANCISCO—Reported a W. B. Downes, 
statistician of the Chamber of Commerce: 
-——Receipts—_—,, -——-Shipments——-, 


919 1918 1919 9 
WHER Oita: LEG At ir nie ne) es : ee pe aie 
Corn, Cctls. >... OL pe RPM ee earls tee" 
ORES Whe SRAM COIRDE Pa ldcatowian, “sietiste oles’ a aetnee 
PSRs CHE a a Ree Ce ae are Ur 
ay. TONE: ss. RaW ac, ek bea & tetas e. we einige 
Flour, bbis.. 878,364 .......5 


TOLEDO—Reported by A, Gassawa ore : 
the Produce Exchange: ? ‘pba 


aes a OC yeep yin 


19 1918 1919 191 

Wheat, bus. 214,200 417,900 220,822 72,430 
Corn, bus.... 342,500 149,35 148,672 84,160 
Oats, bus.... 198,850 712,300 127,792 735,700 
Barley, bus.. 3,600 8,400 705 3,760 
Rye, bus.... 115,200 4,500 277,571 20,560 
Timothy, bags 5,908 8,370 3,212 2,788 
Red eaav et, 

DAS: skis 2,728 6,137 2,973 3,228 
Alsike, bags. 2,520 680 1,389 936 


TOLEDO—Reported by A. Gassaway, secreté 
the Produce Exchange peal < Depey FT. 
r———Shipme nts—— 
1918 


919 1918 1919 
Wheat, bus 8,210,170 5,513,707 2,222,027 1,127,110 
Corn, bus 1,430,500 2,544,650 607,927 97,965 
Oats, bus.... 5,465,358 8,880,350 4,141,004 6, act 550 
Barley, bus. 122,600 980,260 68,755 02 901 
s Late a “ ee ace aeeaee 998.447 333, 080 
m y, bags ‘ 73,331 2 22,8 

Ase Clover, 48 vag can: 

Cry res ,613 40,088 42,145 45,445 
Alsike, bags. 9,162 10,983 11,612 10, 764 


THE Interstate Commerce Pe decided 
in the case of Jacob E. Becker & Son versus the 
Director General of Railroads and others that 
freight bill of lading provisions permitting the in- 
stitution of suits for loss, damage or delay only 
within two years and one day were held to be un- 
reasonable, unjustly discriminating and unduly 
prejudicial. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEvaToR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


ee TTTTTNUTUTTCUUUUUTUUUUUUOVILUUULUUCUITLULUIITLULLULUULAREILILLUEULLLLAUULLLA LLL LL LLL LLL LL 


PHILADELPHIA. 


RALPH W. E. REID, CORRESPONDEN 


TMM 


HE Car Examining Bureau, recently incorporated 
into the Commercial Exchange rules, is now in 
active operation under the supervision of John B. 
Matthaei, traffic manager of the Exchange. The new 
Bureau has supervision over physical examination of 
grain cars, secures seal vecords and issues certifi- 
cates on all cars loaded with grain arriving at Phila- 
delphia to be inspected by the Grain Inspection De- 
partment, and reports on cars are made daily to the 
railroad companies. The latter are co-operating in 
every way with the Bureau, and it is believed that 
it is destined to become a great benefit to both ship- 
per and receiver. 
* * 

At a special meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Merchants’ Wiarehouse Company George M. Rich- 
ardson, grain dealer, was elected treasurer and S. 
Townsend Zook, of the Commercial Exchange firm of 
E. Dunwoody & Co., was elected secretary. The new 
officers will take over the duties of Jacob Michel, Jr., 
who died recently. 

Commercial Exchange memberships have been ap- 
plied for by William H. Osborn, 621-622 Lafayette 
Building, representative of the Scandinavian-Ameri- 
can Steamship Line; Frank M. Rosekranz, of the Rose- 
kranz-Snyder Company, dealers in flour, grain and 
feed, with offices 368 Bourse, and H. U. Bean, of 
H. U. Bean & Co., grain and feed dealers, 443 Bourse. 

* * * 

Corn was king of Pennsylvania crops in 1919, not 
only in yield but in value. It broke all records and 
advanced the Keystone state several notches in the 
list of the corn-growing states. Wheat has been sup- 
planted as the most profitable crop, and hay is the 
only rival of corn. The total value of the crops shows 
that hay and corn account for more than half. Fig- 
ures compiled at the State Department of Agriculture 
from reports of counties show that the total value of 
the nine big crops which are the mainstays of agri- 
culture went close to $370,000,000, a decline as com- 
pared to 1918 owing to labor and other conditions. 
Of this figure the corn and hay crops account for 
more than $107,000,000 each. Wheat is given as worth 
$62,878,000. ° 

* * * 

Cars unloaded at the Port Richmond Elevator dur- 
ing December, 1919, were: Wheat, 60; barley, 55; 
rye, 8; corn 11; oats, 1. At ‘the Twentiéth Street 
Hlevator: Oats,. 29; corn, 11; buckwheat: 3; peas, 3; 
At the Girard Point Elevators: Wheat, 506; oats, 56; 
rye, 24; barley, 16. — 

* * * 

Dealers in flour and other cereals doing business 
in Pennsylvania, New York. New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland have formed an association called the 
Pennsylvania Millers’ Export Association, with head- 
guarters in the Bourse, Philadelphia. The new as- 
sociation is incorporated with a capital of $100,000. 
It is operating under the Webb Act, and will en- 
deavor to operate in the same capacity as the Grain 
Corporation when that body ceases to function. The 
cfficers are: Landis Levan, Lancaster, Pa., president; 
W. A. Yeager, Lewistown, Pa., vice-president; Thomas 
K. Sharpless, Philadelphia, secretary-treasurer. © Di- 
rectors, EH. H. Reindoller, Taneytown, Md.; George V. 
Dayton, Towanda, Pa.; H. C. Patterson, Saltsburg, Pa.; 
L. G. Bemford, Midway, Pa.; R. V. White, Bloomsberg, 
Pa.; Charles Z. Weiss, Avon, Pa.; Robert C. Minor, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., and E. C. Hutchinson, Trenton, 
N. J. 

* * %* 

According to the statistician of the Commercial Ex- 
change, on January 1, 1920, stocks of grain in Phila- 
delphia public warehouse were 951,920 bushels of 
wheat, 38,892 corn and 168,083 oats, contrasted with 
1,653,979 wheat, 17,445 corn and 190,059 oats Decem- 
ber 1. 

* * * 

Commercial Exchange members Will mect January 
17 to nominate officers and directors for the present 
year. The annual election will take place January 27. 

* * * 

In connection with the recommendation made to 
the United States Railroad Administration by the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, that the Thir- 
tieth and Market Streets Station be placed in a sep- 
arate zone for freight delivery, a second suggestion 
has been made, having for its purpose the lessening 
of congestion at the West Philadeiphia Station. This 
is that the station at Thirty-first and Chestnut Streets 


be used for the handling of excess quantities of 
freight which cannot be accommodated at Thirteth 
and Market streets. 

Commercial Exchange hay and straw dealers are 
ready to make a vigorous protest if such a sugges- 
tion becomes operative, claiming that the West Phila- 
Celphia Station is their principal receiving terminal, 
and that if the suggestion of the Commerce Chamber 
1S carried out they will be compell2d to accept track 
deliveries or deliveries in Kensington, both of which 
would be detrimental to their business. The conten- 
tion is made that without a platform delivery there 
is no way of making an inspection of cars. 
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RED C. VINCENT, secretary and treasurer of 
F the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company, 

was elected president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade for 1920 without opposition. He succeeds 
Guy A. Moore of the Moore-Lawless Grain Company. 
Mr. Vincent was born in Odell, Ill., and received the 
latter part of his education at the University of Chi- 
cago. His career as a grain man began at the Chi- 
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cago Board of Trade, of which he was a member two 
years. In 1905 he came to Kansas City and bought 
a membership in the Exchange in the latter part of 
1905. Before joining the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Company he was the local representative of 
Bartlett Frazier Co. for a short time. His work 
the past few years has been chiefly as a cash grain 
handler. Mr. Vincent was first vice-president last 
year and previously had served a term as second 
vice-president. In the latter part of 1918 Mr. Vin- 
cent became a member of the Red Cross and spent 
over six months in active service with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France and Germany, re- 
turning home in June, 1919. 
- * * + 

James Russell, president of the Russell Grain Com- 
pany, was elected second vice-president. Directors 
elected were: Frank B, Clay, John Fennelly, Harry 
Gamage, L. J. Morgan, B. E. Roahen and J. A. Theis. 
B. L. Hargis of the B. F. Hargis Grain Company au- 
tomatically advanced from second vice-president to 
first vice-president. 

s * * * 

The value of the grain marketed at Kansas City 
in the past year was close to $250,000,000, a new 
high record, though prices did not reach their war 
time levels. 

“ * * * 

Despite inadequate transportation facilities, re- 
ceipts of grain at Kansas City in 1919 were the sec- 
ond largest in the history of the market, 105,345,700 
bushels. .Compared with 1918 there was an increase 
of about 5,000,000 bushels. The high record, nearly 
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115,750,000 bushels, was made in 1916. From 1909 to 
1918 average annual grain receipts were about 79,- 
500,000 bushels. The movement of wheat started im- 
mediately after harvest, arrivals in July amounting 
to 14,000,000 bushels and in August more wheat was 
received than ever before in one month, nearly 19,- 
000,000 bushels. 
* * * 

The year’s receipts of corn were small, 15,801,250 
bushels, a decrease of 14,500,000 bushels compared 
with 1918 and only 1,626,000 bushels larger than the 
unusually small arrivals of 1917. Previous to this 
the smallest movement was in 1908, when receipts 
amounted to 8,643,400 bushels. 

Oats receipts were fairly liberal and were the 
third largest on record. The total, 12,502,500 bushels, 
was about 20 per cent less than the record reached 
last season, but was 60 per cent larger than the 


average for the past 10 years,” 


* * * 


Arrivals of other coarse grains were liberal. Re- 
ceipts of barley were 2,140,000 bushels, surpass- 
ing the former high record of 2,043,000 ‘bushels, 
made in 1916. Arrivals of kaffir, milo and feterita 
were, 2,150,500 bushels, compared with 2,179,100 
bushels the preceding season. Rye receipts were 
the largest ever reported at this market, 612,700 
bushels, compared with a former record of 480,800 


bushels made in 1903. 
* ¢ @ 


The long delayed movement of kaffir and milo 
from Texas and Oklahoma did not get under way 
until the first week in January, when about 100 
cars were received at Kansas City. 

For nearly a month~Kansas City has been receiv- 
ing more wheat than all the other winter markets 
combined, and there has been, conseqtently, a strong 
and persistent. demand here for hard wheat of all 
kinds from a wide territory. Prices have advanced 
steadily for many weeks, with only a few unim- 
portant setbacks. The first week in January No. 1 
dark hard sold at $3.08 and No. 1 red brought $2.73, 
the top prices of the season. Liberal quantities 
have been bought on the open market here for ship- 
ment back into parts of Kansas that have inade- 
quate supplies. Dealers are slow to forecast further 
advances, though there appears to be no letup in 
demand and choice wheat, especially hard, is grow- 
ing scarcer every day. Moderate quantities of low 
grade have been taken to fill export orders, which 
relieved the market of a burdensome supply of these 
grades and contributed to the advance in prices. 

* * * 


Wyan Nelson of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
has sold the Nelson Grain Company and will retire 
after over 40 years active service in the grain 
trade. The company was purchased by George K. 
Walton, formerly with Goffe & Carkener, and John 
W. Boyd and Preston Pate of Joplin, Mo. It will 
be reorganized as the Nelson Grain & Milling Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $150,000. 

* * * 


Grain firms at Kansas City recently have made 
export sales of wheat direct to foreign buyers, about 
1,000,000 bushels in all. The bulk of it was at the 
Gulf and was red wheat that had been stored there 
previously. The first sales were made in the middle 
of December, immediately after the Government an- 
nounced that all export and import restrictions had 
been canceled. Payment was made in cash without 
any reference to prevailing exchange rates. The 
wheat sold thus far was chiefly for French account. 
Most export firms expect a sustained demand for 
moderate amounts from abroad, despite transporta- 
tion handicaps and the demoralized foreign exchange 


markets. 
* * & 


The Kansas City Board of Trade has revised its 
schedule of charges for handling cash grain. The 
new schedule provides for a commission of 1 per 
cent of the selling price, with a minimum of 1 
cent a bushel on wheat, rye, barley, ear corn, snapped 
corn and. screenings; %4 cent a bushels minimum 
on shelled corn, % cent a bushel minimum on oats, 
2 cents a hundred pounds minimum on kaffir, milo 
and feterita; all seeds except flax, 1144 per cent of 
the selling price; mill feeds, $5 a car. 

* * * 

Employes of the United States Grain Corporation 
at Kansas City presented D. F. Piazzek, vice-presi- 
dent in charge, with an elaborate desk set as a 
Christmas gift, along with a framed tribute. In 
making the presentation, P. P. Allen said the office k 
force had worked hard and put in long hours, but 
they found it easy to do because Mr. Piazzek always 
appeared at the office earlier and stayed later than 
the rest of them. A distribution of $5,000 from the 
profits of the Corporation was made to the em- 


* * 


William R. Cunningham of Morland, Kan., formerly 
with the Kansas Flour Mills Company, has organ- 
ized a grain receiving and shipping firm at Kansas 
City, which will be know as the Cunningham- 
Graham Grain Company. Associated with him is B. 
S. Graham, an elevator operator of Urich, Mo., who 
will be vice-president and active manager of the 
new concern. Capital stock is $50,000. Mr. Cunning- 
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ham will be president and Irene Canterbury, formerly 
with the B. S. Hargis Grain Company, will be secre- 
tary and treasurer. Miss Canterbury is one of the 
few women at Kansas City to be an officer of a 
large grain company. Both Mr. Graham and Mr. 
Cunningham recently paid $15,000 for memberships 
in the Kansas City Board of Trade. 
* = * 


Total deliveries on December contracts at Kansas 
City were 381,000 bushels of oats and 15,000 bushels 


of corn. 
* * * 


The majority of the grain firms at Kansas City 
gave Christmas bonuses to their employes averag- 
ing about a month’s salary. In a few cases checks 
were as large as $1,000. 

m * * * 

George S. Carkener of Goffe & Carkener returned 
recently from a six weeks’ trip through France and 
England. While in the. former country he visited 
the grave of his son, Stuart Carkener, who was killed 
shortly before the end of the war. The body was 
reburied in the cemetery of Belleau Wood and prep- 
arations were made for its return to this country 
later if the Government allows. 

* * * 

Edwin W. Shields, president of the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company and for many years 
identified as the most prominent grain man at Kansas 
City, died January 3 at his home. The death of 
Mr. Shields followed an illness of about three years, 
though he was fairly active in his business affairs 
until last October. He was born in Davenport, Iowa, 
November 25, 1866, and came to Kansas City when 
12 years old, where he received his education in the 
public schools of this city. When 16 he went to 
work in the Board of Trade Building as office boy 
for the Simons-McCoy Grain Company, mastering 
every stage of the grain business until he became 
a partner. The firm has since grown rapidly, the 
latest expansion being the consolidation with the 
Lonsdale Grain Company, about two years ago. 

The company operates the Milwaukee and Chicago 
Great Western Blevators, having a combined capacity 
of over 4,000,000 bushels. Mr. Shields’ fame as a 
grain dealer was not limited to the Southwest or to 
the United States. The export activities of his firm 
had made his name familiar in all the important 
grain markets of Europe. 

He was one of the early residents of Kansas City 
who recognized the value of the city’s real estate 
and also was a lover of art. His travels were wide 
and he had acquired many valuable paintings. He 
was president of the Fine Arts Institute of Kansas 

ity. He was a member of the Metropolitan Club 
of New York, the Chicago Club, the Kansas 
City Club and numerous other social and civie or- 
ganizations. The summer home of the family is at 
Southampton, L. I. Beside the widow two children 
survive, Caroline Shields, 16 years old, and Richard 
Tyner Shields, 12 years old. 

* * * 

There recently has been an urgent demand for 
memberships in the Kansas City Board of Trade at 
the maximum price of $15,000. In all 15 applications 
have been received, which added $225,000 to the re- 
sources of the exchange. Two new firms were organ- 
ized, the Smith-Whyte Grain Company and the Cun- 
ningham-Graham Grain Company, the others being 
from members of firfis already established. The ex- 
change now has 215 members. An amendment rais- 
ing the price of new certificates of memberships to 
$20,000 was recently defeated, unexpected opposition 
to it developing at the time of election. Members 
maintain that the privileges of the exchange are 
easily worth $20,000, but said that arbitrarily fixing 
a high price on them gave the organization the ap- 
pearance of a closed corporation. A number of the 
older members are still in active business who paid 
only $25 for their memberships. 
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HARLES L. NIEMEIER of the Shultz & Nie- 

meier Commission Company was chosen presi- 

dent of the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange at 
the annual election of officers and directors on Jan- 
uary 7. Harry H. ‘Langenberg of Langenberg Bros. 
Grain Company was elected first vice-president, .and 
George F. Powell of the Powell & O'Rourke Grain 
Company, second vice-president. E. C. Andrews, the 
retiring president, as is customary, became an hon- 
orary member of the Board of Directors. Four di- 
rectors were named for a period of two years. They 
were Samuel Plant of the George P. Plant Milling 
Company; Wallace E. Stewart, St. Louis representa- 
tive of Ware & Leland, Chicago; John H. Herron of 
the Elmore-Schultz Grain Company, and Joseph L. 
Frederick of the J. L. Frederick Grain Company. 
Those named on the Committee of Appeals were 
George L. Kelley, C. J. Phillips, Sam T. Marshall, 
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J. F. Albrecht, Ed F. Catlin, A. H. Beardsley, B. F. 
Jostes, Eugene C. Dreyer, Zeb P. Owings, Turner B. 


Morton, L. A. Cooksey, Eugene J. Gissler. The Com- 
mittee on Arbitration is J. Paul Berger, Boyd §S8. 


Lusk, James M. Fuller, T. Maurice Scott, B. J. Mc- 
Cauley, George C. Martin, Jr., Clifford Corneli, John 
H. Caldwell, R. R. De Armond, W. T. Brooking. 
Charles L. Niemeier, the new president of the 
Merchants’ Exchange needs no introduction to the 
grain and milling trade, as his record has been one 
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of success ever since he entered the grain business 
in 1887, at the age of 18 years. Mr. Niemeier has 
been a member of the Exchange for 20 years, and 
started his career with one of the oldest firms here. 
In 1900 he and Henry C. Schultz organized the firm 
of Schultz & Niemeier, and on the death of Mr. 
Schultz four years later the present firm was _ in- 
corporated. Louis F:. Schultz, Mr. Niemeier’s as- 
sociate in business, is a brother of Henry Schultz. 
Mr. Niemeier has taken an active interest in Mer- 
chants’ Exchange affairs for years, and has served 
on numerous committees. He has also held the office 
of second vice-president and first vice-president. As 
first vice-president the past year he was instrumental 
in materially advancing the interests of the Ex- 
change, as for considerable of the time he assumed 
the offices of president, and the year just closed was 
the most prosperous ever experienced by the organi- 


zation. 
* * * 


Secretary Eugene Smith of the St. Louis Merchants 
Exchange issued on December 31 a compilation of 
grain trade and milling statistics for the year on 
the St. Louis market. The report says, in part: 

“The St. Louis market in 1919 received upward of 
100,000,000 bushels of grain and shipped out for do- 
mestie consumption or foreign export, the latter 
through the channels of the United States Grain 
Corporation, more than 65,000,000 bushels of grain 
of all kinds. The receipts of flour for the year 1919 
amounted to over 4,200,000 barrels, while the ship- 
ments aggregated over 5,200,000 barrels. The receipts 
and shipments of hay, cotton, cattle, hogs, sheep, 
horses and mules were likewise of great volume. 

“The grain business of 1919 was one of the record 
years, final figures showing that it passed the pre- 
vious high record year of 1918 by a margin of a little 
more than 200,000 bushels of grain handled. The 
total movement of the five principal cereals was as 
follows: Receipts for 1919, 97,886,084 bushels and 
shipments, 65,941,425 bushels, as against 97,647,666 
bushels received and 65,693,600 bushels shipped in 
1918. For 1917 the total receipts were 85,639,337 
bushels and shipments 65,902,200 bushels. The re- 
ceipts of hay the past 12 months amounted to 205,108 
tons, as against 216,926 tons in 1918 and 238,946 tons 
in 1917. The shipments were 93,395 tons, as against 
159,060 tons and 145.070 tons the two preceding years 
respectively. 

“With the advent of 1920, the grain and milling 
interests of our market are looking forward to a 
revival of pre-war conditions, and though six months 
will elapse before all restrictions, now maintained 
by the United States Grain Corporation, will be re- 
moved, they anticipate many modifications that will 
be of material benefit to the trade and place business 
on a more normal footing than it has enjoyed for 
the past two and one-half years. 

“Although trading in future transactions has been 
restricted to coarse grains only, the volume of busi- 
ness at St. Louis has been increased 50 per cent or 
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more within the past year until now the vol- 
ume of transactions in corn and oats is equal to that 
of all grains before future trading in wheat was 
eliminated. With Government restrictions removed 
after June 30, traders, however, are looking forward 
to changes in the meantime that will in all prob- 
ability permit future trading in wheat under certain 
restrictions. That, however, remains to be seen.” 


gross 


* * > 
Patrick P. Connor, an honorary member of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, and for years head of 
the Connor Bros. Grain Company, was 80 years old 


on January 6, and was presented by Exchange mem- 


bers: with a bunch of roses in which were hidden 

80 one-dollar bills. George F. Powell, of the Powell 

& O’Rourke Grain Company, made the presentation 
speech and Mr. Connor replied. 
* * * 

St. Louis had its first good snow of the winter 

January 8, and it was welcomed by farmers in this 

vicinity, as moisture and protection for the winter 


wheat crop was badly needed over a wide area. Re- 
ports received by A. C. Petri, St. Louis representative 


of Bartlett Frazier Company, Chicago, and other im- 


portant firms, not only suggest a material decrease in 
winter wheat acreage aS compared with a year ago, 


but also point to considerable damage from lack of 
protection for the crop during the recent cold, 
* * * 


Charles F. Beardsley, president of Picker & Beards- 


ley Commission Company, died January 38, at his 
home, 2923 Dodier Street. His death came as some- 
thing of a shock to his many friends on the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange as he was on the floor only a few 
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days before. While Mr. 
active business for several 
touch with the firm’s affairs 
almost daily. 

Mr. Beardsley was born in Fremont, Ohio, May 28, 
1848, and served for a brief period in the Quarter- 
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office 


not 
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his 
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months, he 
and was in 


master’s Department of the Union Army. He began 
in the grain business over 45 years ago, and had 
been actively engaged in same since that time with 
the exception of the past six or eignt months. With 


Erich Picker, he formed a partnership, the Picker & 
Beardsley Commission Company, in 1909. He had 
been a member of the Merchants’ Exchange for 38 
years, serving same for many years as director and 


on various committees. 

Nothing could more clearly attest the character of 
the firm which Mr. Beardsley headed, than the faith- 
fulness of the employes that served him. Seven of 
the 11 employes of the company have been associated 
with the firm for an average of 16 years each. 

= — > 

The annual report of the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change was issued to members January 6. The re- 
port showed the Exchange to be in a highly pros- 
perous condition. Revenues of the Exchange, from 
all sources for 1919 totaled $181,316.29 and expen- 
ditures were $159,327.65, showing a net gain for the 
year of $21,988.64. This added to the balance on 
hand January 1, 1919, of $10,630.65, makes a total 
for the year of $32,619.29. Carrying the con- 
structive plans inaugurated three years ago to set 
aside a portion of the anhual assessment for the 
redemption and cancellation of certificates of mem- 
bership, the Exchange in January, 1919, voted to re- 
deem 100 certificates at $450 each, dues paid, or such 


out 
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a number up to 100 as were presented to the Ex- 
change. Only 13 certificates were surrendered all 
told. As the year progressed the demand from out- 
side interests caused values to advance several hun- 
dred -dollars above the fixed redemption price. In 
September the Membership Committee, at the direc- 
tion of the Board, prepared several amendments to 
the membership rule which were submitted to a 
vote of the members, being adopted by a large ma- 


jority, since which time values have advanced to 
$1,200. Two members were placed on the honorary 
list. Two certificates of deceased members were re- 


deemed and cancelled, leaving a total of 885 members 
at the close of the year. During the past year 63 
certificates were transferred. 

During the past 12 months 19 Exchange members 
died, two of whom were former presidents of the 
Exchange—Henry C. Haarstick, who served the Ex- 
change in 1885 and Otto L. Teichmann in 1905. 

* * * 


John Morton, formerly with the William A. Gard- 
ner Grain Company, St. Louis, but now connected 
with the M. C. Peters Mill Company, Omaha, Neb., 
spent the holidays in St. Louis, and was a visitor 
on the Merchants’ Exchange. 

* * co 

Manley G. Richmond, a former president of the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange, but now in the produce 
business, has been elected president of the Fruit & 
Produce Trade Association, a new organization to 
promote and expand the produce business. 

* * * 


Edward J. Robinson, chief grain inspector in the 
St. Louis market for 12 years, but now a grain in- 
spector at Fort Worth, Texas, spent the holidays here 
and was on the Merchants’ Exchange. He said the 
grain business in Texas is growing rapidly. 
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yf ILWAUKEE grain men are largely concerned 
at the present time with the difficulty of get- 
ting cars to handle the trade. Receipts are be- 
ing kept down seriously by this shortage in box cars. 
This is the statement of George A. Schroeder, traffic 
expert of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce. The 
large number of cars which are out of Service be- 
cause of repairs, is one of the big factors in the 
situation, he adds. Country shippers are complaining 
about their troubles in getting cars, declared Mr. 
Schroeder, who finds that country elevators are largely 
filled with the grain because the equipment cannot 
be obtained to handle the traffic. 
= * * 

Milwaukee grain men report that the export de- 
mand for rye has been one of the big factors in the 
recent advance. Wisconsin rye is known as the best 
rye in the trade and has been in unusual call for sShip- 
ment abroad. Milwaukee’ has been paying special 
premiums to get this first class rye which is regarded 
as better than western kinds. 

* * = 

The loading reports from the Northwest indicate a 
remarkable scarcity in grain receipts, heavy declines 
from a year ago when all the ‘grains are taken to- 
gether, but corn trade is better than a year ago. 
Total grain and grain products loaded in December 
totaled only 54,000 cars in round numbers for 1919 
and more than 82,000 cars for the corresponding 
month of 1918. This indicates a drop in loading of 
all grain and grain products of 35 to 40 per cent. 
Oats and wheat receipts are far below the usual run, 
while corn is moving a little more actively than in 
previous seasons. Car shortage, cold weather in De- 
cember, lack of desire to sell grain and other reasons 
are assigned by Milwaukee grain men to account for 
the short run of grain in December. 

2 * * 


Erwin H. Seager, one of the younger grain men of 
this city, but who was nevertheless popular and well 
known, is dead. At the time of his death he was 
employed by the Taylor & Bournique Company and 
previously was Chicago manager for the Lyman Jo- 
seph Grain Company. Mr. Seager had never fully 
recovered from an attack of the influenza nearly a 
year ago. 


* * .- 


The maltsters of Milwaukee are running about on a 
60 per cent basis of normal, according to a survey 
made of the situation by the secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. One of the large plants which in 
the old days turned out perhaps 1,000,000 bushels of 
malt annually is now closed down. This is the local 
plant of the American Malting Company which is now 
being run as an elevator, and doing a general grain 
business. 

There is still call for malt in several instances 
for export. There is also some demand for malt to 
be uSed for malt cereals, malt syrup and other goods. 
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Another phase of the malting demand is that for soft 
drinks, which however is not large enough to cause 
any general demand. One of the officers of the local 
plant of the American Malting Company asserts that 
formulas are now being prepared for soft drinks 
which may require an extensive use of malt. 

The demand for barley from maltsters is still ex- 
tensive, according to Milwaukee grain dealers.- Other 
opinions are voiced that if the malting experts can 
keep their plants going to the extent of 60 per cent 
of capacity immediately after the dry wave goes into 
effect, that a larger demand for it is likely to be 
found in the future, so that the malting industry may 
be restored ultimately to its former prestige. With 
all brewing ceased, the malting business still bids 
fair to survive this most serious blow. 

* * * 

Milwaukee grain men have been ‘practically a unit 
in opposing the high freight rates which have been 
suggested as likely to follow the return of the fail- 
roads to their private owners on March 1. George 
Schroeder, traffic expert of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, declares that the 25 per cent increase in 
freight rates as applied to grain would be ridiculous. 
He believes that even a raise of 10 per cent would 
be a handsome increase, but he asserts that the 
whole matter is merely a matter of investigation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and whatever 
the railroads need to render the best service must be 
provided. 

Mr. Schroeder believes that above all things the 
business men, the grain handlers as well as. others, 
want the very best service and that they must be 
willing to pay for it. He points out, however, that 
freight rates are now on an exceedingly high basis, 
in fact, they are almost as much as the traffic will 
bear, and that therefore any such raise as 25 per 
cent over the present inflated rate levels is out of 
the question. 

C. O. Bradshaw, terminal manager of the Milwau- 
kee road at Milwaukee, says the great cost of labor 
and maintenance which is now one of the outstand- 
ing points of railroad operation can only be met by 
a vigorous raise in rates. Mr. Bradshaw says that 
there must be a 25 per cent increase in terminal 
facilities and 30 to 50 per cent increase in freight 
equipment. 

* * * 

Grain in store at the opening of the year 1920 at 
Milwaukee include 2,060,000 bushels of wheat, 260,000 
bushels of corn, 451,000 bushels of oats, 198,000 bush- 
els of barley and 251,000 bushels of rye. These fig- 
ures indicate that supplies of wheat and oats are 
fairly liberal, while other grains are not held to any 


great extent. 
* * * 


Milwaukee still retains its lead as the second larg- 
est oats market in the country although it is being 
pressed to some extent by the record which is being 
made by St. Louis. The movement of oats of the 
present crop up to the present time shows receipts 
at Chicago of 41,000,000 bushels, at Milwaukee of 
more than 14,000,000 bushels and at St. Louis of 
more than 13,000,000 bushels. The Milwaukee re- 
ceipts of oats dropped from 23,000,000 bushels in the 
previous year to 14,000,000 for the present year. 
Minneapolis had a still larger slump from 22,000,000 
bushels to 9,000,000 bushels. St. Louis has had an 
increase from 11,000,000 bushels for the previous year 
to 13,000,000 bushels at the present time. 

* * * : 

The creditors of Charles F. Glavin, well known 
grain man of Milwaukee of a few years ago, will 
be paid in full. In 1915 Mr. Glavin went into bank- 
ruptey owing about $171,000. Attorney E. H. Bottum 
has been making arrangements with Mr. Glavin’s 
creditors. The first payment on claims will be 10 
per cent and in about three months another 10 per 
cent will be paid. Each payment will be as large 


as Mr. Glavin is able to make. Besides claims in 
Milwaukee, there were also creditors in Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Manitowoc and other cities. Several 


well known Milwaukee grain firms will benefit by 
the payments now being made by Mr. Glavin. After 
his failure in 1915 Mr. Glavin left Milwaukee for 
Buenos Aires and went into the grain business there. 
His associates were Englishmen who established a 
great string of elevators. The great demand for 
grain in Europe during the war caused the prices to 
soar and the profits proved to be large. 

Mr. Glavin did a cash and commission business 
while in Milwaukee. His failure came when he 
hedged on corn by selling May and July options. 
He is one of the brilliant examples of Milwaukee 
grain men who have been able to come back strong. 

* * * 

The annual report of Secretary H. A. Plumb of the 
Chamber of Commerce shows that grain receipts in 
1919 were a little below normal with some 70,000,000 
bushels. This is about 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 bushels 
less than in previous years. Receipts were divided 
as follows: 9,000,000 bushels of wheat, 8,000,000 
bushels of corn, 29,000,000 bushels of oats, 20,000,000 
bushels of barley and 4,000,000 bushels of rye. These 
figures illustrate especially the great importance of 
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barley. and oats in the local market. Officers of the 
Chamber of Commerce declare that the falling off in 
receipts was largely due to the poor crop in the 
northwestern grain district. While the receipts of 
grain fell off in 1919 trade here has about doubled 
in the course of 10 years. This indicates the tre- 
mendous growth of the Milwaukee market. 

Milwaukee is an important lake port for shipment 
of grain judging by the Chamber of Commerce re- 
ports which show that while 43,000,000 bushels of 
grain were shipped out in 1919, 23,000,000 bushels was 
by rail and about 20,000,000 bushels by water. The 
annual report of the secretary also shows that a large 
number of new firms started business in Milwaukee 
during the year, another indication of a rapidly grow- 
ing market. 

* € # \ 

The winter wheat acreage in” Wisconsin shows a 
gain of 7 per cent and a much larger acreage would 
have been prepared if the fall had been favorable for 
seeding. The condition of the crop is, 95 per cent 
compared with 93 per cent in the previous year. Rye 
acreage decreased 8 per cent for Wisconsin, also due 
to bad condittons for seeding. Rye condition at the 
latest report was also 95 per cent, which is the same 
as a year ago and compares with 94 per cent as the 
10-year average. 
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HILE 1919 was not the biggest year in the his- 
tory of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, it was 
nevertheless a good one, according to the an- 

nual report of William N. Howard, secretary of the 

Board. The wheat receipts for the year showed an 
increase over 1918, the banner period, but other lines 

showed a slump, due to the increasing acreage of 

wheat. During 1919, wheat receipts by the Board of 

Trade were 7,620,000 bushels, as compared to 6,728,- 

750 bushels in 1918. Corn receipts were 19,480,000 

bushels in 1919, against 21,566,500 in 1918. The year 

just ended brought 11,810,900 bushels of oats into 

this market, while receipts in 1918 were 17,810,350. 

Rye receipts were 380,000 bushels against 856,250 in 
1918. Shipments for the two years were as follows: 

Wheat, 1919—4,383,750; 1918—2,768,750; corn, 1919— 
11,775,000, 1918—9,706,350; oats, 1919—8,196,800, 1918 

—10,424,650; rye, 1919—301,250, 1918—441,250. 

Mr. Howard pointed out that Indianapolis is rap- 
idly developing into one of the really great grain 
markets of the world. Prohibition seems to be hasten- 
ing this end, for cities which carried big grain re- 
ceipts because of their prominence as liquor manu- 
facturing centers have naturally slumped since those 
industries went out of business. The result has been 
that cities like Indianapolis are making big strides 
as grain markets, 

Another interesting feature of Mr. Howard’s an- 
nual report was his recommendation that the Board 
of Trade’s building at Ohio and Meridian Streets be 
enlarged. Not only has the grain industry made in- 
creased demands for space in the building, but other 
lines occupying. quarters in the building have sought 
to expand. Fortunately the building was constructed 
with just such contingencies in mind, and it is pos- 
sible to add several stories. Such a plan is now un- 
der consideration and it is expected that definite 
action will be taken in the near future. The Indi- 
anapolis Board of Trade is one of the few organiza- 
tions of the kind in the country which owns its own 
building. 


* * * 


Grain men will play an important part in the affairs 
of the Indianapolis Transportation Club for the com-~ 
ing year. F. L. Sullivan, of the American Hominy 
Company, was elected third vice-president of the club 
at the recent annual meeting. T. A. Lamoureux, of 
the Sawers Grain Company, was elected secretary- 
treasurer, and W. C. Hayward, of the Hayward-Rich 
Grain Company, was made a director. 

* * * 

Notice has been posted on the trading floor of the 
Board of Trade of the proposed transfer of trading 
privileges from John L. Cardiff to Elick Lowitz, of 


E. Lowitz & Co. 
* * * 


Some of the younger and more exuberant members 
of the Board of Trade at times allow théir enthusiasm 
to convince them that they are big league baseball 
players and a notice has been posted on the trading 
floor requesting them not to play baseball with grain. 


‘The placard attracted a good deal of attention and 


some of the veterans advised the youngsters to go 
Seuth for their training. 
* * * 

The Lew Hill Grain Company was incorporated in 
Indianapolis recently, with a capitalization of $50,000. 
The directors are Lew Hill, Otto P. Deluse, Harold D. 
O’Brien aud Charles S. Weirick. The change merely 
means that the old company continues under a new 
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style, for Mr. Hill and his associates have been promi- 
nent on the Board of Trade for years. Corporations 
have obvious and generally recognized advantages 
over individuals and partnerships, and it was for this 
reason that the change was made. Mr. Hill ts presi- 
dent of the company; Mr. Weirick, vice-president; 
Mr. Deluse, treasurer, and Mr. O’Brien secretary 
and assistant treasurer. Charles D. Sheppard has 
been put in charge of traffic and C. Heeg and J. 
Wormer are accountants with the company. The firm 
is well and favorably known. 

* * * 


Employes of the Lawrenceburg, Ind., Roller Mills 
& WPlevator Company were handsomely remembered 
during the holidays, the company handing out about 
$10,000 in bonuses. A departure from the routine 
methods was established when every employe who 
served in the army during the war was given $20 
extra, 

* * * 


The Hays Milling & Grain Company, of Worthing- 
ton, Ind., has filed amended articles of incorporation, 


increasing the capital stock of the company from 
$100,000 to $150,000. 
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OLDING membership No. 16, the oldest one now 

outstanding, George G. Barnum, Sr., of the Bar- 
num Grain Company ranks as a pioneer member 
ef the Duluth Board of Trade, and he is credited 
with the longest career in the grain trade at the 
Head of the Lakes. Born in Buffalo in 1843, Mr. 
Barnum moved to Duluth in 1868 as a member of a 
party which made a survey of the first railroad from 
St. Paul, known as the Lake Superior & Mississippi 
Railroad. He served as paymaster of that road 
until it was merged with the Northern Pacific system. 

In 1881 he became associated with Sawyer & Davis 
in the grain trade on the Duluth market, and he 
became a member of the Board of Trade shortly after 
it was incorporated. The Globe Elevator was built 
at Superior shortly afterwards by F. H. Peavey, L. 
R. Brooks, A. J. Sawyer, the late W. H. Dunwoody 
of Minneapolis and P. B. Ware of Chicago, with a 
capacity of 5,000,000 bushels of grain. Mr: Barnum 
was manager of that plant for 18 years. 

Twenty-four years ago he formed the Barnum Grain 
Company, and under his direction it has been doing 
a large and successful business ever since, and today 
ranks as a material factor in the grain commission 
business on this market. Mr. Barnum was the first 
salesman in the employ of the Washburn mills, his 
connection extending back to 1872 when he became 
associated with Washburn & Hazard. It was at 
his suggestion that that firm first began to sell its 
flour direct to buyers instead of consigning it. With 
that end in view he made an eastern trip and suc- 
ceeded in opening up a number of good accounts, 
some of which are still important flour buyers of the 
Washburn-Crosby Company. 

Mr. Barnum has had some interesting experiences 
in connection with the grain trade during the pioneer 
days on this market. He remembers when the first 
future trade was made on the Duluth market back in 
1872, the transaction being the sale of 100,000 bushels 
of wheat to arrive by A. J. Sawyer to the late George 
Spencer. He witnessed the building of the first ele- 
vator at Duluth by the Consolidated Elevator Com- 
pany in 1871 and he has seen the elevator capacity at 
the Head of the Lakes gradually increased from that 
small beginning until the aggregate capacity of the 
various plants is now approximately 35,000,000 
bushels. , 

While Mr. Barnum was with the Lake Superior & 
Mississippi Railroad he was interested as part owner 
of a lake boat which received 23 cents a bushel for 
earrying wheat from Duluth to Buffalo. It had a 
capacity of only 60,000 bushels, comparing with some 
of the present day freighters with capacities over the 
500,000-bushel mark. 


ae 


Fees for weighing grain on the Duluth market are 
now $1 per carlot or $1 per 1,000 bushels for cargoes 
or elevator weighings. Those rates became effective 


on January 1. 
. ° . 


Grover Cleveland Wilson, buyer for the Lake Su- 
perior Milling Company, J. W. Higby, representative 
of H. L. Hankinson & Co., and H. J. Crofton, have 
been elected members of the Duluth Board of Trade 
during the past month. 

- . 7 

E. H. Smith, who for 18 years was manager of the 
Duluth office of the American Linseed Company, has 
received promotion by his recent appointment as vice- 
president and general manager of the Mencoa Butter 
Company and of the American Cocoanut Butter Com- 
pany, with headquarters in the Woolworth Building, 
New York. Both are subsidiaries of the American 
Linseed Company. He has removed to New York to 
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take up his permanent residence there. Mr. Smith 
came to Duluth originally in 1882, and he was for 
many years associated with Capt. Alexander McDou- 
gall in the vessel business. He represented Capt. 
McDougall from 1891 to 1901, after the captain had 
built his line of whalebacks, and prior to the time 
they were taken over by the Pittsburgh Steamship 
Company. Percy Fuller, for several years associated 
with Mr. Smith, is now in charge of the American 
Linseed Company’s Duluth office. 
* * * 

Officers and directors of the Duluth Board of Trade 
Clearing House Association have been elected for the 
ensuing year as follows: President, W. J. McCabe; 
vice-president, E. N. Bradley; secretary and manager, 
George F. Foster; assistant manager, W. C. Johnson; 
directors, H. F. Salyards, J. W. Galvin, G. H. Spencer, 
G. G. Barnum and M. L. Jenks. The Audit Committee 
of the Association is composed of J. W. Galvin, H. J. 
LaBree and J. S. D. Deighton. 

é * * & 

H. J. Henderson, elevator operator of Fort William, 
Ontario, was a recent visitor on the Duluth Board of 
Trade. He expressed the opinion that it is very im- 
probable that any quantity of Canadian wheat will be 
marketed in this country, even though the restrictions 
against imports of it have been removed. The crop 
of last season of the three Western provinces is con- 
trolled by the Canadian Wheat Board and practically 
the entire surplus has been already sold for export to 
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Great Britain, he pointed out. Mr. Henderson esti- 
mates that 20 per cent of the last Canadian flaxseed 
crop is still unharvested and under the snow. He 
asserted that it is difficult to figure out even approxi- 
mately the tonnage of Canadian flax likely to be mar- 
keted next spring, as extremely favorable weather 
conditions will be requisite to enable growers to 
gather the crop in and thresh it. A similar situation 
existed eight years ago in the Canadian West and the 
seed was brought to market in the spring in bad con- 


dition. 
° s s 


R. M. White of the White Grain Company reported 
an active call for feeds over the territory in spite of 
high prices and the policy of dealers to buy only to 
cover current requirements. The cold weather and the 
cover of snow on the ground in this district has 
placed eattlemen under the necessity of feeding to a 
greater extent this winter than has been ordinarily 
the case. Supplies of millfeeds are comparatively 
light owing to the mills only operating on a part 
capacity basis, due.to the difficulty in picking up 
adequate quantities of spring wheat for mixing. The 
trade in hay is also active. 

. > . 


Good trading opportunities have been afforded in rye 
on the Duluth market during the last month. No. 2 
spot rye was marked up approximately 25 cents with 
its spot figure at $1.83. It is estimated that a good 
proportion of the 4,100,000 bushels of rye in store in 
Duluth elevators was disposed of for export and for 
Bastern shipment at the opening of the navigation 
season next spring. Rye has formed a large bulk of 
the receipts at the elevators during the last few weeks 
with daily inspections running up to 65 cars. 

. *. > 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the United States 
Grain Corporation, spent the holiday season at his 
home in Duluth, but he returned to New York early 
in the month. He expressed himself optimistically 
regarding the outlook for general business this year. 
In view of the reduced acreage placed in winter wheat 
last fall, he urged that Northwest farmers make spe- 
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cial efforts to put in as large an area as possible in 
wheat next_spring. He pointed out that this country 
will be called upon to again feed Europe to a great 
extent during the coming year, as it will take some 
time before conditions will be brought back to nor- 
mal in the countries that had been engaged in the 
great war. He did not care to make any predictions 
regarding the foreign exchange situation next fall or 
the quotations likely to prevail for next season’s 
crops. 
* * . 


The grain and elevator companies operating on the 
Duluth market are facing greatly increased personal 
property taxes for the present year. Five of the 
largest houses, for example, are being called upon by 
the St. Louis county assessor to pay taxes aggre- 
gating $47,621.83 in 1920, as compared with $22,804.21 
last year. 


* * > 
The falling off in the grain movement on this 
market since last fall is illustrated in the fact that 
receipts at the elevators here for the present crop 
year from August 1 last to January 1 were only 


20,795,000 bushels, compared with 95,129,000 bushels 
during the same period in 1918. Wheat receipts were 
just 10,053,000 bushels, against 77,634,000 bushels; 
oats, 416,000 bushels, against 2,156,000 bushels; bar- 
ley, 1,765,000 bushels, against 3,822,000 bushels; rye, 
7,591,000 bushels, against 8,205,000 bushels, and flax- 
seed, 970,000 bushels, against 3,291,000 bushels for the 
same period in the previous year. Stocks of all 
grains in the elevators here are now just 6,883,000 
bushels, as compared with 22,500,000 bushels at this 
time last year. 
* * * 

In spite of the dull trade during the last several 
months elevator and grain men on this market are 
sitting tight and keeping their organizations intact. 
It is hoped that the corner has been turned and that 
trade will pick up and approach normal again by 
next fall. 
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HE past year was a fair one with the elevator 
| and grain trade of Louisville and the 


state, but 
not a good one at that. Unsettled conditions in 
the grain market made light buying. Many dealers 


who generally place orders for several cars at a time 
have peen buying one or two cars at a time this 
year. Large consumers haven't carried the grain in 
storage that they generally do. Many elevators have 
been running light all season, However, prospects 
for 1920 are somewhat brighter, and it is believed 
that steadier markets will be established, and better 
trading. 

Carrying rates on grain are somewhat higher than 
formerly, but at that the increased cost of operation 
isn’t leaving the miller a very wide margin of profit. 
In the pre-war days general elevator storage rates 
in this section were right around a cent a bushel a 
month, while in a still more distant day the rate 
was a cent for the first month and three-quarters of 
a cent thereafter. Today the average rate is about 
a cent and a half, without figuring insurance or in- 
terest. 

A miller recently stated that in the pre-war days it 


cost a cent and a half a bushel to carry wheat. Of 
course he was figuring interest, insurance, ete. He 
further stated that today it was costing 4.35 cents 


per bushel to carry wheat. ‘This is quite an advance, 
but figuring the increased interest necessary to carry 
a bushel of wheat, due to increased value, it is 
probably about right. 

Whereas it appears as though wheat has advanced 
rather sharply during the past six months it is shown 
that the advance has been little other than actual 
carrying charges. If the earrying charge is 35 
cents per bushel per month, the cost of carrying a 
bushel six months is around 26 cents. In July the 
Louisville wheat market was figured at $2.26. Add- 
ing 26 cents for carrying wheat six months it places 
a value of $2.52 on the bushel, whereas Louisville to- 
day is figuring wheat as costing $2.64 a bushel de- 
livered, based on the St. Louis market, which shows 
a premium of 12 cents a bushel caused by shortage 
and speculation. 

* — — 

As a result of the death of Sebastian Zorn, pres i- 
dent of the firm of S. Zorn & Co., on December 15, 
the old firm has been incorporated as 8. Zorn & Co., 
with a capital of $200,000, by Thomas G. Williams, 
a brother-in-law of the deceased; his son, Garnett 8S. 
Zorn, and Harry S. Volz. These men had all been 
actively connected with the concern for years. In 
the will of the late Mr. Zorn, which left an estate 
valued at $400,000, it was directed that the business 
be wound up within four months of his death, re- 
sulting in the incorporation of the business shortly 
thereafter. Thomas G. Williams and his friend. Oscar 
Fenly, who is also president of the Kentucky Public 
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Elevator Company, were administrators... Mr. Zorn 
died suddenly of heart failure, at the age of 66 years, 
closing an active and useful life with a large com- 
pany. He served two terms as president of the 
Louisville Water Company. He started his career 
with the George W. Smith & Son Milling Company 
at the age of 14, became a partner in that concern, 
and established the Zorn house in 1879. 
hie, eee: 

Lee Callahan, of the grain house of Callahan & 
Sons, has been nominated as one of several business 
men who will run for the directorate of the Board 
of Trade. That organization incidentally is planning 
new quarters, more centrally located, and including 
club rooms, a cafeteria, and modern conveniences. 

tee tics fleur 4 

Charles A. Villier, secretary-treasurer of the Ken- 
tucky Public Elevator Company, stated that reduc- 
tions in certain discriminatory freight rates had re- 
sulted in Louisville having a much better outlook for 
1920. Business during the year was fair, but not 
entirely satisfactory. The company didn’t get its 
new plant running until February, and there: hasn’t 
been much movement of corn and oats. Wheat han- 
dlings have been fair. 

Lua ieee sae | 

may prices have been very high during the past 
month, while there is a good demand. Receipts are 
fair, but offerings have not been heavy due to bad 
weather, the holiday season, and the fact that farm- 
ers want more money. No. 1 timothy, baled, is quoted 
at $34 a ton; No. 1, mixed, $32; No. 1 clover, $36: No. 
1 alfalfa, $40; straw, $14.50. 

* * * * 

4n connection with the improvements to the Ohio 
River the City of Louisville plans to erect a $150,000 
river terminal warehouse this year, with river and 
rail connections, which should result in better facili- 
ties for handling grain and hay shipments coming by 
water, or combination hauls. 

* * * 

fire at Owensboro, Ky., on December 26, caused a 
loss of $40,000 at the feed plant of the Owensboro 
Products Company, operated in a part of the old 
Rock Spring Distillery property. Bransford’s Flour 
Mills, adjoining, were destroyed at a loss of about 
$15,000, but the elevator, containing $25,000 in wheat 
was saved. The Bransford Mills were the oldest 
frame mills in Western Kentucky. They will be 
rebuilt. 

* * * * 

Articles of incorporation were recently filed by the 
Frankfort Grain Products Company, Frankfort, Ky., 
capital $100,000, J. P. Williams, W. J. Gorman and 
H. R. Rodman. 

* * %* * 

The Cotton Seed Products Company, Louisville, has 
rebuilt several of its burned buildings, and has taken 
out a permit for another concrete building at a cost 
of $25,000. 


* * * * 


Cold spells in December checked severe rises in the 
Ohio which threatened several river cities, and con- 
siderable corn land. Farmers lost heavily as it was 
in the river bottoms. Series of freezes and thaws 
have not done the wheat crop any good, but at that 
most of the wheat is not showing through the 
ground, as it was planted very late. The wheat crop 
as a whole is on a very much reduced acreage, 

We * * 

Geoffrey Morgan, assistant Director of Farm Ex- 
tension Work, University of Kentucky, in a talk be- 
fore Jefferson County farmers in Louisville stated 
that Kentucky farmers lost $3,000,000 on wheat last 
year as a result of poor yields. Production cost 
around $25 an acre, and wheat sold at around $2 a 
bushel in the early season, while production averaged 
around 11 bushels to the acre. 

* * * 

The Elk Run Distillery, of the Kentucky Distil- 
leries & Warehouse Company, at Louisville, which 
made grain alcohol for a time after prohibition on 
manufacture of whisky, has announced that it has 
arranged to produce similar alcohol from sugar house 
refuse, which will be shipped in car lots from South- 
ern ports, coming from Cuba to Louisville, in tank 
cars. Production will be 35,000 gallons daily. 

* * * 

The brokerage firm of HB. H. Morgan & Co., Louis- 
ville, hit the wall recently, and will be adjudged 
bankrupt within a few days. The company has lia- 
bilities of more than $1,000,000 and has assets of 
about $500,000. E. H. Morgan and Scott Frost com- 
posed the firm. 

* * * * 


A fight is already being discussed to-prevent a re- 
turn of closed terminals after the railroads are re- 
turned to private control. During the war period 
open terminals have meant much to local shippers. 
Prior to the war the stand of the L. & N. Railroad, 
in refusing competitive freight, was a great holdback. 

* * * = 

The Kentucky Legislature resumed on January 5, 
after a lay off of 18 months or more. Many labor 
bills are to come up at this session, one being for 
a pensioning law to pension all workers at 65 years 
on a $20 a month basis. The general opinion is that 
this bill hasn’t a chance. Another: bill would create 
*a minimum wage for womén workers, which might 
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affect some of the millers. A third bill would pass a 
law for an eight-hour day for women. It is also ex- 
pected that changes will be made in the tax laws and 
also in the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

* * * * 

The Ferncliffe Distillery Company, which is now the 
Fernceliffe Feed & Grain Company, capital $25,000, 
expects to start producing feeds shortly. Several 
other distillery and brewing companies have remod- 
eled their plants for feeds, sugars, ete. 


showed a decided slump during the year end- 
ing December 31, according to figures compiled 
by the marine department of the United States Cus- 
toms at Buffalo. Total receipts during the year were 
94,472,127 bushels as compared with the record break- 
ing mark of 216,258,453 bushels in 1915. 

The season was one of the dullest in many years. 
Lake carriers say that the season was far from a 
Success for them. Grain rates were a bit off from 
the previous year and it was hard to get cargoes at 
the upper lake ports. There was no delay at the 
Buffalo end of the route because the terminal eleva- 


tors were at no time congested. 
* * * 


The big decrease in grain receipts here during the 
past two years is attributed by members of the Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange to Government control of the 
railroads and the food situation. ‘The crops moved 
to the East largely by rail and the Great Lakes route 
was neglected thus keeping the grain away from the 
terminal elevators at Buffalo and other lower lake 
ports. On the theory that the grain should be moved 
from the producer to the consumer by the most di- 
rect route, the Railroad Administration favored the 
rail lines. It is predicted by local elevator interests 
that when the railroads revert to their former own- 
ers, the grain will again begin to flow down the lakes 
to Buffalo elevators. 

* * * 

It will be an idle year along the waterfront. There 
are less than 6,000,000 bushels of grain held in bot- 
tom storage in the Buffalo harbor as compared with 
40,000,000 bushels a year ago and an average of ap- 
proximately 50,000,000 for several years past. The 
earnings at elevators will be comparatively small. 

Of the 94,000,000 bushels of grain which passed 
through Buffalo elevators, 56,395,000 bushels were 
wheat; 50,000 bushels corn; 14,000,000 bushels oats; 
10,000,000 bushels barley, and 13,000,000 bushels of 


rye. Flax seed receipts amounted to only 844,000 
bushels. 
* * * 
George E. Pierce, elevator owner and wholesale 


grain merchant, who was ousted from the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange a month ago for alleged fraud, has 
been petitioned into bankruptcy by his creditors who 
charge he has liabilities in excess of $350,000. It is 
charged that Pierce has interfered with the disposi- 
tion of his assets which have been in the hands of a 
committee of his creditors for about two months. 
The district attorney is investigating the affairs of 
Pierce in an effort to determine whether fraud was 
practiced by him before his financial crash. 
* * * 

Thomas Bagley, for 50 years an engineer attached 
to terminal elevators along the waterfront, is dead. 
He was born in Ireland 78 years ago. He is survived 
by his widow, two daughters and two sons. 
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letin boards of the New York Produce Exchange 

have borne numerous announcements regarding 
new firms and corporations or changes in some of the 
old concerns. 

Of special interest to members of the grain trade 
here and in Chicago was the announcement that 
Charles C, Rubins and his brother, Willis F. Rubins, 
both old-time members of the local trade, will in the 
future act as New York representatives of Fred S. 
Lewis & Co., prominent commission merchants on the 
Chicago Board of Trade. Recently the Rubins brothers 
have acted in a similar capacity for Wm. H. Noyes 
and Lamson Bros. & Co., of Chicago. 

Another notice announced the formation of a new 
firm to be known as Howser & Wilson. The partners 
are J. B. Howser and Howard R. Howser, well known 
in local grain circles for many years, and Cecil W. 
Wilson, who many years ago was with the old grain 
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firm of Parker & McIntyre and for a short time 
thereafter with Parker & Graff. The new firm’ wiil 
conduct a grain brokerage and ocean freight business, 

A third item indicated the gradual return to regu- 
lar civilian business of men who have been engaged 
during the war with The Wheat Export Company, 
Inec., official buyers for Great Britain and the Allies. 
Henry Leverich and C. F. Wati are no longer con- 
nected with that organization. Mr. Leverich, who 
formerly acted as New York representative for the 
Hall-Baker Grain Company of Kansas City, stated 
that a new concern had been organized, known as 
the Hall-Baker Grain Company of New York, of which 
he will be vice-president and manager, while F. G. 
Crowell, head of the parent concern, will be president. 

Henry EH, Beardsworth, during recent years asso- 
ciated with various local grain firms, latterly with 
the New York office of the Armour Grain Company, 
has severed the latter connection. His place will be 
taken by Thomas C. O’Brien, who has applied for 
membership in the Exchange. 

¥ * * 

As an indication of activities on the New York 
Produce Exchange, it is noted that during the year 
1919 a total of 205 members and associate members 
were elected. 

At the meeting of the Board of Managers last week 
26 active and associate members were elected. Among 
them were the following who are identified with the 
grain and milling trade: 

Ernest Brewer, Reed Jones, Roderick W. MeKin- 
non, Harry S. Morris, Clarence H. Penny, Howard M. 
Schaal, Gordon Ravenscroft, Jacob Wells, William 
Knight, Jr., Geo. H. Turner,—Jr., and Cecil W. Wilson. 

* * Ps 

Among the recent visitors on the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange the firm of Lamson Bros. & Co., promi- 
nent commission merchants on the Chicago Board of 
Trade, was well represented by Leslie F. Gates, re- 
cently re-elected as president of the Board; his part- 
ner H. H. Lobdell; and in addition by their floor 
manager, Wlalter Beayven, for many years active and 
popular in the grain trade on ’Change. This trio 
came East partly on business and partly to attend 
the annual oats trade dinner at the Waldorf. Mr. 
Beaven stated that he did not expect any noteworthy 
declines in corn prices in the near future. In fact, 
he imagined that prices -would rule comparatively 
high for several weeks or months, as farmers do not 
appear anxious to sell, being strong financially and 
inclined to feed freely to live stock. 

* * * 

It is unfortunate that the annual dinner of the oats 
trade is scheduled to take place just too late to cover 
it for this issue of the “American Grain Trade.’ The 


‘only thing that can be said in advance is that during 


the week members of the grain trade from all over 
the country have been gradually drifting into this 
market and the visitors’ register on the Produce Ex- 
change looks something like a “Who’s Who” in the 
grain trade. Among the prominent members of the 
Chicago grain ‘trade who arrived were Alfred T. Mar- 
tin, an old member of the Produce Exchange, but 
now a partner in the Bartlett Frazier Company, well- 
known commission merchants on the Board of Trade; 
Frank D. Gallagher, also active years ago in the New 
York market, and Kenneth P. Edwards, of J. A. Had- 
wards & Co. Milwaukee sent a highly popular and ef- 
ficient representative in the person of Harry M. Strat- 
ton, of the Donahue-Stratton Company, and the Strat- 
ton-Ladish Milling Company. Latest returns indicate 
that J. F, Hammers is the only delegate from Boston. 
* * * 

It has been reported on the Produce Exchange that 
Alfred Ettlinger,- for several years New York man- 
ager of the Chesapeake Export Company, a subsidiary 
of the J. Rosenbaum Grain Company, of Chicago, will 
sever that connection on his return from Hurope and 
become secretary and treasurer of a new corporation 
formed by the Rosenbaum: interests under the style 
of the People’s Industrial Trading Corporation, gen- 
eral exporters and importers, of which E. F. Rosen- 
baum is president. Ernest Reiner, who has been six 
years with the Rosenbaums, representing them in 
various markets, has come here and will succeed Mr. 


Ettlinger. 
* * * 


Members of the local grain trade were surprised 
recently to learn that their old friend, Wm. Richard- 
son, of Richardson Brothers and the Philadelphia Ex- 
port Company, in addition to his many interests had 
taken on additional duties as chief Owner of the 
Washington American League Baseball Club, having 
paid, it was said, $400,000 for his interest. : 

* * * 

Charles W. Forbes, recently representative on the 
Produce Exchange for E. Lowitz & Co., commission 
merchants of the Chicago Board of Trade, has severed 
that connection and is now filling the same position 
for the new firm of Stein, Alstrin & Co., successors 
in the Chicago market of Block, Maloney & Co. His 
place on ’Change was taken by Edward O’Neill. 

* * * 

Governor Smith of New York in his annual message 
to the Legislature made one suggestion that was highly 
gratifying to members of the Produce Exchange as 
well as to business men generally over a large part 
of the state. Briefly, the Governor advised the ap- 
propriation of between $15,000,000 and $20,000,000 for 
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the purpose of completing the Erie Barge Canal. In 
addition, funds should be supplied to erect elevators 
at points like Buffalo, New York and Oswego. He 
also said he was considering whether to ask for money 
to build a large fleet of canal boats. 

* * > 

A. B. Black, of Charles Kennedy & Co., well-known 
grain merchants of Buffalo, who was a recent visitor 
on the Produce Exchange, stated that trade in grain 
had been greatly hindered by the scarcity of cars, it 
being frequently impossible to get half the cars 
needed. 

* * * 

Charles Rockwell, formerly active in the grain dis- 
tributing business on the Produce Exchange, who 
went to Chicago recently and became president of the 
Park & Pollard Company, feed manufacturers, vis- 
ited the Produce Exchange early this month and re- 
ceived a cordial welcome from his many old friends. 
He was on his way home from a six weeks’ trip in 
Cuba and Florida, partly for recreation and partly 
business. ; 

* * * 

The posting of an obituary notice stating that H. B. 
Mitcheson had died in Brooklyn on October 25, 1916 
(sic), created considerable bewilderment recently 
among members of the Produce Exchange. There was 
much discussion as to whether this long delay was 
a reflection on Brooklyn or on the Burleson post office 
service. It was explained that Mr. Mitcheson’s rela- 
tives had not notified the Exchange promptly because 
they were of the opinion that he had terminated his 
membership before his death. 


an 
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ARRY R. DeVORE, of H. W. DeVore & Co., was 
H chosen president of the Toledo Produce Ex- 
change, at the annual election of officers, held 
January 5. He succeeds Fred Mayer of J. F. Zahm 
& Co. Mr. DeVore has served as first vice-president, 
treasurer and director of the Exchange. 
Other officers elected were as follows: First vice- 


HARRY R. DEVORE 
President, Toledo Produce Exchange 


president, R. S. Sheldon; second vice-president, Ken- 
ton D. Keilholtz; treasurer, George Woodman; and 
secretary, A. Gassaway. 

Directors: Fred Mayer, Frank I. King, David An- 
derson, Fred O. Paddock, Jesse W. Young, Frank R. 
Moorman, Jesse D. Hurlbut, Frank W. Annin, Ray- 
mond P. Lipe and Cyrus S. Coup. 

* 7 * 


Members of the * pcb were treated to a real bit 
of amusement and entertainment which was in real- 
ity instructive, January 10 when Kenneth Hughes, 
age seven, boy orator, spoke on the trading floor on 
the subjects of Free Ireland and The High Cost of 
Living. The boy is a wonder of the platform. He 
is touring with his parents. 
~ . * 

An appeal from Warsaw for corn, rye or wheat to 
relieve the suffering natives of Poland was cabled 
from Thomas Bentley, president of A. Bentley & 
Sons, of Toledo. The cable was received by mem- 
bers of the Toledo Produce Exchange. 

It said: “The want of bread at this place is indeed 
a calamity to a population of more than 5,000,000 
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people. If arrangements can possibly be made to 
ship a cargo of corn, rye or wheat to this city you 
would not only be paid liberally for it but would get 
the blessing of the populace.” 

* * * 

A. J. Burkart, manager of the branch office of 
E. W. Wagner & Co., on the floor of the Exchange, 
spent the holidays with his family in Florida, Mr. 
Saulter, from the St. Clair Street office, relieved Mr. 
Burkart during his absence. 

* * * 

H. W. Doughten of H. W. Doughten, Inc., seed deal- 
ers of New York, and Charles Latchaw, state secre- 
tary of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Associa- 
tion, of Defiance, were recent visitors on the floor 
of the Toledo Produce Exchange. 
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HE ear shortage is affecting grain movements 
in the Cincinnati district. The situation is be- 
coming more acute and buyers in anticipation of 
reduced supplies are buying more freely. Special 
action has been taken by the Traffic Department of 
the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange with the 
various railroads to supply cars to country shippers 
and an improvement is confidently looked for in the 


near future. 
* * * 


The hay situation is very strong and higher prices 
for the entire list are looked for. There is an unabated 
demand and decreasing receipts. The cold weather has 
created an unusual demand both for local consumption 
and shipping and buyers are anxiously taking all 
that is offered. In 1919 there were 1,846 more cars 
of hay received than in any former year. -The total 
ears inspected at the plug track during the year was 
10,700, against 8,954 in 1918. In December 824 cars 
were inspected, against 651 in December, 1918. 

* * * 

The wheat market continues the most active of the 
grain list, all receipts being quickly absorbed at ad- 
vanced prices. The demand for both mill and ele- 
vators show a marked improvement. 

* * * 

Cash corn was independently strong here as a re- 
sult of the continued light receipts and increasing 
demand and prices. Ear corn is holding its own 
along with the rest of the grain list. 

* * * 

Good buying of oats in all markets has created a 
stronger situation locally, the few cars being offered 
selling well at advanced prices. Good heavy grain 
or choice oats for seeding purposes command a sub- 
stantial premium. The market for barley, mill feed 
and rye continue firm and active. 

* * * 

Statistics prepared by Secretary D. J. Schuh of 
the Grain and Hay Exchange show that a total of 
13,159 cars of grain were inspected in 1918, made 
up to 7,150 cars of wheat, 2,712 cars of shelled corn, 
480 cars of ear corn, 2,198 cars of oats, 305 cars of 
rye and 304 cars of barley. In addition 1,030 cars 
of feed were received. 

* * * 

A sumptuous turkey luncheon, garnished at inter- 
vals with jazz, ragtime, dancing and vaudeville fea- 
tured the annual frolic of the Grain and Hay Ex- 
change members at the Hotel Gibson, December 31. 
Harry E. Niemeyer was chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee. He also volunteered to sing a song 


or two, making up in black face for it. He proved 
to be the star of the afternoon. Elmer Heile enter- 
tained with his informal cut-up stuff. There also 


was a troop of professional singers and dancers and 
a jazz band. President E. B. Terrill cut the formal 
part of the program to the bone. W, C. Culkins, 
street car director and former secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was the only speaker and he made 
it snappy. 

* * * 

Fourteen members, seven of whom are to be elected, 
have been nominated for directors of the Cincinnati 
Grain and Hay Exchange by the committee of which 
Cc. S. Custer is chairman. The nominees are A. M. 
Braum, W. L. Brown, James G. Broxterman, John E. 
Collins, Jr., F. J. Currus, Louis Dickmeier, E. A. Fitz- 
gerald, Ralph Gowling, Elmer H. Heile, H. H. Hill, 
H. Edward Richter, W. G. Stueve and E. B. Terrill. 
Five of the seven are to serve for a period of three 
years and two for a period of two years. Hereafter 
the terms of five members will expire each year. 
The number to be elected this year is due to the 
reorganization of the Board of Directors in 1918. The 
Board of Directors will meet soon to set the time and 
place for the annual election. The annual meeting 
will be held on the day of the election, 

> 7 . 

Each of the 80 employes of the Early & Daniel 
Company received a bonus check of 20 per cent of 
his yearly salary at a dinner at the Hotel Sinton 


material. 
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recently. Since 1911 this bonus system has been in 
operation, but none of the checks were for more than 
6 per cent heretofore. W. C. Tatman, secretary-treas- 
urer, distributed the checks. A dance followed the 
dinner. 

* * ” 

Quite a move is about to be made by the Simmons 
Milling Company, 41 Walnut Street, which will con- 
centrate its several departments in the former plant 
of the Farmers’ and Shippers’ Tobacco Warehouse, 
southwest corner of Water and Vine Streets. The 
corporation which makes a specialty of poultry feed 
takes a 10-year lease on the entire plant containing 
163,850 feet. The company will use the warehouse 
as a mill for its grain products. 

* > + 

Cc. C@. Slete, receiver for the Richter Grain Com- 
pany has been ordered by Insolvency Judge J. B. 
Kelley to pay a dividend of 50 per cent to creditors 
of the company. He reported assets of $71,159.99 of 
which he expended $31,828. There is $3,500 due him, 
he also reported, and he asked leave to pay the 50 
per cent dividend. 

* * * 

The members of the Grain and Hay Exchange lib- 
erally contributed to a purse for Phyllis Kirk, the 
telephone operator of that organization, and also to 
Miss Patterson and Miss Reisinberger, office attaches 
of the Exchange. 

= * * 

Alfred Gowling, grain merchant, lost his final con- 
test for the office of mayor of Newport, Ky., when 
a recount of the vote, demanded by Mr. Gowling, 
gave his opponent two more votes. 

* * * 

Reduced acreage, Hessian fly infestation and some 
extremely late seeding are the outstanding features 
of the December crop report on the winter wheat 
made public by the co-operative crop reporting serv- 
ice at Columbus, Ohio, for the state of Ohio. Ac- 
cording to the report the winter wheat acreage seeded 
this fall by Ohio farmers is estimated at 2,476,000 
acres, a reduction of 12 per cent from the 2,814,000 
acres seeded during the fall of 1918. The actual re- 
duction was somewhat greater than the intended re- 
duction, as wet weather came on just about the “fly 
free”? dates and in the southern part of the state 
especially it was impossible to get out the full in- 
tended acreage even though seeding in some sections 
continued to as late a date as November 20. Seventy- 
five of the 88 counties report fly in the early sown 
wheat, with apparent damage ranging from slight to 
Considerable anxiety is felt as to the out- 
come of the infestation and it is the general belief 
that should there not be heavy rains at the time of 
emergence of the fly in the spring, the damage will 
be enormous. Fortunately the greater part of the 
Ohio crop escaped the fall fly infestation, yet was 
seeded prior to the adverse weather and the result 
is a state condition figure of 90 for the crop as @ 
whole, which is two points under the 10-year average. 
The average seeded to rye this fall is estimated at 
100,000 acres, compared with 116,000 acres seeded 
during the fall of 1918. The December first condi- 
tion figure for this crop is 95, as against the 10-year 


average of 93. 
* * * 


The Brookville Farmers’ Grain Company of Brook- 
ville, Ohio, has been incorporated at $30,000. 
———_—— TT 


IMPORTANT FARMERS GRAIN 
DEALERS MEETINGS 


During the next two months there are several 
important meetings of farmers grain dealers asso- 
ciations. As we go to press, January 13-16, the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association of South Da- 
kota is meeting at Aberdeen; January 20-22 the 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association of Iowa will 
meet at Sioux City; February 10-12 the Farmers 
Grain Dealers Association of Illinois will meet at 
Peoria; and on February 16-18 the Minnesota 
Farmers Grain Dealers Association will hold forth 
at Minneapolis. 


CANADIAN WHEAT PRICE RAISED 


Effective December 28, the Canadian Wheat 
Board ordered that the price of Manitoba 
wheat to mills in Canada be raised from $2.30 a 
bushel to $2.80 a bushel in store at terminal eleva- 
tors at Fort William or Port Arthur. 

Another regulation increased the maximum 
wholesale price of Government standard spring 
wheat flour from $10.90 a barrel to $13.15 f. o. b. 
cars Montreal. 

James Stewart, chairman of the Board, stated 
recently that in order that the consumption public 
may have advantage of the supply of cheaper flour 
in the United States import permits will be issued. 
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EASTERN 


It is rumored that grain elevators will be given 
a tryout at New York Harbor this year. 


A grain, feed and flour business is to be con- 
ducted at Johnstown, Pa., for Jacob Grosch. 

Extensive improvements have been made to the 
plant of the J. Cushing Grain Company at North 
Abington, Mass. A 70x80 foot warehouse has been 
put up. 


The grain business of Edw. White at Rockville, 
Conn., has been sold by him to the Rockville Grain 
& Coal Company. He is no longer in the grain 
business. 


A large elevator is to be built this winter at 
Sodus Point, N. Y., for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. A channel 22 feet deep is being dredged 
to the elevator. 


The Richmiond Elevator at Buffalo, N. Y., has 
been torn down. The elevator was of frame con- 
struction; it had no rail.connection and had long 
been used in the canal trade. 


To buy and sell grain, fertilizers, farming tools 
and implements the Bristol Grain & Supply Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Bristol, Conn., 
capitalized at $50,000. The- incorporators are: 
Ernest R. Burwell, Edw. B. Barnes and Richard H. 
Bemish. The company will have headquarters in 
the mill which has been owned and operated for 
40 years by Geo. W. Eaton and his sons. 


CANADA 


The St. Louis Grain & Feed Company of Mon- 
treal, Que., has been registered. 


J. E. St. Onge of Montreal, Que., has been reg- 
istered as a grain and hay merchant. 

The Alberta Pacific Grain Company is building’ 
a new grain elevator at Red Deer, Alta. 

The Bromhead Grain Growers’ Association, Ltd., 
of Bromhead, Sask., has been registered. 

A. W. Annis of Maple, Ont., has sold his grain 
elevator to the United Farmers Association. 

D. Matheson of Chipman, Alta., is contemplating 
the erection of a grain elevator and flour mill this 
spring. 

The Canada West Grain Company of Melfort, 


Sask., expects to erect two elevators in the near 
future. 


The capital stock of the State Elevator Com- 
pany, Ltd. of Ottawa, Ont., has been increased 
from $100,000 to $1,000,000. 

The contract for separator and ‘scales for Hle- 
vator “B” at Tillsonburg, Ont., of the Canadian 
National Railways has been awarded to the Hunt- 
ley Manufacturing Company. 

Property at Peace River, Alta., has been secured 
by the Clarke Elevator Company. A new elevator 
will be erected on the site. The proposed plant 
will have capacity of 60,000 bushels. 

The Maple Creek Light & Power Milling Com- 
pany has incorporated at Shaunavon, Sask., the 
Shaunavon Light & Power Milling Company and 
has purchased the elevator there. It will build a 
flour mill next year. 


THE DAKOTAS 


G. H. Bruns of Oriska, it is reported, has pur- 
chased a grain elevator at Elliott, N. D. 

The elevator of the Bowdle Grain Company at 
Bowdle, S. D., is being equipped with G. E. Motors. 

The elevator at Alpena, S. D., formerly the prop- 
erty of Till & Kochs has been purchased by Mason 
Smith. 

A grain elevator of 5,000 bushels’ capacity and 
storage tanks of 20,000 bushels’ capacity are to be 
built for the D. J. Toomey Produce Company, Inc., 
of Spearfish, S. D. ib 

The Merchants Elevator at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
has been purchased by J. E. Arnold, manager of 
the Lang Elevator at Flandreau. Mr. Arnold will 
take charge of the elevator next April. 

An addition is to be built to the elevator of the 
Western Terminal Elevator Company of Lennox, 
S. D., and repairs are to be made to the old house 
as soon as weather conditions permit. 

Operations in grain buying are to be started in 
the Volin Mill, at Volin, S. D. The milling ma- 
chinery will not be operated. Chas. Shepardson 
is in charge of the operations, which will be 
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started as soon as necessary repairs are made to 
the elevator machinery. The plant has been idle 
for a year. 


Business operations have been stopped for this 
season in the elevator of the Farmers Elevator 
Company at Rawson, N. D. 


A grain elevator of 46,000 bushels’ capacity has 
been moved from Deisem, N. D., to Franklin. The 
structure was moved on rollers. 


The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative As- 
sociation at Alcester, S. D., has been reopened 
after having been closed for some time. G. N. 
Slocum is grain buyer; C. W. Peterson, assistant. 
to Mr. Slocum. 


IOWA 


A grain elevator is to be erected this spring at 
Stuart, Iowa, for the Farmers Co-operative Com- 
pany. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Stockton, 
Iowa, has been changed into a co-operative organ- 
ization. 

H. Dryer, Jr., is to make repairs on his elevator 
at Aplington, Iowa, and equip same with an elec- 
tric motor. 


A site at Conway, Iowa, has been secured by the 
Farmers Elevator Company. The firm will build 
a grain elevator. 


H. HE. Stalker is now with the Western Terminal 
Elevator Company of Sioux City, Iowa. He has 
been with Simons, Day & Co. 


The Flugstad Grain Company of Flugstad (Dun- 
combe p. o.), Iowa, has overhauled its plant and 
is now in splendid running condition. 


G. EH. Heiner has leased the elevator at Hartley, 
Iowa, which was recently bought by H. E. Broaders 
from the Farmers Elevator Company. 


An interest in W. W. Little & Co. at Tipton, Iowa, 
has been sold by W. W. Little to W. T. Mahaffy. 
tae plant will be run on the percentage basis by 

im. 

A warehouse 20x40 feet is to be built for the 
Rolfe Grain & Milling Company of Rolfe, Iowa. It 
will be located between the elevator and corn 
cribs. 

B. L. Cook is succeeded by A. A. Cook in oper- 
ating the grain elevator at Marshalltown, Iowa. 
He operates under the name of the Cook Grain 
Company. 

The old Evans Hotel at Clearfield, Iowa, has 
been purchased by the Farmers Union. It will build 
a new farmers’ elevator of steel and brick and 
will operate same. 


The elevator of A. H. Thomas at Montezuma, 
Iowa, has been purchased by W. H. Bartz & Co., of 
Des Moines. A branch office will also be operated 
in connection with it. 


A new 350-ton concrete coal house has been com- 
pleted at Colo, Iowa, for the Farmers Grain Com- 
pany. The Burrell Engineering & Construction 
Company had the contract. 


Several improvements are to be made to the 
elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company at Anita, Iowa, including the installation 
of modern and new machinery. 


Henry Janssen, Stephen Loew, A. W. Otto and 
others have incorporated at Lidderdale, Iowa, as 
the Lidderdale Farmers Union Grain & Stock Com- 
pany, Inc., capitalized at $50,000. 


The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Green Mountain, Iowa, is being remodeled. It 
will be equipped with a new leg, cup belt, auto- 
matic scale, manlift and dump. 


The Iowa Corn Products Company has been or- 
ganized at Des Moines, Iowa, to conduct a grain 
and grain products business. J. F. Fogarty is at 
the head of the firm. Others interested are: O. J. 
Meredith, A. H. Heggen and R. B. McConlogue. 


C. H. Rock is president; Henry Steffen, vice- 
president and H. B. Rock, secretary and treasurer 
of the Dixon Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Dixon, Iowa. The firm is capitalized at $30,000. 
The company will handle all kinds of grain, coal 
and lumber. 

The Rothschild Grain Company’s elevator at 
Wiota, Iowa, has been taken over by Frank O. 
Lenoir, formerly connected with the company. 
Possession was given on January 1. G. Kellogg 
is now manager of the elevator and will be asso- 
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ciated with Mr. Lenoir. The latter will remain 
with the grain company and have charge of its 
offices at Atlantic. 

Incorporation papers have béen filed at Dyers- 
ville, Iowa, as the Farmers Shipping Association 
to buy and sell grain, poultry, fruits and vegetables. 
The company is capitalized at $30,000. 

G. F. Housman has taken into. partnership with 
him in operating the business at Davenport, Iowa, 
his brother, W. J. Housman and F. R. Lewis. They 
will operate as Geo. F. Housman & Co. 


The Huntting Elevator Company’s elevator at 
Hawkeye, Iowa, has been purchased by the Farm- 
ers Elevator Company. It has installed a 10-horse- 
power motor and is building a new office. 

John C. Peterson and W. Johnson have incor- 
porated at Holmes, Iowa, as the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company. The elevator company 
is capitalized with stock amounting to $30,000. 

J.-P. Schlesselman is president; Glenn Walsh, 
secretary, and A. H. Evans, treasurer of the Wil- 
liamsburg Supply Company of Williamsburg, Iowa. 
The company has purchased the elevator there 
from the Jackson Grain Company and opened for 
business January 1. 


WESTERN 


C. L. Reitter is out of the grain business at 
Glendo, Wyo. 

The Tremonton Mill & Elevator was recently in- 
corporated at Tremonton, Utah, capitalized at 
$50,000. 

The Imperial Elevator Company’s plant at Malta, 
Mont., has been closed by that company for the 
season. 


The capital stock of the Kent Elevator Company 
of Kent, Ore., has been increased from $25,000 to 
$30,000. 

A large office building and scale shed has been 
built to the mill of the Eads Elevator Company 
of Eads, Colo. 

Lowden Jones has purchased an interest in the 
Jones Scott Company which conducts a grain busi- 
ness at Walla Walla, Wash. 

The capital stock of the Montana Elevator Com- 
pany operating at Lewistown, Mont., has been in- 
creased from $150,000 to $500,000. 

A No. 3 Monitor Cleaner and a 15-ton truck scale 
has been installed in the plant of the Stanwood 
Grain Company of East Stanwood, Wash. 

Farmers will build a grain elevator in the vicin- 
ity of Crabtree (mail to Garfield), Wash. The ele- 
vator will cost $15,000 and will be of wooden con- 
struction. 

Fred W. and W. H. Lasater and P. H. Willman 
have incorporated the Lasater Bros. Company of 
Walla Walla, Wash., to conduct a grain and live- 
stock business. Its capital stock is $90,000. 

H. L. Copeland & Co., of Walla Walla, Wash., 
are building a series of grain bins at Portland, 
Ore. The structure will consist of four grain bins 
of reinforced concrete. They will stand 73 feet. 

Geo. Allen has opened the old elevator of J. C. 
Whelan at Savage, Mont., owned by the Savage 
Grain Company. He was formerly manager of the 
Farmers Elevator Company and is succeeded in 
that position by Geo. Cokley. : 

The Perfection Grain & Milling Company has 
been incorporated at Portland, Ore., to conduct a 
grain business. The capital stock of the firm is 
$500,000. R. M. Tuttle, E. Rohlfing, J. M. Hodges, 
G. L. Hurd and J. D. Zurcher are interested. 

The Globe Grain & Elevator Company has es- 
tablished offices for its business in Utah and Idaho, 
at Ogden, Utah. The offices at Pocatello and Salt 
Lake City have been discontinued. J. H. Barnhart, 
formerly of the Preston Milling Company, is man- 
ager. A 
W. L. Walker has purchased the grain ware- 
house owned by his brother, J. F. Walker, at Mol- 
son, Wash. The building has been leased to A. J. 
Cedarblom and Glen Dodson who will conduct a 
grain and feed business. Mr. Walker conducts a 
grain business at Waukon, Wash. 

A consolidation has been materialized between 
the Farmers Elevator Company and the Medicine 
Lake (Mont.) Milling Company. Hereafter they 
will operate as the Farmers Elevator Company. 
A. L. Tennis has been retained as manager of the 
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firm. A. T. Anderson will have management of 
the mill. Hans Rasmussen is president; E. C. 
Umbreit, vice-president; B. M. Nelson, secretary 
and treasurer. Later on the company will be re- 
incorporated, the old stock taken up and new 
stock certificates issued. 


The Centennial Milling Company of Spokane, 
Wash., has made arrangements for the erection of 
an eight-story reinforced concrete mill with 27 re- 
inforced concrete tanks of 1,000,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity and a reinforced concrete warehouse of 25,- 
000 bushels’ capacity. The mill will have a daily 
output of 2,500 barrels. 


F, E. Dunlavy is president; F. E. Button is 
secretary and M. J. Gleason, treasurer and general 
manager of the Rocky Mountain Bean Elevator 
Company of Trinidad, Colo., which was recently in- 
corporated there. Cleaning plants will be estab- 
lished at Hoehne, Colo., and Springer, N. M. Head- 
quarters are at Trinidad, Colo. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 


The Equity Exchange has purchased the elevator 
of S. A. Meyers at Gettysburg, Ohio. 


The L. G. Shanley Elevator at Pemberton, Ohio, 
has been taken over by the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany. 

The warehouse of the Farmers Co-operative 
Company at Sterling, Mich., has been closed by 
that company. 

The Atlantic Elevator Company’s elevator at 
Detroit, Mich., has been purchased by the Detroit 
Elevator Company. 


Ash & Shaw’s elevator at Hatton, Ohio, has been 
taken over by the Prairie Farmers Co-operative 
Company of Prairie Depot. 


The capital stock of the Deshler (Ohio) Farm- 
ers Elevator Company is to be increased, it is re- 
ported, from $75,000 to $150,000. 


The capital stock of the New Era Grain Com- 
pany operating at Bowersville, Ohio, has been in- 
creased from $15,000 to $30,000. 


The capital stock of the Loudonville Mill & 
Grain Company of Loudonville, Ohio, has been 
increased from $100,000 to $150,000. 


The Continental (Ohio) Equity Exchange has 
purchased the elevator there from the Morrison & 
Thompson Company at Kokomo, Ind. 


A new elevator is to be built at Kingsley, Mich., 
for Geo. W. Parker. Repairs are to be made to 
the plant and new machinery installed. 


An addition is to be built to the present elevator 
of the Allen & Wheeler Company of Troy, Ohio. 
The total capacity will be 250,000 bushels. 


The plant of the Prairie Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany at Prairie Depot, Ohio, has been equipped 
with G. E. Motors. L. J. Ducat is manager. 


An elevator is to be built at Malta (McConnels- 
ville p. o.), Ohio, for the recently incorporated 
Morgan County Farmers Elevator Company. 

The grain and seed business of Jos. L. Manseau 
of Manistee, Mich., has been discontinued by him. 
He will retire after 30 years in the business. 


A grain elevator and warehouse may be erected 
at Wilmington, Ohio, for R. P. Barrett & Son this 
spring. They have purchased a site there already. 


The elevator at Schoolcraft, Mich., has been 
purchased by Willis Harvey who was until recent- 
ly associated with the Constantine Milling Com- 
pany. 

The charter of the Farmers Commercial Grain 
& Seed Company of Rising Sun, Ohio, has been 
amended increasing capital stock from $15,000 to 
$50,000. : 

A new company has been organized at Portland, 
Mich., with F. W. Pryer, president, and C. L. Good- 
win, secretary, to take over the Portland Farmers 
Elevator. 


The Wilgus Grain Company succeeds at Conover, 
Ohio, the Wilgus & Shaffer Grain Company. G. W. 
Shaffer is succeeded by A. W. Burton as manager 
of the plant. 

Operations have been started in the new elevator 
of the Farmers Exchange at Genoa, Ohio. The 
equipment includes a Randolph Grain Drier. A. 
McDougal is manager. 

The Carey Farmers Co-operative Company of 
Carey, Ohio, is building a modern elevator oper- 
ated by electricity. The elevator will have a ¢a- 
pacity of 35,000 bushels. 

Incorporation papers were filed by Oscar Wallin, 
Join Whalen and Chas. Ziegler as the Grawn Co- 
operative Elevator Association of Akron, Mich. 
The company is capitalized at $50,000. 

Willis E. Sheldon has sold his grain business at 
Jackson, Mich., to the Myers-Marshall Grain Com- 
pany. Mr. Sheldon is going to Los Angeles and 
will engage in the grain business there. 

The Charles F. Bartlett Company has been in- 
«orporated to operate at Grand Rapids, Mich., and 
is capitalized at $50,000. The company will have 
offices and warehouse at Grand Rapids, and a 
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grain elevator at Carland. The firm will handle 
stock feeds. Chas. F. Bartlett is president; C. M. 
Loomis, secretary and treasurer of the firm. 


The interest of W. Nisonger in the Quincy Grain 
Company at Quincy, Ohio, has been sold to Harry 
Clay. The new owner takes possession on May 1. 


Farmers around Foraker, Ohio, are interested in 
the elevator which is being planned for that city. 
It is expected that the elevator when completed 
will be conducted on a co-operative basis. 


The Gordon-Haus-Folk Company’s elevator and 
implement store at Mendon, Ohio, has been pur- 
chased by the Mendon Equity Exchange. The old 
elevator will probably be torn down and a new 
one built. 


Kirby White will enlarge and repair his elevator 
at Harrod, Ohio. He will equip it with electricity 
and install modern machinery. The capacity when 
improvements are completed will be approximately 
20,000 bushels. 

The capital stock of the Co-operative Society at 
Edon, Ohio, has been increased from $10,000 to 
$25,000. The company has purchased the elevator, 
coal and feed business of G. Wolff & Sons and took 
possession on January 1. 

Incorporation papers have been filed at Brook- 
ville, Ohio, as the Brookville Farmers Grain Com- 
pany by Ward H. Stick, Fred E. Stick, A. H. Mar- 
shall, Lloyd Zumkrum and Fred Miller. Capital 
stock of the company has been issued to the amount 
of $30,000. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


The Atlantic Elevator Company’s elevator at 
Dent, Minn., has been purchased by the Dent Grain 
Company. 

The grain elevator of C. O. Lekue at Beltrami, 
Minn., which burned last summer is to be rebuilt 
this spring. 

The interest of A. G. Lundgren in the Independ- 
ent Elevator at Borup, Minn., has been sold to 
A. A. Pankratz. 


The R. EH. Jens Company of Cochrane, Wis., is 
succeeded there by the Cochrane Grain & Com- 
mission Company. 

A new office building and warehouse costing 
about $20,000 is to be built for the Boulay Bros. 
at Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Capitalized at $60,000, the Farmers Elevator & 
Implement Company has been incorporated to op- 
erate at Elmwood, Wis. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Pennock, 
Minn., is contemplating the erection of a new ele- 
vator there next summer. 


Jas. McFarland has incorporated at Carlton, 
Minn., as the Carlton Mill & Elevator Company. 
The capital stock of the firm is $50,000. 


The elevator of C. E. Richmond & Co., of Plain- 
view, Minn., located at Viola, Minn., has been re- 
paired and equipped with a Fairbanks-Morse Dump. 


The Hautebrook Elevator at Green Bay, Wis., 
which has a capacity of 20,000 bushels has been 
purchased by the Badger Grain Company of Green 
Bay. 

The Cisco Elevator Company recently purchased 
the elevator at Cisco (Erskine p. o.), Minn., which 
was formerly owned by the Atlantic Elevator Com- 
pany. 

Improvements have been made to he plant of 
the Farmers Elevator Company at Glenwood, Minn. 
A new coal shed and 10-ton Howe Scale has been 
installed. 


A modern elevator will be erected and will be 
ready for operation this spring at Boyceville, Wis. 
EB. O. Wright and Arthur Heinsohn are interested 
in the project. 

The elevator of the Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change at Essig, Minn., is to be overhauled in the 
spring. The elevator was formerly owned by the 
Bingham Bros. 

A branch of the American Society of Equity is 
building an elevator and warehouse costing about 
$10,000 at Lewiston, near Portage, Wis. Work is 
to begin on March 1. 


A two-story warehouse is to be erected for Pe- 
ter Jacobs & Co., of Kenosha, Wis. They conduct 
a jobbing business in feed and flour there. The 
warehouse will cost $25,000. 


The announcement has been made of the dis- 
solution of the partnership of Nordgard & Scott 
at Dundas, Minn., operating the grain elevator 
there. Mr. Scott has withdrawn his interest and 
the plant will in the future be conducted by Jacob 
Nordgard. 

A Wisconsin charter has been granted the Stan- 
ley Grain Company which is an lowa corporation. 
C. A. Howlton, its second vice-president, will rep- 
resent the company at Milwaukee. The capital 
stock of the concern is $500,000, of mhich $40,000 
is set aside for Wisconsin business. 

A meeting is to be held on January 20 of the 
stockholders of the Equity Co-operative Exchange 
at Fargo, N. D., to consider increasing its capital 
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stock from $1,000,000 to $9,000,000. This, it is 
reported, will mean that the Exchange’s elevator 
at St. Paul, Minn., will be enlarged. 


John T. Shelland, Oscar N. Bodding and Chas. 
T. Lofgren have incorporated the Ada Elevator 
Company to operate at Ada, Minn. 


Operations have been started in the elevator of 
the St. Louis River Mercantile Company at Clo- 
quet, Minn. The firm will also operate a custom 
mill, grinding rye, buckwheat and whole wheat 
and graham flours. 


A new Monarch Flax Separator and new Monitor 
Northwestern Succotash Separator together with 
two five-horsepower motors have been installed in 
the plant of the Farmers Elevator Company of 
Cannon Falls, Minn. 

E. H. Smith has been appointed vice-president 
and general manager of the Neucoa Butter Com- 
pany and of the American Cocoanut Butter Com- 
pany with headquarters at New York. He has been 
manager of Duluth, Minn., office American Linseed 
Company. 


E ILLINOIS 


A grain business is to be conducted at Blandis- 
ville, Ill., for C. R. Hutson. 

An interest in the grain elevator at Odell, Il. 
has been purchased by G. S. Greer. 


The elevator of the Wright Roller Mills at Don- 
gola, Ill., will be enlarged this spring. 

The grain elevator of C. E. Stambaugh at Alexis, 
Ill., has been closed for a time by him. 

The elevator of Edw. H. Farley at Leland, Ill. 
has been equipped with electric motors. 

A grain elevator is to be constructed at Blue 
Mound, Ill., for the Farmers Grain Company. 

The Farmers Co-operative Grain Association of 
Fairmount, Ill., is succeeded by O. C. Benson. 

A 60x20-foot frame warehouse is being built at 
Fillmore, Ill., for the Farmers Blevator Company. 

The Farmers Union has purchased, it is re- 
ported, the elevator of the Foehr Bros. at Ashley, 
Til. 

The partnership of Holes & Maurer which con- 
ducted a grain business at Lincoln, Ill., has been 
dissolved. 

A grain elevator costing $20,000 is to be built 
at Tampico, Ill. The elevator will be of cement 
construction. 

A new grain elevator company is being organ- 
ized at Wyanet, Ill., to build and conduct a grain 
elevator there. 

W. E. Scott’s elevator at Denver, Ill, has been 
sold by him to the recently organized Farmers 
Elevator Company. 

The Renkes Bros.’ elevator at Morrison, Ill., has 
been sold to the Farmers Elevator Company for a 
consideration of $50,000. 

The Farmers Grain Company of Media, Ill., has 
purchased the elevators of C. C. Davis and W. W. 
Day. H. O. White is manager. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Grain Com- 
pany at Rooks Creek (Pontiac p. 0.), Ill., has been 
increased from $6,500 to $20,000. 

The new elevator of the Taylor-Hudnut Com- 
pany at Holton (Washburn p. o.), Ill, has been 
completed. Earl Antrim is manager. 

Bert Porterfield, has disposed of his De Land, 
Ill., elevator to a newly organized farmers’ eleva- 
tor company. Possession has been given. 

A new warehouse is being built for the Farmers 
Elevator Company at Hillsboro, Ill., to be con- 
ducted in conjunction with its elevator there. 

The Cooper Elevator Company has completed its 
new elevator at Bridgeport, Ill. The elevator com- 
pany has been in the feed business for over 10 
years. 

The Farmers Grain Company of Clarksdale, IIl., 
has let the contract for a modern grain elevator 
of 45,000 bushels’ capacity. The contract price 
is $20,000. 

A new office has been built and is occupied by 
the Farmers Elevator Company at Leonore, I. 
The building will be of frame and brick veneer 
construction. 

A new office has been built and new Fairbanks- 
Morse 10-ton scale been installed at Sheridan, Il. 
for V. L. Anderson. Other improvements are to 
be made later. 

The Kincaid Farmers Grain Elevator Company 
of Kincaid, Ill., is to be conducted under the man- 
agement of Clyde McClintock. Improvements are 
being made to the plant. 

The property of the Illinois Valley Grain Com- 
pany at Ottawa, Ill., has been purchased by the 
South Ottawa Co-operative Elevator Company. 
The Illinois Valley concern is to dissolve. 

The Burnside Lumber Company recently pur- 
chased the elevators of the Carlisle Grain & Feed 
Company of Burnside, Ill. The firm will make 
extensive improvements to the elevator. Pos- 
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session was given on January 1. C. C. Showalter 
who was manager for the lumber company will 
have the management of the combined business. 

Plans have been completed by the Farmers 
Elevator Company of Woodlawn, Ill., for the erec- 
tion of a concrete elevator of 40,000 bushels capac- 
ity. R. C. Williams is manager of the plant. 

The elevator at Milla (Lostant p. o.), Ill., has 
been purchased by Conrad Linder. He is now 
operating it. He was formerly manager of the 
Paulding Equity Exchange of Paulding, Ohio. 

The interest of Carl Williams in the Abrams 
Grain Company at Bethany, Ill., has been disposed 
of to his partner, Thos. W. Abrams. Mr. Williams 
has purchased a grain elevator in another town. 

The oats elevator of the Meadows Grain & Coal 
Company at Meadows, Ill., is being remodeled into 
a corn elevator. Hereafter the South Elevator 
will be used for oats. A new office is also to be 
built. 

The Fernandez Grain Company of Lincoln, IIL, 
is to be conducted under the management of Ray 
Fernandez, until recently with the Rosenbaum 
Grain Company at Lincoln. A. L. Baker succeeds 
him in the latter position. : 

Organization has been completed of a farmers’ 
co-operative elevator company at Hillsdale, Ill. A 
board of five commissioners has been appointed to 
take charge of the business of the company. This 
includes John Woodburn, H. Palmer, L. Ropp, S. 
Wilson and Homer Daley. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


A grain elevator is to be built at Rockport, Mo., 
for R. I. Gross. 

A new farmers’ elevator is to be built this spring 
at Springfield, Neb. ; 

The elevator of the Shively Grain Company at 
Tilden, Neb., is being repaired. 

A new elevator is to be erected at Lamar, Mo., 
replacing the one which was destroyed by fire. 

The grain and hay business of BE. L. Cordes at 
Westalton, Mo., has been discontinued by him. 


A 30,000-bushel elevator and feed mill is to be 
erected at Elkhart, Kan., for Blackburn & Cox. 


Capitalized at $60,400, the Farmers Hlevator 
Company has been incorporated at Tarnov, Neb. 
An interest in the West Blevator at Alma, Neb., 
has been purchased by Richard Heinen of Fairbury. 
A new foundation and new floors are being put in 
the plant of the Gretna (Neb.) Elevator Company. 
The interests of John Getter in the Schwartz 


Grain Company at Leon, Kan, has been sold by 
him. 


An elevator is to be erected at Meriden, Kan., for 
the Farmers Union. It will be erected in the near 
future. 


The Wellman Bros. of Benton, are erecting a 
new elevator at Hagey, two miles north of Bell 
City, Mo. 

The Security Elevator Company has built a new 
elevator at Hutchinson, Kan., and is now handling 
grain in it. 

The Hampton Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated to operate at Hampton, Neb., capital- 
ized at $7,950. 


The Farmers Hlevator Company of Laddonia, 


Mo., is to be conducted under the Management of 
Frank Wyatt. 


The interest of J. W. White in the Moline (Kan.) 
Mill & Elevator Company has been sold by him to 
Lewis Wilson. 


Chas. Denley has purchased and will operate the 
elevator at Ocheltree, Kan., formerly owned by 
C. H. Mossman, 


The grain and feed business of W. F. Keith 
at Sturgeon, Mo., has been purchased by Mansil 
Sims and Geo. Gulick. 


The new elevator of the Farmers Co-operative 
Association a Urbana, Kan., has been completed, 
W. E. Foster is manager. 


An elevator and produce association is to be or- 
ganized at Pawnee City, Neb., by members of the 
Farmers Union of Pawnee County. 


The elevator formerly conducted by the Hogan 
Bros. at Harrisonville, Mo., has been dismantled. 
The company is now out of business. 

A mill and elevator is to be ereced at Bellflower, 
Mo., for Wm. McCullugh & Sons. They expect to 
have it in operation before this spring. 

Offices in the First National Bank Building at 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., have been opened by the 
Cape Girardeau Hay & Grain Company. 


‘The capital stock of the Farmers Elevator, Pro- 
duce & Supply Company at Garden City, Mo., has 
been increased from $10,000 to $20,000. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation of Kansas 
City, Mo., is planning for the erection of two ele- 
vators of 300,000 bushels’ capacity each at Marys- 
ville, Kan., and Clinton, Mo. They will be of 
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reinforced concrete with headhouse and tanks. 
The present elevator capaciy of the Larabee firm 
amounts to 3,000,000 bushels. 

Edw. Hagan has purchased the elevator, hay 
barn, house, etc., at Rock Creek, Kan., from H. D. 
Harding. The consideraion was $12,000. ; 

Farmers have organized at Centerview, Mo., as 
the Farmers Supply Company, capitalized at $10,- 
000. The firm will conduct a grain business. 

Arthur Mann has purchased the plant of the 
Deepwater (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Company. Mr. 
Mann is a well-known Montrose grain dealer. 

The Red Star Mill & Hleyator Company of 
Wichita, Kan., expects to double its storage capac- 
ity and to double the capacity of its 2,000-barrel 
mill. 

Several concrete grain storage tanks giving them 
a total capacity of 150,000 bushels are to be erected 
at Little River, Kan., for the Bruke Grain Com- 
pany. 

To do a grain and feed business the Ansley 


‘Milling & Grain Company has been incorporated 


at Ansley, Neb. The capital stock of the firm is 
$100,000. 

D. H. Ferguson & Co., have sold their 12,000- 
bushel elevator at Seneca, Mo., to Henry Noble, 
formerly manager of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany there. 

The elevator of the Shannon Grain Company at 
Guilford, Mo., has been purchased by D. D. Hen- 
derson and will be operated by him in the interests 
of the farmers. 

The grain, feed and coal business and elevator 
and lumber yard at Kiowa, Kan., has been sold by 
J. H. Nichols & Son. Possession was given to new 
owners on January 1. 


A 30,000-bushel elevator operated by electricity 
is being erected at Trumbull, Neb., for the Cen- 
tral Granaries Company taking the place of the 
one which burned in July. 

The White Elevator at Seneca, Kan., has been 
purchased by Henry Nolte, until recently manager 
of the Farmers Union BHlevator. D. H. Ferguson 
gave possession on December 1. 


The Farmers Hlevator Company has filed articles 
of incorporation to operate at New Truxton, Mo. 
The firm is capitalized at $15,000. It will build a 
new concrete elevator this spring. 

The Farmers Grain & Mercantile Company of 
Cleveland, Kan., has plans made. for erecting a new 
elevator at Almena, Kan. The plant will be ready 
in time to handle this year’s crops. 

The Humansville Mill & Elevator Company has 
been incorporated at Humansville, Mo. J. F. 
Bryant, S. J. Leach and 22 others are interested. 
The capital stock of the firm is $15,000. 

I. N. Hill, W. Menn, W. H. Jenkins, D. H. Hill, 
H. Musselman and others have incorporated. at 
Jamesport, Mo., as the Jamesport Farmers Mill & 
Elevator Company, capitalized at $16,000. 

The Producers Grain Company has been organ- 
ized at Montgomery City, Mo., by the farmers 
there. They will incorporate capitalized at $40,- 
000 and will conduct a general elevator business. 

The Talbot Elevator at Carrollton, Mo., has been 
taken over by the Farmers Grain & Supply Com- 
pany of Carrollton, Mo. Possession has been taken. 
The new owners will continue operating the busi- 
ness. 

The Farmers Mill & Elevator Company of El- 
don, Mo., has changed its name to that of the Co- 
operative Association No. 16. W. H. Austin is 
manager. The capital stock of the association is 
$10,300. 

The elevator of J. R. Durrie at Laurel, Neb., has 
been sold to James Lacey. Mr. Durrie purchased 
the property last August from Newman & Morton. 
Now he has purchased the Laurel Milling & Grain 
Company’s plant. 

The elevator of the Farmers Co-operative Grain 
& Lumber Company at Humphrey, Neb., which it 
purchased recently from the Nye-Schneider-Fowler 
Company, has been put into operation by it with 
J. F. English as manager. PG 


M. C. Campbell, Carl Lamb, J. Harper and G. 
Black of Wichita and Roscoe Vaughan of Kansas 
City, have filed articles of incorporation as the 
Union Terminal Elevator & Milling Company of 
erie Kan. The company is capialized at $600,- 

The interest of the Shaft Bros. in the H-Q Hay 
& Grain Company of Wichita, Kan., has been pur- 
chased by Clyde C. Whitely of that company. He 
is now president and general manager. The capi- 
tal stock of the firm has been increased from $25,- 
000 to $50,000. The grain department ,is man- 
aged by A. L. Griswold. 

Geo. K. Walton, John W. Boyd and Preston Pate 
who have organized as the Nelson Grain & Milling 
Company at Kansas City, Mo., have purchased the 
property of the Nelson Grain Company of Kansas 
City, including a three-story feed mill, warehouses 
and other buildings. The company is capitalized 
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at $150,000. W. Nelson who has been in the grain 
business for 40 years and who was at the head of 
the Nelson firm is retiring from active business. 
The company will manufacture corn chops and will 
handle all kinds of feeds. 


An order has been placed for new material to 
rebuild the elevator at Hays, Kan., owned by the 
Farmers Elevator Company, which was destroyed 
by an explosion of the oil tanks. The new building 
will be larger than the one destroyed. 

Frank T. O’Neal, Earl W. Pugh, Norman Smith 
have filed incorporation papers as the Smith Flour 
& Feed Company of Springfield, Mo., to buy and 
sell and trade in grain, feed, flour and other mer- 
chandise. The capital stock of the firm is $12,500. 


Additional wheat storage and wheat handling 
capacity is to be erected at Lyons, Kan., for the 
Lyons Milling Company. The new elevator is to 
have capacity of 125,000 bushels with unloading 
capacity of 6,000 bushels per hour with three track 
pits. 

A small mill and elevator plant is to be erected 
at Hartsburg, Mo., for the recently incorporated 
Farmers Milling & Hlevator Company. The firm 
is capitalized at $15,000. Louis Hilgedick is presi- 
dent and A. H. Wintermeyer, treasurer and man- 
ager. 

The contract has been let for the new 1,000,000- 
bushel elevator of the St. Joseph Public Elevator 
Company of St. Joseph, Mo. It will be of rein- 
forced concrete and will cost $200,000. Plans for 
the elevator were made by John S. Metcalf Com- 
pany. ge =~ 
An old ice plant at Trenton, Mo., has been pur- 
chased by the Marlin Grain Company and will be 
occupied by the grain firm. The company, will 
build a front for offices this winter and will build 
a grain elevator on the Rock Island tracks next 
summer. 

The Blair Hlevator Corporation of Atchison, 
Kan., capitalized at $750,000 has been incorporated 
there and will build a 1,000,000-bushel elevator. 
Plans have been prepared by the Sherman Engi- 
neering Company. The headhouse will have 
capacity of 141,000 bushels; there will be 36 tanks 
and 32 interstices of 890,000 bushels’ total capacity. 
The elevator will cost $650,000. 


INDIANA 


The Cromwell Elevator Company of Cromwell, 
Ind., has filed a certificate of dissolution. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company 
has been incorporated to operate at Treaty, Ind. 

A certificate of dissolution has been filed by the 
Indiana Illinois Elevator Company of Terre Haute, 
Ind. : : 

The Kirklin Grain Company of Kirklin, Ind., has 
let the contract for a 26,000-bushel corn crib near 
the elevator. 

The Miller & Walker Elevator at Delphi, Ind., 
has been purchased by McCorkle Bros. & Riley of 
Thorntown, 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Walton, Ind., is being repaired and improve- 
ments made. 

A preliminary certificate of dissolution has been 
filed by the Sullivan Mill & Elevator Company of 
Sullivan, Ind. 

The elevator at Moran, Ind., has been purchased 
and put into operation by Otto LeForge of Hamlet. 
Possession was given January 1. 

N. W. Mattix and Hugh Mattix have purchased 
the Clinton Grain Company at Frankfort, Ind., and 
will handle grain, seeds, coal and flour. 

Half interest in the McComas & Pritchard Ele- 
vator at Mt. Comfort, Ind., has been purchased 
by G. A. Pritchard. He is managing it now. 

One of the Uniondale, Ind., elevators of Miller & 
Brickley has been sold to the Uniondale Equity 
Exchange. They are operating the other one 
themselves. 

A new office has been built at Howe, Ind., for 
the Lima Elevator Company and a 15-ton truck 
scale has been installed. The stock yards are also 
to be rebuilt. g 

Leo Barker, Pearl J. Oldfield and P. E. Goodrich. 
have incorporated as the Gordon Grain Company 


of Summitville, Ind. The capital stock of the firm 


amounts to $50,000. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Farmers Co-operative 
Elevator Company has been incorporated at North 
Manchester, Ind. It has bought a site just west of 
the Vandalia Hlevator. 

The Union City Elevator Company of Uniom 
City, Ind., has increased its capital stock to $25,000. 
The company has completely remodeled its eleva- 
tor and equipped it with new machinery. It will 
use the old flour mill for feed storage and has in- 
stalled an electric freight lift and purchased a 
motor truck for delivery. The company has also 
enlarged its storage capacity to 50,000 bushels of 
small grain and 8,000 bushels ear corn. Also in- 
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stalled steam heating system and electric motor 
for seed department; and new Bauer Attrition 
feed grinder and corn crusher. 


A new grain elevator of 50,000 bushels’ capac- 
ity aud costing between $20,000 and $25,000 is 
to be erected at Bargersville, Ind. for the Amo 
Mill & Elevator Company. 

The Berne (Ind.) Equity Exchange has its 
plants at Berne, Linn Grove, Ind., and Chattanooga 
(Mercer p. 0.), Ohio, completed. The plants were 
put into operation January 1. 

Roy G. Wilkinson, an elevator man of Wolcott, 
Ind., has purchased the Fairgrounds Elevator at 
Frankfort, Ind., formerly owned by Stevenson & 
Bergen. The consideration was $10,000. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at 
Modoc, Ind., for the Farmers Grain & Supply Com- 
pany. The organizers are: Granville Jones, B. C. 
Mendenhall and H. L. Laster. The capital stock 
of the firm amounts to $25,000. 

Plans have been made by the Union Mills Live 
Stock Shipping Association of Union Mills, Ind., 
for the purchase of a grain elevator and hay ware- 
house there owned by a group of farmers. The 
capital stock of the new company is $15,000. 

The property adjoining the plant of the Farmers 
Co-operative Association at South Bend, Ind., has 
peen purchased by them. Part of it will be de- 
voted to farm implements while the remainder 
will be converted into a grain and feed depart- 
ment. 

A new concrete elevator has been completed at 
Bluffton, Ind., for the Studebaker Grain & Seed 
Company. It has been equipped with a Monarch 
Attrition Feed Grinder, Randolph Drier, special 
wheat cleaner, special cleaner for oats and corn 
and a 10-ton 16-foot platform Fairbanks Auto Truck 
Seale with overhead dump operated by electricity. 

The Geneva Milling & Grain Company has pur- 
chased the two Bryant Elevators at Portland, Ind., 
from J. J. Adams. The company are operating as 
the Bryant Elevator Company. Samuel Egly is 
president of the firm and Adam Egly, secretary 
and treasurer. The capital stock of the Geneva 
concern has been increased from $15,000 to $60,000 
to take care of Bryant plant. - 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 


A grain elevator is to be constructed at Kasota 
(mail to Claude), Texas, for the McAllister Bros. 

A 30,000-bushel elevator may be erected at Cor- 
dell, Okla., for the Farmers Co-operative Company. 

McFarland & Dowdy are to build a new elevator 
at Ranger, Texas. This will be operated by elec- 
tricity. 

The elevator of the Santa Fe Grain Company 
at Dimmitt, Texas, is to be equipped with elec- 
tricity. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Warehouse of 
Smithfield, N. C., has been increased from $50,000 
to $100,000. 

Probably a large warehouse will be erected at 
Shreveport, La., for the Shreveport Mill & Eleva- 
tor Company. 

The Daniel Grain Company of Little Rock, Ark., 
has surrendered its charter to conduct a grain 
business there. 

The charter of the Hall Hay & Grain Company 
of Shelby County, Nashville, Tenn., has been sur- 
rendered by it. 

The interests of the King-Kolb Grain Company 
at Little Rock, Ark., have been purchased by Guy 
Love of Clarksville. 

A grain and feed warehouse is to be built at 
Memphis, Tenn., for John T. Leonard & Co., if 
present plans materialize. 

The plant of the Oklahoma Mill & Elevator Com- 
pany at Cordell, Okla. is to be improved. The im- 
provements will cost $12,000. 

The capital stock of the Kingfisher Mill & Ele- 
yator Company at Kingfisher, Okla., has been in- 
creased from $50,000 to $100,000. 

One of the Woodward, Okla., elevators of the 
L. O. Street Grain Company, has been moved to 
Buffalo, Okla., by that company. 

The Ferguson Grain Company of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has discontinued its business. C. D. Fergu- 
son will enter some other part of the grain in- 
dustry. 

The Maney interests have sold out their 10 eleva- 
tors to C. G. Welch of Clinton and the Clinton 
Milling Company at Clinton, Okla. 

The Anheuser-Busch holdings at Fort Smith, 
Ark., have been purchased by the Western Grain 
Company. Consideration was $6,000. 

An interest in the grain and feed business of 
EB. L. Hensen at Clarksville, Tenn., has been pur- 
chased by G. C. Lynes. Hereafter the firm will 
be operated as Henson & Lynes. 

The Adluh Milling Company of Columbia, S. C., 
has made plans for the erection of a 50-bushel per 
hour grain elevator 150 feet high in addition to a 
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new four-story mill. The daily capacity of the 
mill will be 150 barrels. The company has in- 
creased its capital stock to $135,000. 


A site at Sweet Water, Texas, has been pur- 
chased by J. B. Ballard of Royse City upon which 
he will build an elevator and flour mill. 


The Yukon Mill & Grain Company of Yukon, 
Okla., is building and will occupy a large ware- 
house at Little Rock, Ark., 70x140 feet. 


The license of the Boydstun Elevator Company 
of Washita, Okla., has been revoked by order of 
the United States Food Administration. 


The Meridian Grain & Elevator Company of 
Meridian, Miss., has made plans for rebuilding its 
o76,00 which burned with a loss of from $50,000 to 

75,000. 


A company has been organized to conduct a 
grain, feed, cotton, hardware, implements business 
as the Farmers Co-operative Association of 
Hobart, Okla. 


The Memphis Hay & Grain Association of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has started the movement for the 
erection of a modern terminal elevator of 1,000,000 
bushels’ capacity there. 


Capitalized at $50,000, the Gracey Grain Com- 
pany has been incorporated to operate at Dallas, 
Texas. The incorporators were: A. L. Gracey, 
H. H. Gracey and C. M. Shannon. ~ 


L. P. Cook & Co., are now located in the old 
Riverside Elevator Warehouse at Memphis, Tenn. 
The change was made January 1. Before that 
they were located in a part of the old Union Ele- 
vator. 


The warehouse property of H. K. Holman at 
Fayetteville, Tenn., has been sold by him to the 
Fayetteville Grain Company. This company is 
composed of J. L. Scott, C. S. Bucannan and J. S. 
McPhail. 


The contract has been let by the Farmers Co- 
operative Mill & Elevator Company of Carnegie, 


Okla., for a new elevator. It is to be iron clad and’ 
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equipped with a Fairbanks Oil Engine, a modern 
sheller and cleaner and an automatic scale. 


The Union Elevator at Memphis, Tenn., is now 
being operated under the management of Edward 
Morgan. The change was made January 1. 


The Simons Grain & Hay Company has been in- 
corporated at Fort Worth, Texas, by J. A. Simons, 
Jr., Douglas W. King and J. C. Simons. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $10,000. 


The Smith Bros. Grain Company has purchased 
the concrete elevator at Riverside, Texas, and will 
equip it with, drier and other machinery and use 
it in connection with its old elevator. 


J. A. Muldrow, O. E. Hedge and F. E. Hulbard 
have filed articles of incorporation as the Pee Dee 
Livestock & Grain Company of Columbus, 8. C. 
The capital stock of the firm is $10,000. 


Articles of incorporation have been filed at 
Marshall, Okla., as the Farmers Co-operative Ele- 
vator Association, capitalized at $20,000. E. J. 
Clark, S. W. Murphy and E. Blaney are interested. 

Cc. F. Hood, R. E. King, Harry Winer, J. F. 
Thomasson and D. C. Wheeler have incorporated 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., as the Chattanooga Hay & 
Grain Exchange. Its capital stock amounts to 
$5,000. 

Thos. S. Kelly is no longer associated with the 
North Texas Hay & Grain Company of Dallas, 
Texas, but is with the Denny Grain Company of 
Greenville, Texas. W. M. Crosthwait is operating 
the North Texas firm. 


The business of the Franklin Grain Products 
Company at Frankfort, Ky., has been taken over by 
the recently organized Frankfort Grain Products 
Company. J. P. Williams, W. J. Gorman and H. R. 
Rodman are interested. 


The Security Mills & Feed Company of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., is building a modern fireproof con- 
crete elevator of from 80,000 to 90,000 bushels’ ca- 
pacity. It will be equipped with modern machinery 
of 3,000 bushels’ handling capacity per hour, 
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Goodell, Iowa.—Fire damaged the feed store of 
Tom Letch here recently. 


Manvel, N. D.—The Monarch Elevator Company’s 
elevator was recently destroyed by fire. 

Auburn, Ind.—Fire destroyed the Gleason Feed 
Store on December 6 with a loss of $5,000. 

Casselton, N. D—Together with several thousand 
bushels grain, the Casselton Flour Mill and Ele- 
vator was burned. 

Malden, Mo.—Matthews & Stubblefield’s eleva- 
tor and grain warehouse here burned on January 
4. The loss amounted to $40,000. 


San Francisco, Calif—Chas. E. Goss & Son suf- 
fered the loss of their grain warehouse by fire. 
Loss amounted to $75,000. The cause of the blaze 
is unknown. 

Cairo, Ill—The grain elevator of Thistlewood 
& Co. was destroyed, causing a loss of property 
amounting to $75,000. The origin of the fire has 
not been ascertained. 

Paradise, Kan.—Fire consumed the Farmers Co- 
operative Elevator recently. About 7,200 bushels 
of wheat were also destroyed. Both wheat and 
buildings were insured. 

DeSmet, S. D—The Farmers Elevator burned 
on December 21 with a loss to owners of $50,000. 
About 38,000 bushels of grain were consumed. 
The origin of the fire is unknown. 

Sioux City, Iowa—Fire of undetermined origin 
destroyed the mill and elevator of the Farmers Co- 
operative Milling & Elevator Company with a loss 
of $175,000. The mill had a capacity of 300 
barrels. 


Meridian, Miss——A loss of between $50,000 and 
$75,000 was sustained by the Meridian Grain & 
Elevator Company when its elevator was de 
stroyed together with its contents. Origin of fire 
undetermined. 

Holly, Mich—Damages were done to the elevator 
of the McLaughlin Bros., amounting to $2,500 when 
a train crashed into it. The bins contained 
wheat and beans and were completely demolished 
and contents spilled. 

Dallas, Texas.—The two-story frame elevator of 
the Mutual Milling Company was destroyed by fire 
of unknown origin. The loss is estimated at sey- 
eral thousand dollars. A quantity of grain and 
flour was also burned. 

Waverly, Ohio—Fire on December 11 totally de- 
stroyed the elevator of the Stritmatter Grain & 
Milling Company. The loss entailed amounted to 
$30,000; partly covered by insurance. The ele- 
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vator and its entire contents including between 
8,000 and 10,000 bushels corn and oats were con- 
sumed. No one was injured. 

Alma Center, Wis.—The elevator of F. H. Van 
Gordon & Son was destroyed by fire. The plant 
had a capacity of 30,000 bushels and was half 
filled with grain. Loss amounted to $50,000. 

Henderson, N. C.—Fire damaged the plant of the 
Union Seed & Fertilizer Company to the extent 
of $300,000. The fire started in the storage ware- 
house containing 2,500 tons cottonseed. Then it 
spread to the fertilizer plant. The loss is covered 
by insurance. 

Hoopeston, Ill—With a loss of between $25,000 
and $30,000, the elevator and contents of the Illi- 
nois Lumber, Grain & Coal Company was burned. 
There were between 1,200 and 1,500 bushels corn 
and between 12,000 and 13,000 bushels oats in the 
bins at the time of the fire. 


Edmonton, Alta., Canada.—The Western Canada 
Flour Mills Company lost two of its elevators by 
fire on December 22. About 50,000 bushels of grain 
were in the elevators at the time of the fire. Loss 
amounted to $50,000. The flour mill and concrete 
elevator which adjoined the two were saved. 

Sherman, Texas—The hay waréhouse of the 
Grayson Mill & Grain Company was destroyed 


by fire with 850 tons hay on December 17. The 
loss amounted to $8,000; insurance, $2,000. The 
warehouse will be rebuilt immediately. The fire 


started in the grass near the elevator. 
Maplewood, Ohio—Fire completely destroyed 
the Maplewood Elevator Company’s elevator with 
9,000 bushels oats and some merchandise. The 
loss amounted to $19,000. It was fully insured and 
will be rebuilt. The fire started when an employe 
was trying to thaw out frozen pipes with oil soaked 


THE Western transit rates from Omaha, Kansas 
City and other Missouri River points to Texas, via 
St. Louis have been revoked by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration owing to the fact that route is so 
circuitous. Grain and grain products from there 
will have to move at regular open proportional 
rates from St. Louis without shrinkage. 


THE Northern Grain & Warehouse Company of 
Portland, Ore., was awarded reparation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for overcharges on 
carload of wheat shipped from Culver, Ore., to Chi- 
cago, over the Northern Pacific Railroad and con- 
necting lines. The carriers will be obliged to pay 
the grain firm $62.62 and to revise its tariffs in the 
particular complained of before February 21, 1920. 
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ALCOCK.—William H. Alcock died on January 
5 at his home in Chicago, Ill He was an old 
member of the Chicago Board of Trade but had 
not been active for several years. He was 70 
years old. 

BAILEY.—Hdw. W. Bailey died recently. He 
was a member of HE. W. Bailey & Co., and was 
one of the older members of the Chicago Board 
of Trade. Further details of Mr. Bailey’s career 
are to be found elsewhere in this number. 

BEARDSLEY.—Chas. F. Beardsley died at St. 
Louis, Mo., aged 71 years. He was president of 
the Picker & Beardsley Commission Company. He 
had not been active in business for about eight 
months. Mr. Beardsley had been in the grain business 
for 42 years and had been a member of the Mer- 
chants Exchange there for 38 years. His widow, 
one son and two daughters survive him. 

BEAN.—C. Robt. Bean, a member of the grain 
and feed firm of H. U. Bean & Co., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., was struck by a motor truck and died from 
injuries on December 8. Mr. Bean had been a 
member of the Commercial Exchange since 1916 
and had been in overseas service during the war. 
Mr. Bean was 27 years old. 

BINKS.—A. W. Binks, a large operator on the 
Chicago Board of Trade, died recently at La 
Grange. He was buried at Samonac, III. 

BRUSH.—J. M. Brush died at Philadelphia, Pa. 
He was formerly in the grain business at Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

HLLISON.—Geo. Ellison died recently. 
one time held a membership on the Chicago Board 
of Trade. He retired several years ago. 

FIELD.—Alfred B. Field died on December 13. 
He was one of the few surviving members of the 
old Produce Exchange of San Francisco, Calif., 
and was a member of Richardson & Field, grain 
brokers. His widow, one daughter and a son sur- 
vive him. 

FRAHM—J. B. Frahm, formerly a well-known 
grain man of Davenport, Iowa, passed away re- 
cently at the age of 73 years. 

GAUNT.—Aged 56 years, Fred Wood Gaunt died 
at Alton, Kan. He was engaged in the grain busi- 
ness at that place. 

GORDAN.—\J. T. Gordan died not long ago at 
Winnipeg, Canada. He had since 1896 been a 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

GUNDESTRUP.—K. Gundestrup died on Decem- 
ber 18 at Jefferson Park, Ill., a suburb of Chicago. 
He had been for many years prominent in Chicago 
seed circles. 

GRUNER.—Hugo Gruner died of heart failure 
at Cincinnati, Ohio. He was associated with Gru- 
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ner & Beckwith, manufacturers and dealers in 
grain and flour. He had at one time been a 
director of the Chamber of Commerce and was 
well Known among hay and grain men. 

HEEZER.—Cyrus C. Heezer died during the lat- 
ter part of November, aged 80 years. He had 
been in the grain business at Indianapolis, Ind., 
for a number of years. 

HEISING.—W. T. Heising committed suicide by 
hanging himself in the driveway of his elevator 
at Pleasant Lake, N. D. Mr. Heising had been 
in the grain business for a number of years. 

KLEINHANS.—William H. Kleinhans, a retired 
grain merchant of Toledo, Ohio, died recently. 
His widow, one son and one daughter survive him. 

LAWRENCE.—L. L. Lawrence died at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. He formerly operated an elevator 
at Armstrong, Iowa. 

MOSELY.—Carlos B. Mosely died at Concord, 
N. H., leaving a daughter and son. He was an 
old time grain man and had been in business there 
since 1870. He was 76 years old at the time of 
his decease. 

RANDOLPH.—Geo. V. Randolph died on Decem- 
ber 11 at McClure, Ohio. He was president of the 
McClure Elevator Company. His widow and four 
children survive him. 

RANNEY.—Henry Collings Ranney died. at 
Pasadena, Calif., on January 10 aged 89 years. 
He was for many years a member of the Board of 
Trade of Chicago, Ill, but for the last 12 years 
had lived in Pasadena. 


SAEGER.—Erwin H. Saeger of Milwaukee, Wis., 
died on January 5. He was connected with: the 
Taylor & Bournique Company of that city. 

SHIELDS.—On January 4, Edwin W. Shields 
died at his home in Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Shields 
was president of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Company and was a pioneer grain dealer 
and authority on grain. During the war he was 
a member of the Advisory Committee of the Food 
Administration. 

SAXTON.—Harry W. Saxton died at Baltimore, 
Md., during the latter part of December. He was 
a member of the Baltimore Chamber of Commerce 
and was associated with Thos. H. White & Co. 

SILVERS.—On December 28, Henry C. Silvers 
died at his home in Huntington, Ind. He was a 
veteran grain dealer. His widow survives him. 
He was 70 years old at the time of his death. 

WATTS.—Harry Watts died at a Minneapolis, 
Minn., hospital recently. He was a member of 


the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce and was 
traveling representative of the William Dalrymple 
Company. 
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“The receipts of hay on both sides of the river 
were extremely light, in fact, hardly anything ar- 
riving,’ say Toberman, Mackey & Co. of St. 
Louis, Mo., in letter of January 10. “De- 
mand is active; market strong and indications for 
higher figures and in our opinion hay should be 
marketed as fast as possible. 

“Clover hay: high grades in good demand. Me- 
dium and low grades a little better but still hard 
to place at irregular prices. Alfalfa under light 
receipts and a good demand for all qualities. 
Prairie: high grades in good demand. Medium 
and low grades hard to place on account of small 
demand.” 


FORAGE CROP MOVEMENT AT ST. LOUIS 

The Mullally Hay and Grain»Company of St. Louis 
Mo., in a recent letter says: The movement of 
timothy hay here is very free, as a great many cars 
of medium and low grades have been taken for 
shipment and the local trade bought freely of the 
best grades, keeping the market well cleaned up 
right along and there is very little unsold at the 
close today, though ‘the hauling of hay here at pres- 
ent is rather slow, owing to the heavy snow that is 
on the ground. The feeling, however, is firm, as 
the indications are for light receipts as the move- 
ment of hay from country points will be very light 
for a while owing to the unfavorable weather for 


loading. Clover and heavy clover ‘mixed is in good 
demand, particularly so on the best grades, which 
are the minor portion of the offerings. 


DEFINITIONS ADOPTED BY FEED CON- 
TROL OFFICIALS 


The Association of Feed Control Officials of the 
United States, at the recent annual meeting in 
Washington, adopted as final the following defini- 
tions of mill products used in feedingstuffs: 

Wheat bran is the coarse outer coating of the 
wheat kernel as separated from cleaned and 
scoured wheat in the usual process of commercial 
milling. 

Standard middlings (red shorts or brown shorts) 
consist mostly of the fine particles of bran, germ 
and very little of the fibrous offal obtained from 
the “tail of the mill.” This product must be ob- 
tained in the usual commercial process of milling. 

Gray shorts (gray middlings or total shorts) con- 
sist of the fine particles of the outer bran, the in- 
ner or “bee-wing” bran, the germ, and the offal of 
fibrous material obtained in the usual commercial 
process of flour milling. 

Flour middlings shall consist of standard mid- 
dlings and red dog combined in the proportions 
obtained in the usual process of milling. 

White shorts or white middlings consist of a 
small portion of the fine bran particles and the 
germ and a large portion of the fibrous offal ob- 
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tained from the “tail of the mill.” This product 
must be obtained in the usual commercial process 
of flour milling. 

Red dog flour consists of a mixture of low-grade 
flour, fine particles of bran and the fibrous offal 
from the “tail of the mill.” 

Wheat mixed feed (mill run wheat feed) consists 
of pure wheat bran and the gray or total shorts or 
flour middlings combined in the proportions ob- 
tained in the usual process of commercial] milling. 

Wheat bran and standard middlings consist of 
the two commodities as herein defined mixed in 
the proportions obtained in the usual process of 
commercial milling. 

Screenings consist of the smaller imperfect 
grains, weed seeds and other foreign materials, 
having feeding value, separated in cleaning the 
grain, ; 

Scourings consist of such portions of the cuticle, 
brush, white caps, dust, smut, and other materials 
as are separated from the grain in the usual com- 
mercial process of scouring. 

Note: If to any of the wheat by-product feeds 
there should be added screenings, or scourings, as 
defined, either ground or unground, bolted or un- 
bolted, such brand shall be so registered, labeled 
and sold as clearly to indicate this fact. The word 
“Screenings” or “Scourings,” as the case may be, 
shall appear as a part of the name or brand and 
shall be printed in the same size and face of type 
as the remainder of the brand name. When the 
word “Screenings” appears, it is not necessary to 
show also on the labeling the word “Scourings.” 

The following was adopted as a tentative defini- 
tion: OR a, 

Wheat-ship stuff-is the entire offal, exclusive of 
the outer bran, obtained in the usual process of 
commercial milling of flour. 


NEW YORK HAY PRICES HIGHER 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 


Immediately following my last review the market 
for hay was strikingly sluggish and narrow. For 
the time being the indifference manifested by the 
buying element generally created little or no sur- 
prise because it was fully realized that almost in- 
variably buyers display limited interest toward the 
end of the year, devoting their attention largely 
to the usual annual stock taking. Consequently it 
appears almost needless to say that virtually every- 
one concerned was more than willing to permit 
their supplies to run down to as low a level as 
seemed safe. 

Under the circumstances it was by no means 
strange that it was frequently difficult, if not im- 
possible, to obtain reasonable bids. As a result it 
was small wonder that there was a weaker under- 
tone momentarily. In view of the facts described. 
some dealers, but particularly members of the buy- 
ing element, manifested perplexity because the break 
in prices was not far greater. At the same time 
experienced and unbiased members of the trade were 
by no means astonished by the comparatively lim- 
ited decline. For one thing, they were sagacious 
enough to perceive that receipts were far from 
large and consequently there was practically no sell- 
ing pressure. Moreover, they were sufficiently broad- 
minded to realize that the prospect was far from 
bright for a noteworthy increase in receipts after 
the turn of the year. 

They argued that farmers, or country shippers 
would be in no hurry to make shipments because 
they were dissatisfied with current bids. It is agreed 
that farmers in general are strong financially and 
hence are not compelied to sell as speedily as they 
were a few years ago. Under the circumstances 
therefore it was clear that farmers were in a posi- 
tion to be promptly influenced by the high prices 
current for wheat, corn, oats, etc. Perceiving the 
record figures for oats consequent upon a remark- 
ably good export demand, it was natural that farm- 
ers should look for more money for their consign- 
ments of hay. 

Afterwards there was a radical change in the 
temper of the market, weakness being succeeded 
by buoyancy immediately after the beginning of 
the year. Practically all of those buyers who had 
refused to buy late in December showed greater 
interest and it was claimed they had permitted 
their stocks to run down too low. Meanwhile re- 
ceivers and distributors became unwilling to sell 
except at higher figures. This was not only at- 
tributed te meager receipts, but also to the grow- 
ing conviction that it was unreasonable to count © 
on any noteworthy enlargement in the movement 
from the interior. 

Primarily this opinion was based on the growing 
conviction that cars would not in all probability 
become plentiful in the near future for the simple 
reason that few cars had been constructed partly 
on account of the scarcity of labor and material. 
In addition it aiso became known that many of the 
cars supposed to be in commission were not avail- 
able, being unfit to use, owing to badly needed re- 
pairs. Still another important feature wag pointed 
out, namely, that the Railroad Administration could 
not possibly allot many cars to the movement of 
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Master and Maker of all 
Industry’s Rubber Needs 
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| HEREVER industry, municipality and individual has need 

of rubber —there Goodrich is. A complete and precise 
| service, not just blanketing every field of endeavor but specializing 
in every field. 


Take Goodrich “LONGLIFE” Conveyor Belts, for example. 
In use today in thirty-three countries—on every continent of the 
globe—in widths, lengths, thicknesses for every conceivable type 
of carrying. 


Further—-no matter whether it be water, steam, oil, air or acid 
passing through a hose, Goodrich makes for the specia/ call from 
one to a dozen brands. 


And can turn out no fewer than 30,000 different types of moulded 


rubber goods! 


Specialization—/recise and exacting! 


| And every product known nationally—-nay, internationally—tor 
its quality! 

| Scan this list—-see if some of these won’t work thrift in your 

| business—the advice of Goodrich experts is at your call. 
“COMMANDER?” Transmission Belts “LONGLIFE” Conveyor Belts 
“MARATHON” High Speed Belts “SUPERHEAT” Packing 
“WHITE KING” Fire Hose Hose—all Purposes 
Hard-Rubber—all Purposes Moulded Goods—all Classes 

| Rubber Footwear Waterproof Clothing 


Tires—Pneumatic and Solid 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
City of Goodrich Akron, Ohio 
| 


Goodrich 


Rubber Products 
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BRAZILIAN MARKET FOR FIELD SEEDS 

A recent consular report sets forth the possibil- 
ities of the Sao Paulo district of Brazil as a market 
for field seeds. Vegetable flower and field seeds 
are admitted duty free under the Brazilian tariff, 
and American ‘seeds are liked, as the climate of 
the district is very similar to the Southern portion 
of the United States. While Italy, Portugal and 
Uruguay are at present getting the bulk of the 
business, imports are increasing from the United 
States. Santos is the principal port. 


NEW SEED TRADEMARKS 
The following new seed trademarks were pub- 
lished during the month of December in the Off- 
cial Gazette issued by the United States Patent 
Office: “Superseed” field seeds. N. Wertheimer 
& Sons, Ligonier, Ind. Filed August 9, 1919. Serial 


ve HHS 
WV rekory> 


Ser. No. 120,045 
Hardin, Ham- 
Filed July 17, 
1919. Serial No. 120,645. “Thrift” garden seeds. 
Grabbs Reynolds Taylor Company, Inc., Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. Filed July 22, 1919. Serial No. 120,789. 
See cut. 


Ser, No. 121,511. 


“Victory” field seeds. 


Ser, No 120,789. 
No. 121,511. 
jlton & Lewman, Louisville, Ky. 


CANADIAN PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTION OF 
SEEDS 

Plans are under consideration by Saskatchewan 
legislators providing for the furnishing of seed 
grain in districts where there were crop failures. 
The bill as it now stands makes provisions to en- 
able loan companies, as far as possible, to handle 
seed grain relief in the organized towns, the loan 
company having performed this service very sat- 
isfactorily last year. The Federal Government, it 
is generally understood, will look after the re- 
quirements where unpatented lands are concerned. 
In case of patented lands the provincial government 
will furnish the grain but provincial machinery 
will always be used for administration purposes. 


FREE SEED TESTING COURSE AT COLUM- 
BUS, OHIO 


Free seed testing demonstrations for farmers 
and seed dealers will be a feature of the Farmers’ 
Week program at Columbus, Ohio, from January 
26 to 30. Two hours—from 8 to 10 o’clock—each 
day will be devoted to the work. The period on 
Monday will be used for registration; on Tuesday, 
for germination tests of grass and clover seed and 
identification of grass seeds; on Wednesday and 
Thursday to the identification of legume and weed 
seeds, respectively; and on Friday to practice in 
testing. Persons interested are requested to reg- 
ister in advance. Grain grading demonstrations 
will also be given each afternoon. 

In addition to the demonstrations, lectures on 
cereal crop improvement will be given by faculty 
members of the College of Agriculture. On the 
last day, membership in the 100 Bushel Corn Club 
of Ohio will be conferred on 10 farmers. The Ohio 
State Corn and Grain Show will be held the same 
week. The Ohio Grain Dealers Association is of- 
fering a new trophy for the best exhibit by mem- 
bers of the state Men’s 10 Acre Corn Contest. 
Programs for the week may be had of the Agri- 
cultural College Extension Service, Columbus, Ohio. 


RECORD CLOVER PRICES 

“Clover seed was a flashy performer this week,” 
say Southworth & Co. of Toledo in their Weekly Mar- 
ket Review of January 10. “Climbed to new high 
levels—$33.35 for cash and March. Previous high 
on the crop was $32.75 on July 29. This ‘farther 
north’ in seed was due to very general demand and 
light offerings. Considerable profit taking on the 
advance, but no more than would be expected. Hold- 
ers seem satisfied that seed is good property even 
at these high levels. Farmers have become accus- 
tomd to high levels in all commodities, they need 
clover in their business, and may be liberal buyers 
even at the big prices. These figures are likely to 
attract further imports from Europe, though many 
will continue to prefer the ‘made in America’. va- 
riety. New York reports arrivals from Europe this 
week 9,052 bags. 


“Present demand may 5 due "to desire on part 
of some to get in before the end-of-the-season pe- 
riod, which in recent years has witnessed consid- 
erable bulges. The high price on last year’s crop 


was on March 31—$31.25. This marked a big ad- 
vance from the $19.70 point of February 11. Every 
year is a law unto itself, and the fact that demand 
was late in recent years does not mean that it may 
be deferred this year, although the general senti- 
ment is that the real demand will not develop until 
later. The general shortage indicates that all the 
seed will be wanted. 

“Receipts and shipments light. Toledo stocks of 
clover 9,000 bags, against 15,000 year ago. January, 
February and March are usually the months of 
beaviest movement and strongest demand, especially 
February and March, though in recent years April 
has become a big month, owing to high prices de- 
ferring business until late in the season. 

“Alsike, which had been setting the pace, couldn’t 
stand the strain and lost all of its premium. ‘The 
demand was not so good. Stocks, 7,000 bags, against 
4,000 last year. Some alsike being exported, and a 
good deal coming over from Canada. £ 

“Timothy strong at new high levels, with active 
trade. Good demand noted on setbacks due to profit 
taking. Timothy mainly in strong hands. Stocks, 
101,000 ‘bags, against 110,000 year ago.” 


SEEDS STILL HIGHER IN NEW YORK 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 


During the period under review the local market 
for field seeds has been featured by continued 
striking activity in the principal varieties, with 
further prices advances in some cases, resulting in 
the establishment of several new high records. 
Much of the time alsike was the “head- liner,” sup- 
planting alfalfa as the leader in the upward movye- 
ment. The present range of prices $53 to $55, 
shows gains for the month of approximately 3% 
to 4 cents per pound. Buyers in all quarters have 
been extremely eager, and hence it has been easy 
to sell choice qualities at top prices, which are 
roundly 2 cents per pound above red clover, caus- 
ing much elation among those far-seeing traders 
who had predicted such a premium months ago. 

They anticipate still higher prices in the future 
as it has been extremely difficult to loosen up large 
lots even at these prices, and hence they assert 


‘that supplies will prove to be entirely inadequate 


for the spring demand. They are becoming more 
confident that the crop was much below early ex- 
pectations. In addition, while some say that it is 
too late for additional export business of import- 
ance, others believe that demand from northern 
Europe will improve, especially if the Peace Treaty 
is ratified, which will doubtless cause improvement 
in the foreign exchange market, thus giving buyers 
a more satisfactory basis. About 1,275 bags were 
shipped to Copenhagen. 

Alfalfa has continued extremely active and while 
some quote prices unchanged at $37 to $40, others 
claim that choice domestic seed is worth $41. 
They describe the market as decidedly strong, 
especially those in close touch with the European 
situation, who predict an advance of fully 5 cents 
per pound by the middle of March. Despite the 
record-breaking price levels, they regard alfalfa 
as the cheapest variety on the list; much too cheap 
in their estimation in view of the prospective sup- 
ply and demand situation, which they expect will 
be extremely acute. 

They point out that in addition to the known 
deficiencies in Kansas, Colorado, Utah, and Iowa, 
the first indications have developed of a serious 
shortage in California. There has been an ex- 
tremely active inquiry from the coast, as well as 
from points east of the Rockies, for imported seed 
and with a large part of the arrivals sold, avail- 
able supplies are inadequate, choice Huropean seed 
ruling at 33 to 344% cents and Argentine at about 
38 cents. 

The arrival during the month of about 5,720 bags 
from Argentina and 2,200 bags from Italy has about 
cleaned up the important import purchases, accord- 
ing to well-posted merchants. The quantity now 
on the way is said to be small. Moreover, with 
the crop in Italy “middling” at best, supplies there 
are practically exhausted and it is apparent that 
those who have not already covered their require- 
ments will be forced to pay higher prices for the 
small remnant. Shippers there are offering only 
small lots of fair average quality, with a percent- 
age of the old crop at $72 per hundred kilos, which 
means a $4 advance in the month. The few offer- 
ings in sight are limited to several hundred bags. 

Dealings in red clover have been large and 
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prices are 1 to 2 cents higher, the present range 
being $49 to $53 per hundred pounds. The ar- 
rivals from Europe proved to be far short of the 
demand, although they were decidedly large, 
roundly 18,200 bags, or 6,000 more than last month. 

It is evident that Europe is fully sold out on this 
variety. Italy and France which were selling last 
month at $42 per hundred pounds, have recenty 
asked $46 for fair average quality new crop. This 
seed will.have to be cleaned and even then cannot 
grade Toledo prime, or even 99 per cent purity. 
The spot price for this variety is $47.50. For the 
small lots of such seed now available in this 
market $47.50 is asked. At the advance, the big 
Paris dealers sold sparingly, but assert that it re- 
quires considerable effort to gather 200. sacks at 
one time, fully two months pe required in some 
cases. 

Timothy has changed hands in a small way and 
prices show no change of moment, although some- 
what of a “kick” was developed recently and some 
dealers are inclined to advance prices about half 
a cent. The present range is $13 to $13.50 per hun- 
dred pounds. In some quarters it is said that 
dealings would be larger and prices higher if it 
were not for the fact that the small local stocks 
are in strong hands. The majority of holders 
seem disinclined to name prices as they are eyvyi- 
dently determined not to sell at anything like 
present prices, believing that they may be forced 
to buy back at higher levels when the demand 
for spring sowing develops, at which time they 
expect that stocks will prove to be insufficient. 

More foreign demand has developed and ship- 
ments have included 170 bags to Rotterdam, 235 
to Copenhagen, and 284 to Glasgow. Shipments 
have also been made through Baltimore. Some 
traders are in doubt as to justification for the 
stronger tone. They assert that it is due to the 
fact that dealers who have sold red clover and 
alfalfa have been seeking another investment and 
decided that timothy was the most attractive. 

Crimson clover prices are generally unchanged, 
possibly a fraction lower in some quarters. Still, 
the ability to place fairly large quantities at around 
10% cents prevented any break of importance. 
Domestic buyers have been soliciting offers from 
abroad, but it is evident that France and Italy have 
litle more to offer. Still, there are a few small 


offerings at 9144 cents c. i. f. New York for February: 


shipment. 
1,835 bags. 

Kentucky blue grass has been strong, advanc- 
ing from % to 1 cent. Orchard grass has been 
arriving in larger volume from abroad, the im- 
ports for five weeks being about 4,050 bags. 
Hence prices are down about 2 cents. English rye 
grass was also depressed by larger imports, about 
2,260 bags, causing a decline of about 114 cents. 
Other varieties have been virtually neglected. 
Fancy red top is about 4 cent higher; Japanese 
millet 1 cent higher; and all other kinds prac- 
tically unchanged. 

About 1,840 bags of Argentine canary seed were 
received in the past five weeks. During the first 
week of the new year more than a dozen steamers 
filed manifests at the local Custom House, showing 
imports of seeds, including 550 bags of crimson 
clover from Hamburg. Clover has been exported 
as follows: To Rotterdam, 27 bags; to Copenhagen, 
25 bags. Grass exports were: To Rotterdam, 97 
bags; to Copenhagen, 246 bags; to Glasgow, 50 
bags; and to London, 840 bags. 

Fred S. Radway of the I. S. Radway Seed Com- 
pany, of New York, was back at his office late in 
December after an absence of 10 weeks, spent 
mainly in traveling in western Europe, including 
England. He went through the growing districts 
of southern France and was able to buy a little 
red clover for shipment from Marseilles, supplies 
being limited and sellers indifferent. He visited 
Chateau-Thierry and other battle scenes, and then 
went through Belgium and Holland, finally arriv- 
ing in Germany after many tiresome delays at 
the border owing to passport requirements. He 
found the Germans generally disinclined to do busi- 
ness. He does not think that they will have many 
field seeds to export, although they may have 
some fancy grass seed, sugar beet, and vegetable 
seeds. In England he sold some red top and alsike 
and bought rye grass. He looks for further ar- 
rivals of the latter. ‘ 


Arrivals during the month were about 


GROWTH OF SEED TESTING IN CANADA 

Official seed testing in Canada has shown a re- 
markable growth in the past 10 years. For the 
seed year ending June 380, 1919, the Dominion Seed 
Branch, with laboratories at Ottawa, Winnipeg and 
Calgary reported over 35,000 tests. Ten years ago 
the number was only 5,775. Between September 
and June, the busy season, each laboratory was 
handling up to 200 samples per day. Only 10 sam- 
ples are tested free of charge for any farmer or 
seed merchant during the season, any over this 
number being charged for at the cost of service. 

[Field Seed Notes on Page 597] 
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“Crop Insurance” 


by buying hardy Wisconsin 
Grown Medium, Mammoth, 


Alsike, Alfalfa, Timothy, 


Sweet Clover, etc. 


The Wisconsin Grown clovers which we offer are 
not to be compared to southern grown imported 
seed which easily “winter-kills.” Protect your best 
farmer trade by insisting on native grown hardy 
clovers. 


Milwaukee Seed Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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hay, as the few available were urgently needed to 
move more important freight, such as foodstufts, 
which commanded a higher Tale 


On top of all these developments railroad embar- 
goes were announced, but speedily lifted. Still it 
was generally realized that because of the scarcity 
of cars the fixing of embargoes was largely a matter 
of form. 

At the outset the low and medium grades showed 
more weakness than the choice descriptions be 
cause a large part of the hay arriving was of ordi- 
nary or poor quality, whereas the receipts of prime 
timothy or light clover mixed were small. Sub- 
sequently when the demand became more animated 
the price difference between top and bottom grades 
became narrower, aS almost all buyers found it nec- 
essary to turn their attention to common or medium 
qualities on account of the great scarcity of No. 1. 
Consequently those regeivers and distributors who 
had supplies of No. 2 or superior lots of No. 3 
found it easy to dispose of them at $3 to $4 per 
ton more than quoted a month ago. No. 1 timothy 
was in good demand at. $38 to $39 in big bales with 
a few sales at $40, but numerous receivers declared 
they wanted $41. No. 2 in big bales was salable 
at $36 to $87, with a few sales at $38. No. 3 was 
in demand at $36 to $387, the latter for best lots. 
Choice light clover mixed sold well at $35 to $37 

There was a fair inquiry for straw at firmer fig- 
ures, but business was generally restricted by the 
insignificant offerings and the much higher price 
sked. Almost no choice long rye has arrived and 
hence No. 1 commanded $19 to $20. 


The Simmons Milling Company ot Cincinnati, 
Ohio, will be located in the plant formerly occupied 
by the Farmers & Shippers Tobacco Warehouse. 
This company makes a specialty of poultry feed. 
It has taken out a 10-year lease on the plant and 
will use the warehouse as a mill. 


Alfalfa, Prairie Hay and Alfalfa Meal 


were harvested under ideal weather con- 
ditions. We command a large supply... Get 
our delivered prices. 


CARLISLE COMMISSION COMPANY 


736 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 


The Boerner Sampler 


Capitalized at $5,000, the Interstate Flour & 
Feed Company has been incorporated to operate 
at St. Louis, Mo. The incorporators include: 
Christian J. Bergfeld and William K. Ojemann. 

S. L. Plumlee and E. B. Pharis have organized 
at West Frankfort, Ill, as the West Frankfort 
Wholesale Company capitalized at $100,000. The 
firm will conduct a wholesale feed, flour, fruit and 
grocery business. 

The Treadway Feed & Seed Company has been 
incorporated. to operate at Johnson City, Tenn. 
G. E. Treadway, J. W. Franklin, D. M. Guinn, P. H. 
Divine and W. B. Milam are interested. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $35,000. 

A wholesale and retail flour and feed establish- 
ment has been opened at Pendleton, Ore., for the 
Portland Flouring Mills Company. C. F. Kennedy 
will have charge of the store; 
has charge of the business office. 

The Beacon Feed Company of New York will be 
represented by A. EH. Gutteridge & Co., feed job- 
bers of Chicago, Ill., in Illinois, Indiana, Michigan 
and Ohio, in the sale and distribution of Beacon 
stock, horse, cattle and poultry feeds. 

The Seaboard Storage Company has been organ- 
ized at Kansas City, Mo., to deal in feed, flour 
and to conduct a warehouse. The capital stock 
of the firm is $10,000. O. Bresky, J. B. W. Wilcox 
and H. H. Unkefer are the directors of the firm. 

The W. C. Early Company and the Stratton 
Grocery Company of Memphis, Tenn., have con- 
solidated and will operate after January 1 as the 
Early-Stratton Company; capitalized at $1,000,000. 
The company will conduct a general feed and 
grocery business. L. M. Stratton is president; 
Andrew C. Stratton, vice-president; P. Farnsworth 
and S. M. Pepper second vice-presidents; L. Y. 
Williamson, secretary and treasurer and W. C. 


ALFALFA A 
L Weare the Largest Distributors | 
F of ALFALFA in F 


GREATER NEW YORK 


Shippers who have Alfalfa Hay to dispose of, if they will A 
L communicate with us we will provide a satisfactory outlet. L 


ALFALFA 
A W.D. Power & Co.,}715 NiXi Hay Exchange A 


John Montgomery . 
' of Trade. 


Harly chairman of the Board of Directors. The 
company will do business in the building formerly 
occupied by the W. C. Early Company and has 
also purchased the Old Compress No. 7. The firm 
will erect a two-story building with basement and 


storage room of 275,000 square feet and trackage. 


space for 50 cars. 
general manager. 


The Western Feed Manufacturing Company, re- 
cently incorporated at Chicago, Ill., has purchased 
the Edwards & Loomis Mill and will conduct its 
business there. EH. A. Webb, formerly with Hales 
& Edwards Company, is at the head of the firm, 


The inspection and weighing of hay at the Sioux 
City, Iowa, market is to be conducted under the 
supervision of the Sioux City Hay Exchange, which 
was organized last summer. Previous to this the 
work was done under the supervision of the Board 


Andrew- C. Stratton will be 


Albert Zimmer, Grover G. Bruan, A. F. Swal- 
bach, Adolph J. Staaks and others have incor- 
porated at Germantown (Mauston P. O.), Wis., as 
the Germantown Co-operative Company. They will 
conduct a feed, flour, fuel, feed grinding and mer- 
cantile business there and will open for business 
around February 1. The capital stock of the firm 
is $80,000. 

The Kansas City Flour & Feed Club has been 
completely organized at Kansas City, Mo. At a 
preliminary meeting one nmrenth ago Frank M. Cole 
was chosen president and Robt. E. Sterling, sec- 
retary. At this meeting the following additional 
officers were chosen: C. M. Hardenbergh, vice- 
president; R. Van Evera, treasurer; Geo. W. Hoy- 
land, W. R. Duerr, A. W. Witt, M. A. Blacker and 
EH. A. Witter are the directors. The Club is to be 
incorporated and application has been made for 
membership in Federated Flour Clubs. 


HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 


Hay, Straw and Grain 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Correspondence and Consignments Solicited. 
Market Reports on Application. 


66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dry Your Corn 


with a 


HESS DRIER 


ARE 


where. 


There’s Nothing Better. Hess Driers have kept in the lead in effi- 
ciency and economy and 


USED EVERYWHERE 


We have eleven sizes—for large and small capacity. We dry every- 
thing granular. 


We make Boerner Samplers or Splitters—for dividing grain. sam- 
ples. Used in all inspection laboratories and by grain dealers every- 


WE ALSO MAKE 


booklets. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Bldg. 


Brown-Duvel Moisture Testers—Kettle Testers, Funnels, etc., and 
all other apparatus for grain sampling and grading. Ask for free 


CHICAGO 


ne 
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FIELD SEED NOTES 


[Continued from Page 594] 


* seed cleaning and grain plant has been started 
at Chehalis, Wash., by J. W. Elston. 

The Green Bay Seed & Feed Company is no 
longer in business at Green Bay, Wis. 

Rogers Bros. of Alpena, Mich., have opened of- 
fices in the Hearst Building at Chicago, Ill. 

The C. BE. Malone Seed Company is now in its 
new headquarters at 516 Chestnut Street, Atlantic, 
Iowa. 

A new seed and feed plant has been opened at 
Steelville, Mo., for the Jones Bros. Feed & Seed 
Company. 

Machinery for cleaning and grading corn has 
been installed in the plant of the Marshall (Mo.) 
Seed Company. ; 

The Beloit (Kan.) Seed Company has been pur- 
chased by H. F. Shurtz & Son. They will handle 
poultry feeds, seeds, etc. 

To handle seeds and bulbs, R. and J. Farquhar 
have incorporated a company at Boston, Mass. 
The firm is capitalized at $500,000. 

The general offices of Wood, Stubbs & Co., of 
Louisville, Ky., haye been moved to their ware- 
house and elevator at Fourteenth and Walnut 
Streets. 

A wholesale and retail store for handling field 
and grass seeds has been opened at Yuma, Ariz., 
by the Delta Seed & Feed Company. J. C. Hichen- 
hauer is manager. 

The Illinois Seed Company of Chicago, Ill., gave 
their check in December for $10,932.65 to John E, 
Brennan & Co., in payment of one car of timothy 


REGISTERED BRANDS 


MINNEAPOLIS SEED CO. 


WHOLESALE FIELD SEEDS 


HARDY NORTHERN GROWN SEEDS 
OuR SPECIALTY 
BUYERS, RECLEANERS, SELLERS 


ASK OUR BIDS BEFORE SELLING 
WRITE OR WIRE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, MILLETS 


GRASSES, FORAGE SEEDS, SEED GRAINS, 
PEAS, BEANS AND SCREENINGS. 


P.O. ADDRESS: LOCK DRAWER 1546 
OFFICES: 3444 RAILROAD AVE, SO. 

SEED ELEVATOR & WAREHOUSES; 34TH TO 35TH STS, & RR. AVE $0 

GRAIN ELEVATORS & WAREHOUSES; 25TH TO 37TH STS. & R.R, AVE. SO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


seed containing 793 bags or 93,119 pounds net, said 
to be the largest amount ever paid for one car of 
timothy seed in the Chicago market, 

The Aggeler & Musser Seed Company of Los 
Angeles, Calif., has leased a large warehouse. The 
company will erect a mill building for installation 
of cleaning machinery. 

The Brown Portable Conveying Machinery Com- 
pany has installed a Brown Portable Stacking Ma- 
chine in the plant of the American Mutual Seed 
Company of Chicago, Ill. 

Half interest in the Bell Seed & Produce Com- 
pany at Faribault, Minn., has been purchased by 
A. K. Woods. He will be associated with H. Py 
Bell in the management of it. 

The name of the Wertz Seed & Bird Company 
of Sioux City, Iowa, has been changed to that of 
the Wertz Seed Company. The capital stock of 
the firm has also been increased from $50,000 to 
$125,000. 

The Lindsborg Hardware & Seed Company of 
Lindsborg, Kan., has changed its name to that of 
the Lindsborg Seed Company. The company has 
sold its hardware stock and will now deal ex- 
clusively in seeds. 

A three-story addition is being built at Omaha, 
Neb., for the Nebraska Seed Company. The firm 
has also purchased an adjoining pbuilding which 


SEND SAMPLES OF 


Timothy, Red Clover, Alsyke, Red Top, 
Hairy Vetch, Bluegrass, Orchard Grass 
Seed, Rye and Winter Oats 


to 


The Belt Seed Company 


Importers and Exporters 


BALTIMORE 


We can offer D. E. Rape, Imported Orchard, 
Alfalfa, Crimson Clover and Red Clover. 


We Buy Carlots 


TIMOTHY 
RED TOP 
RED CLOVER 
SUNFLOWER 
MILLET 


Send us your samples 


will be removed and an eight-story reinforced con- 
crete warehouse built. 


The Mangelsdorf Seed Co. 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, WE IMPORT AND EXPORT 
Soudan Grass, Millet, Rape. 
aoe Rope. || 1. L. RADWANER SEED CO. 
NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
Timothy Clovers ensctecs REE 


WE BUY Alfalfa Grasses 


SUDAN — MILLET — CANES — WHEAT — 
OATS—BARLEY—RYE—SPELTZ 
SEND US YOUR SAMPLES 
WE PAY HIGHEST PRICES 


John A. Salzer Seed Co. 


LA CROSSE WISCONSIN 


CONTINENTAL SEED COMPANY 


230 So.La SALLE STREET 


GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS 


Headquarters for Imported 
Clover and Alfalfa Seeds 


Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


LOCK DRAWER 730 
CHicaco., U.5.A. 


Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds 


CHAS. E, PRUNTY 
7, 9 and 11 South Main St. SAINT LOUIS 


SEEDS 


A. W. SCHISLER SEED CO. 


LET US KNOW YOUR WANTS IN 
FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 


Office: 704-6-8-10 North 4th St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Track Warehouse: S. W. Cor. Collins and Biddle 


TIMOTHY SUDAN pipy PATRICK 


ALFALFA 
FEED MILLET SEED CO. Srv. °mo- 


WHITNEY-ECKSTEIN SEED CO. 
Wholesale Seed Merchants 
Correspondence Invited BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of November 25, 1919 


Spout for milling machinery and grain elevators. 
—Edward C. Kellington, Portland, Ore. Filed 
April 15, 1919. No. 1,323,225. See cut. 

Claim: A conduit, substantially as herein specified, 


the same comprising a delivery tube provided at its 
discharge end with flaring elements constituting agi- 


tators and deliverers, a receiving member having a 
flared portion into which the discharge end of the 
delivery tube projects a short distance and a plate 
closing the flared end of the receiving member and 
REY ae a telescoping connection with the delivery 
tube. 


Bearing Date of December 2, 1919 
Seed grading and cleaning machine—Mary M. 
Newkirk, Indianapolis, Ind. Filed October 14, 1918. 
No. 1, 323,784. See cut. 


Claim: A seed grading and cleaning machine, in- 
cluding a grain grading screen, an oblong vertically ex- 
tending shaker bar, a pivot for said bar between its 
ends, means for removably and pivotally attaching the 


screen to the lower portion of said bar, means for 
swinging said bar on its pivot for imparting longi- 
tudinal movement to said screen, and an offset por- 
tion on said bar extending below the edge of said 
screen for delivering a blow to the lower edge of the 
screen, when the bar is rocked on its pivot. 


Grain separator—John Hays Lee and John Clavis 
Dieckman, Rome, Ind. Filed October 31, 1918. No. 
1,323,877. See cut. 

Claim: A separator comprising a conveyer belt, 


transverse rods secured at their ends to the edge 
portions of the belt for stretching the belt transverse- 


ly, said rods being spaced from the belt and said belt 
being unobstructed beneath the rods, and means for 
vibrating the belt between the ends of said rods. 

Grain and seed cleaner.—Chas, N. Hatfield, Foun- 
tain City, Ind. Filed April 29, 1918. No. 1,323,691. 
See cut. 


Claim: In a grain and seed cleaner, a fan casing 
having at one end an entrance passage and at the 
other end a discharge passage, a vibratory screen 
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delivering into said entrance passage, an air deflector 
board in said entrance passage, and a fan in said 
casing arranged to discharge a chaff-lifting blast of 
air against said deflector board and a grain-discharg- 
ing blast of air through said discharge passage. 


Bearing Date of December 9, 1919 
Machine for treating seed grain—Wenzel H. 


Herrmann, Norheim, Mont. 
No. 1,324,812. See cut. 


Claim: A seed grain treating apparatus including a 
hopper having an obliquely disposed transversely ar- 
ranged adjustable shutter therein with one end pro- 
jecting outside the hopper and having its terminal 
upturned to form an antisplashing lip, said hopper 


Filed January 7, 1919. 


having an opening in one side wall in which the shut- 
ter is mounted to slide, a guard arranged in said 
opening above said shutter and spaced therefrom, and 
extending into the hopper with its free end spaced 
from the front wall of the hopper and beveled, said 
guard being inclined downwardly and forwardly. 


Method and apparatus for bleaching grain.—Har- 
old H. Hicks, Milwaukee, Wis., assignor to Donahue- 
Stratton Company, Milwaukee, Wis., a corporation 
of Wisconsin. Filed May 6, 1918. No. 1,324,048. 
See cut. 

Claim: A grain bleacher, comprising a stack having 


means for treating the grain during its passage 
therethrough with sulfur fumes without moisture, 


Ld, 


a steam chamber distinct from the stack, and a 
grain conduit connecting said chamber with the 
stack, the grain within the conduit preventing the 
steam enterin the stack. 


Bearing Date of December 16, 1919 
Grain separator—Timothy Chas. Vaughn, Morris, 
Minn. Filed June 23, 1919. No. 1,325,219. See cut. 


arating surfaces into stepped arrangement so as to 
deliver from the one directly to the other, and a fan 
having a discharge spout arranged to direct the blast 
of air from the fan onto the separating surfaces of 
the rollers and between the same. 

Grain car.—Adelard Guay, Montreal, Que., Can- 
ada, assignor of one-third to Ovila Letourneau and 
one-third to Pacifique Belair, Montreal, Que., Can- 
ada. Original application filed March 12, 1919. 
Divided and this application filed May 20, 1919. 
No. 1, 324, 812. See cut. = 


Claim: The combination with a car having an open- 
ing in its roof, of a housing surrounding said open- 
ing,.an upwardly swinging cover for said housing, 
vertical partitions in said housing for dividing the 
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same into three compartments, spouts leading from 
the end compartments into the opposite ends of the 
car and a shute leading from the central compart- 
ment into the upper portion of the car. 


“WE look for the ‘American Elevator and Grain 
Trade’ every month, as we find some exceptionally 
good aricles in it from time to time.” A. BE. Mec- 
Arthur, Travelling Elevator Superintendent, West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Company, Ltd, Calgary, 
Alta., Canada. 


tiscellaneous 


were Notices 


[Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.) 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CO., Springfield, 
Ohio. 


a 
FOR SALE 

Nine-column visible adding and listing machine, 

in perfect working order. Guaranteed for nearly a 

year. Cost $375; will take $100 for it, or Liberty 

Bond. Also Underwood Typewriter; has back- 

spacer, tabulator, two-color ribbon. Perfect condi- 


tion; $50. Will ship either machine upon deposit of 
$10. MEIER SEED COMPANY, Russell, Kan. 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.] 


ELEVATORS AND MILLS 


WANTED 
Elevator in good corn and oats section. Give 
price and full particulars. A. R. SMITH, 4447 w. 
Congress St., ‘Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE 
Ohio country elevator. Cash or will exchange 
for a farm. H. F., Box 1, care “American Elevator 
and Grain Trade,’ Chicago, Ill. 


ee 
; A BARGAIN 
A 500,000-bushel elevator for sale in Indianapolis. 
Grain dryer, oats sulphur equipment. Unrivaled 
switching facilities. For particulars, address IN- 
DIANAPOLIS ELEVATOR COMPANY, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
Modern model automatic scale, 1,000 pounds 
shelled corn each dump; little worn. To be ap- 
proved by purchaser at $250. BOX 187, Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


—ee_—_—_—_—_—————————— — 


FOR QUICK SALE 
Fairbanks Track Scale, 100-ton, 50-foot, type reg- 
istering beam. Overhauled this year and as good 
as new. Price $500, f. o. b. Omaha. AMERICAN 
SUPPLY & MACHINERY COMPANY, Omaha, Neb. 


BAGS 


FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
brand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags; best prices paid. 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Ill. 
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For Accurate Moisture Tests use 


GRAIN DUST 
IS EXPLOSIVE, 


No One Disputes that 


Save Splicing Costs 
and Delays 


for forwarding your grain sam- 


he . Seas Fact. 
by ee the Hunt Tension Adjusting How to Reduce Dust ples. Write for prices. 
oupling on your rope drive Explosi 
co, a ST. LOUIS PAPER CAN AND TUBE CO., ST: LOUIS, MO. 
For ere Particulars 
rite 


CLARK DUST 
COLLECTING CO. 


ADS ea THE SYKES COMPANY 


930 West 19th Place, Chicago 


You can control all rope strength in the Eng- 
lish system drive by simply twisting this 
coupling with rope in position on pulleys. 


Ask for Catalog L-15-1, describing the coupling 

and “Stevedore” dansmizsion Rope. SCALES REPAIRED AND SOLD MAKERS OF 

50 wagon scales, capacity from 4 to 15 ton. Any size 
Cc. W. HUNT co., INC. ene in rola eee a Howe, Buffalo, FIREPROOF WINDOWS 
7 tandard an olumbia. ach scale that leaves our fac- 

West New Brighton, N. Y., U. S. A. tory is thoroughly overhauled and tested and guaranteed W.E manufacture all gauges of corru- 
to be correct. We furnish competent men for outside _ gated iron, either painted or gal, 
work. Morndes oa ony trea ey este 

Roll Cap Roofing, ‘‘V’’ Crimped Roofing, 
2439 N.C rhe sae SCALE CO. Metal Ceilings, etc., etc. 
LEATHER T CANVAS pt aac are eye pee te BO We make a specialty of 
RUBBER BEL ING STITCHED 
An Enormous Stock of al and Used Power hes 2 eee ee Corrugated Iron and 
Transmission Machinery, Belting, etc. - Tavaluable. for--Grain ° 
; : ROPP $ CALCULATOR—neaters. Tables show Metal Roofing 
TEUSCH ER & SON MACHINERY at a glance the value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, . 
SUPPLY CO. etc.,at all market prices per bushel. Trade discounts, stock For Grain Elevators 
527 N. Second St St. Louis, Mo tables, capacity tables, short-cut arithmetic. Solvesall grain 
, y : i 7 s problems with lightning rapidity. Price $1.50. And take contracts either for material alone or job completed. 
Send for No. 18-L Bargain Book Ww us for prices. We can save you money. 


ene bALsON CO. Ankeney Linseed Mfg. Co. 


250,000 bushels. Buyers and Solicit Offers of Flax 
shippers of Corn and Oats 


DES MOINES IOWA 


Consignments Solicited 
We Place Grain to Arrive 


SAWERS GRAIN CO. 


Chicago. Des Moines 
Future Orders Given Personal Attention 


or consign same to 


Members Des Moines Board of Trade 


ne? 


MID-WEST 
W. H. Bartz & Co. DES oS ut & GRAINCO. | | Consumers Grain Co. 
erminal elevator capacity 
F | a one GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Grain Merchants aon ae a Ree as Corn—Oats—Wheat—Barley—Rye 
417-418-419 Hubbell Buildin 
Hubbell Bldg. DES MOINES, IA. DES MOINES IOWA DES MOINES g IOWA 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


Can keep in touch with 
the news and reports of 


the Grain and Elevator FANCY OATS FEED WHEALr 
‘ world by reading the ‘“‘American SHIPPERS MILL OATS BARLEY 
Grain Trade.” SCREENINGS RYE 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. Write for Samples and Quotations : - DULUTH 


- EEDS AND FEEDINGS [ UFFS A compendium of animal nutrition and the rational feeding of 
farm animals. Its basis is the extensive investigations with 


animals in the physiological laboratories of Europe and America and the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, especially 
those of America, during the last thirty years. To these have been added the experiences of successful stockmen, gathered from the widest sources. The sub- 
stance of all of the important work of our experiment stations in the feeding of farm animals, as set forth in hundreds of bulletins, is arranged, condensed and 
made available to the reader. Tenth edition, revised and entirely rewritten. By W. A. Henry, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, 
Octavo size, 613 pages, bound in art vellum. Price $3.00. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


ig GRAIN TRADE 


CONSIGN YOUR 


GRAIN TO WARREN COMMISSION Co. 


If you prefer to sell to arrive, wire or telephone for bids. PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Louis Mueller, President F. W. Mueller, Sec. & Treas, 


MUELLER GRAIN COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN 


We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 


Room 39 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL 


W. W. Dewey & Sons 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


26 Chamber of Commerce 


PEORIA - - JILL. 


P. B. & C. C. MILES 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1910 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Handling Grain on Commission 
Our Specialty 


ees 


BUCKLEY & CO. Good Prices and Quick Returns 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS TRY US 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO. 


E. B. Conover Grain Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


PEORIA, ILL. Grain Commission GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS 
References | First National Bank, Peoria, Ill. ; Room 24, ue 
Commercial German National Bank, Peoria, Il. Chamber of Commerce PEORIA, ILL. Peoria, Ill. 


Smith-Hamilton Grain Co. 


Grain Merchants 


L. E. SLICK 
Paving 6 aT Turner-Hudnut Company 


Peoria - Illinois 
Members Correspondent CASH GRAIN GRAIN COMMISSION - 
Shige, Board hTiade peach Wien 


Gialtoe icy e GrainvCompane PEORIA, ILL. BLOOMINGTON, ILL. | | 42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher THE BOOK OF WRINKLES | | sHarTING, PULLEYS and BELTING 


Needed by Every Grain Dealer By Hubert E. Collins 


. on Contains 171 ingenious and well described and : : 
yee Revised Edition illustrated devices for saving time, labor and An invaluable work ne ae eleven, flour 
Cloth Binding HEPES, 2 Te een 1.90 money in elevators and mills. mills, or any other place where ma- 
Leather Binding.) 20", aaa 2100 Price, $1.25 Postpaid. SD ee ae ae ee 
MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. | | Mitchell Bros. Pab. Co, 43! Destbera St Well illustrated. Price $1.50 
431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. « : oO. CHICAGO Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


a 


i] -X¥.T. 4 ohn B. Meigs, Pres. . C. Holstein, V. Pres. tr. 
For"UN ae i Meets ae" fe ee ae ‘h. Cainpbell, Beey. and Pease ae | ah lee B ACON Co. 
SHIP THAT NEXT CAR TO Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. Grain CommissionMerchants 
: 29 Chamber of Commerce Sellers of Cash Grain and 
THE SRE onan co. MILWAUKEE Picld ScedsaniUwaenauicnt 


Sample Grain a Special —C} pm : 
GRAIN-MILL FEEDS Branch Offices anpGHIGAGO Led MINKE SPORTS MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO Lapegiprie 


FEEDS AND FEEDING STUFFS 


A compendium of animal nutrition and the rational feeding of farm animals set forth in simple, helpful language. 
Its basis is the extensive investigations with animals in the physiological laboratories of Europe and America and 
the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, especially those of America, dur- 
ing the last thirty years. To these have been added the experiences of successful stockmen, gathered from the widest 
sources. The substance of all of the important work of our experiment stations in the feeding of farm animals, as set 
forth in hundreds of bulletins, is aeteat, condensed and made available to the reader. Tenth edition, revised and en- 


tirely rewritten. By . A. Henry, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Octavo size, 613, pages, 
bound in art vellum. Price $3.00. 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company 2132s Stet 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


a 


Flanley Grain 
Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


eee iso GRAIN TRADE a 


“HAY = 
EXCHANGE | 


esrasuisneo1s78° A FOSTER COMPANY, WHOLESALE GRAIN AND HAY, irsourcira 
Papecial W.F.HECK & CO. 


HERB BROS. & MARTIN 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Grain, Hay and Feed 401 Wabash Building, ervice Car lot buyers and 
BUYERS--SHIPPERS Pittsburgh, Pa. Ses shippers of 
We know how to market grain only. atisfies CRAIN, HAY,STRAW, MILL FEED 


Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Modern elevator facilities at your command. hippers er cad fiuildina 
abas uilding 


R. S. McCAGUE, Ltd. SAMUEL WALTON CO. GEO. E. ROGERS & CO. 


_ Wholesale Hay—Grain—Mill Feed Maen cre Sree 

Receivers and Shippers Grain, Hay, Flour and Mill Feed 

Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed _ Carloads Only Experience—Years of it 
ieee esuriehouse Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. No. 8 Wood St. PERU RON LEAT NEXT CAR 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 801 Wabash Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W 66 TE P2zzezzeceeczeeecez2 
hen SEEDY | Payeea's r4 | Southworth 
C. A. King & Co. Ban a A HM eo for 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS iat ea aaa Service oem 


Toledo, Ohio 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon 


We have no grain of our own 
to sell so can give your ship- 
ments our undivided attention. 


WHEAT—CORN—OATS 


HD RADDATZ X& © 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. —RYE—SEED . . WHOLESALE DEALERS 
Wholesale Grain Dealers Wee tee Conlgn SAN ithe WHEAT, CORN, OATS, BARLEY, RYE 
TOLEDO, OHIO Time? Are You Receiving our Bids & Quotations 


Ask to be placed on our list 
TOLEDO $= OHIO 


We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 
Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


OUR 
THE YOUNG GRAIN COMPANY THE BOOK OF WRINKLES splendid location and facilities makes it ad- 


vantageous for shippers and buyers of grain 


TOLEDO, OHIO , Is Needed by Every Grain Elevator Operator to give us their patronage. 
Contains 171 ingenious and well-described and_illus- 
GRAI N AND SE E D trated Devices for Saving Time, Labor and Money Let us handle your 
\ in Elevators and Mills. WHEAT 
a PRICE, $1.25 POSTPAID shipments this season. Our service satisfies. 
Consignments ot Futures Mi h ll B Pub Cc 431 S. Dearborn St. RICE GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
ite € ros. PUD, 0. CHICAGO Produce Exchange TOLEDO, OHIO 
Let Us Demonstrate Our Service S. L. Rice, Pres. Geo. D. Woodman, Mar. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co.||H. C. Carson & Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS Offer Unique Consignment Service on 
tors, flour 313 ey cambiar aan ty La ia Bae ame hag 
ur Service on Consignments of your B A 
bof prema ena WHEAT - CORN - OATS Asie 


TCHE : ie NY “Consignments to ‘Carson’ Pay Best” 
me 43 poem raphe tens 31-2 Chamber of Commerce, DETROIT, MICH. 1548 Penobscott Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND : 


602: 3 GRAIN TRADE Thirty Bighth wae 


ADDISON GRAIN CO. 
Grain Commission Merchants 
Consignment Specialists 


“Quality Grain for Porticular People’’ 
Get Our PRICES Before You Buy or Sell 


Kansas City . : : S!. Louis 


520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 
: KANSAS CITY, MO. ; R. J. Thresher, President and General Manager 
2/9 ESS SF Ee Eben S. Thresher, Secy. Chas. W. Avery, Treas. 


ZOMBIES Se fe THRESHER FULLER GRAIN CO. 


RZ SX = Grain Gommission Merchants 
Consignments Solicited 


Cc NSIGNM ENTS Grain Bought and Sold for Future Delivery 


WESTERN GRAIN COMPANY 


Shippers (a Speciality) Consignments 
minune corn, Bartey, MILL FEED and FLOUR mane een ' ' 
atkins Urain UO. 
657-660 GIBRALTAR BUILDING | KANSAS CITY, MO. Kansas City oan -- Mo. 


MEMBERS — Kansas City Board of Trade, St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange, Grain Dealers National Association 


GODFREY-BLANCHARD COMPAN 


GRATIN 
SUPERIOR SATISFACTORY SERVICE ~ MINNEAPOLIS 


Cereal Grading Co. | | THE SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. || MILLING KINKS 


The latest volume in the series of compila- 


W. T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mgr. tions made for millers, millwrights and grain 
SHIPPERS OF WHEAT elevator men, an es eae ands ue 

with the “Book o rinkles” whic as 

GRAIN MERCHANTS ‘ 2 " had an enormous demand among millers and 
Minneapolis = Minn. millwrights. Shows 169 illustrated devices. 


(Chapters are included on: Bins, Hoppers 
and Sinks; Valves and Spouting$ Elevators 
and Conveyors; Receiving, Separating and 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT& RYE 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 


and forwarding choice wheat and rye for Cleaning; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. ee MeCAULL, Bertary ora! iM. DINSMORE, Treeseeeent Bolters; Belting and Transmission; ee 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. Th M C ll Di C sone weet eine eaten 
Operating Elevator L e CLaull - Uinsmore 0. parts vesting, Ventilating Be eee 
gating; ial T evices; Miscel- 

612 Chamber of Commerce COMMISSION MERCHANTS peas a eee Wf ; 

915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 

Saas ire taht MINN: MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company 
DULUTH MILWAUKEE OMAHA 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


HE most valuable work of its kind ever published. The book 
takes up the cultivation, growth and marketing of wheat, corn, 


C ) ce] 
tye, barley, buckwheat and other cereals in this country, and treats 
S In merica each grain from its botanical relations to the products manufac- 
tured from it. An invaluable work to the grain man or miller. 
—— ee 


Printed on highly calendared paper, profusely illustrated and bound 
= in cloth. 421 pages. Price $2.50 Postpaid 
By THOMAS F. HUNT, Professor of Agronomy, Cornell University MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 


431 South Dearborn Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE _ ee 


MERCHANTS’ | 


EXCHANGE 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


Write Us for Full 202 Chamber of Commerce 
te Us for Fu 
taformationcn = ST, LOUIS 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


RECEIVERS 
GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 
106-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS 


W.C.GOFFE G.S.CARKENER G.C. MARTIN, Jr. 


K. C, Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


“THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE 


OF ST. LOUIS” 


GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


125 MERCHANTS EXCHANCE 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Consignments a 
Specialty 


Marshall Hall 


Grain Co. 
ST. LOvVISs 


SES 


MARTIN MULLALLY, Pres. 


MULLALLY HAY AND GRAIN CO. 


HAY, GRAIN AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Merchants Exchange 


When You Need a 
Responsible Commission 


House, Think of 


Seele Bros. Grain Co. 
St. Louis 


Service - Security 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
Milo S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tion, with complete grain tables, and other 
invaluable discount and stock tables. 

Price 

FUMIGATION METHODS, by Willis G. John- 
son. Illustrated, 312 pages. 

ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES, a standard every- 
where in the grain trade. Price $1.50 

THE BOOK OF CORN, prepared by mpeiislints 
under the direction of Herbert “Myrick. 2 - 
lustrated. Price $1. 

THE CEREALS IN AMERICA, an eee 
treatise by Prof. Thomas F. Hunt.  Illus- 
trated, 421 pages. $2.50 

ROBINSON’S TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER, 
vised and enlarged. Price $1.5 

FEEDS AND FEEDINGSTUFFS, by 

Illustrated, 613 pages. 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE, and Feed Mill 
Supplement. Price $3.00 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


- MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


556 pages. 
$5.00 


Pages. ..:.. $1.50 


JOHN H. HERRON 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


RAIN (’OMPANY 


IVEN USTOMERS 


C. ELMORE 
vice. PRESIDENT 


LMORE = @'CHULTZ 


XPERT ERVICE 


513-516 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 322 S. WASHINGTON STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. PEORIA, ILL. 
440-445 POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


We SOLICIT A PORTION OF YOUR BUSINESS FOR ANY OF THE ABOVE MARKETS, ON THE 
MERITS OF THE SERVICE WE CAN RENDER YOU. 
LET US HAVE YOUR OPTION BUSINESS IN CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS. 
NOTIFY AND MAKE DRAFT ON US AT ST. LOUIS ON ALL SHIPMENTS. 


' ALEX. C. HARSH 
PRESIDENT 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 
Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


THE HOUSE OF SERVICE 


SCHULTZ & NIEMEIER 
COMMISSION CO. 


305-306 Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Powell & O’Rourke 
GRAIN COMPANY 
Receivers—Shippers 


. Niemeier, President and Treasurer —Exporters 
F “5 2 erreng ie on Sie og 
chultz, 2nd Vice-President @) ti 
af H. A. Kilz, Secretary. Sys reaaT be 


Brooklyn St. Elevator 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 


Receivers and Shippers 


Specialties: Soft Winter Wheat and White 
Milling Corn. 


ST.LOUIS - MISSOURI 
“We Ship What We Sell” 


} 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Thirty-Eighth Year 


HITCH & CARDER 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 
CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY 


605 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO 


MEMBERS: 
Chicago Board of Trade 
St. Louis Merchants Exchange 


S. MINCER 


CHICAGO: Postal Tel. Bldg. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Chicago Phones: Harrison 6999 
Harrison 5049 
Wabash 8055 


J.C. SHAFFER & CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHICAGO 


Your Consignments and Orders in Futures Solicited 


Mr. Oscar C. White, in charge of Cash Grain Dept., will be pleased to furnish bids 
on grain to arrive at all times. 


WEGENER BROS. 
GRAIN COMMISSION 


CONSIGNMENTS-—SALES TO ARRIVE 
Pl ENS Ae Se Sa tar oy as 


WHEREVER GRAIN OR HAY IS HANDLED, 
THERE THE FIRM OF 


BRIDGE & LEONARD 


IS WELL AND FAVORABLY KNOWN. 


305 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Philip H. Schifflin, Pres. Eugene Schifflin, Secy-Treas. 


PHILLIP H. SCHIFFLIN & CO. 


Incorporated 
Commission Merchants 
315-518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Consignments of all kinds of Grain and Field Seeds a Specialty 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Members 
Board of Trade, National Grain Dealers Association, 61 to 65 Board of Trade 
National Hay Association CHICAGO 


Bartlett Frazier Co. 


GRAIN 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


\\ 
ay 


rs Wy 


Mi i\ a 
i as 
il : | 


Western Union Building Chicago 


ALBERT MILLER & COMPANY 


W. A. LAMSON 


H. H. LOBDELL 


192 North Clark St., Chicago, Ill. L. F. GATES 
My) Wp i) PD WEE: Wh 
LLLP Ly Lamson Bros. & Co. 
Ren ar yee no ee ne ee 187 Grain 1919 
4 Commission 19 
The Real Market Place Merchants 


for grain men is centered in 
the advertising columns of the 


*‘American Grain Trade’’ 


Forty-five Years of Service in the Grain Trade 


HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade 


THE UPDIKE GRAIN COMPANY 


“The Reliable Consignment House’”’ 
CHICAGO OMAHA MILWAUKEE 


Chicago | 


| 
: 
| 


SIOUX CITY 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND, 


Mossy t5, 1920 GRAIN TRADE 60s 


Tf 
W. SIMONS WARREN T. McCRAY 


Established 1852 Telephone Wabash 794 Beare Vice-President 


T. D. RANDALL & CO. Ser 


HAY AND STRAW 
234 South La Salle Street CHICAGO 


W.F.McWHINNEY 


Treasurer 


RUMSEY & COMPANY | | Gerstenberg & Company | | cco.r. stessms wont” Earnie 


FOUNDED 1867 COMMISSION MERCHANTS Secretary Earl a es ie M. DeBolt 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 


BOARD OF TRADE Barley a Specialty 


CHICAGO 305-315 So. La Salle St. caicaco, uu. | | Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


Stock Brokers and Commission 
Merchants, Grain and Provisions 


Business Solicited in Any Department 
GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. E. LOWITZ J. F. BARRETT Receiving, Shipping, Futures 


J. H. DOLE & CO. E. LOWITZ & CO. 208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


(Established 1852) Grain Commission 
ROOKERY BUILDING CHICAGO 


ne | 
Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds EMBERS: Chi Mi Se Minncape. 
ssion Merchants, Grain Be eles a ee duane, Kamel ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 
We solicit your City Board of Trade, Winnipeg Grain Exchange. CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONSIGNMENTS GRAIN DEALERS 


and orders in futures Manufacturers of 


226 La Salle Street, - - CHICAGO ARMOUR’S STOCK A DAIRY FEEDS 


H. M. PAYNTER ARMOUR'S OATS 


ORN FLAKES 
With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY Anos PANCAKE FLOUR 
Grain Commission 


We Buy sopeeen es Solicited 
Whent—Corn---Oats---Barley-— Rye Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Send Samples COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
The Quaker Oats Co. | | NORTHERN GRAIN & WAREHOUSE CO. GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 


d 72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 
Cereal Millers Grain Merchants 
Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange 
CHICAGO 538 Postal Bldg. Chicago 


Rosenbaum Brothers 


Solicits Your Consignments 


of Grain and Seeds 
POPE & ECKHARDT Co. . 77 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN AND SEEDS - 
111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


J. Herbert Ware Edward F. Leland 


CONSIGN 


your Grain and Seeds, and send your 
orders for 


GRAIN, PROVISIONS and STOCKS to 


WARE & LELAND 


190 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD 
Royal Insurance Bldg. 


CHICAGO 


Long Distance Phones: 
Wabash 3262 Automatic 51073 


————— 


EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 


J. Rosenbaum Grain Company 
Commission Merchants 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY 
CHICAGO 


{HE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND f 
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“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo Grain Company 


Receivers, Forwarders and Commission 
Consignments Solicited 


Est. 1903 Barley a Specialty 


Wheat-Rye-Corn -Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


: Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


Ship Us Your nee php F UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 
Corn, Oats and Wheat | | comcccectenes ee ee we: | | And Mill Feed Supplement 


Offices: Buffalo, N. Y. Members Compiled for Use of 
Regardless Of Its Condition Toledo, Ohio New York Produce Exchange 


e : e e 
eatin. mecca” | | Grain and Milling Trades 


United States and Canada 


Send us your consignments 


PRATT & CO. S. M. RATC LI EEE Send for a Copy Now 
OPERATORS OF Grain and Hay Price $3.00 
so amet ELEVATOR |= || guwavemiTuewanrerron oars | T MITCHELL BROS, PUBLISHING CO. 
| Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO. N. Y. 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


CONSIGN > Se aes 


in the 
Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to 


“American Grain Trade” 


THE ELECTRIC GRAIN ELEVATOR Co. has Excellent Display and 


Buffalo, N.Y. is Always Easy to Find. 


BURNS GRAIN COMPANY 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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THE TOWNSEND WARD CO. 


Consignments Only |) wscicciemrcno 
and Grain Commission 


McConnell Grain Corporation || «anes 


Our elevator at FOSTORIA, O., is only 
an overnight haul from your station. 


BUFFALO Peace, of ons aM os te ae 


BARGO AGAINST FOSTORIA. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 
Fred A. Vawter Chas. M. Vawter 


“We Serve You Better”’ 


BELT ELEVATOR & FEED CO. 


Commission Grain Brokerage 
Sam J. Bruce, Manager Commission Dept. 


Bert K. Black Clyde A. McCardle 


J} John W. McCardle 


McCardle-Black Company 


GRAIN COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 
DIRECT PRIVATE WIRE 
5 Branch Offices: 
Main Office: Frankfort, Ind., Crawfordsville, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Ind., and Paris, 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO. 
619 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Consignments Have Personal Attention 


SAM J. BRUCE 


Manager Consignment Department. 


WM. R. EVANS GRAIN CO. 


Cash—Futures—Private Wire Grain Merchants 


Our experience will get you the results you 
are after. Send us your corn and oat ship- 
ments. 


Board of Trade Bldg. 


P. M. GALE GRAIN CO. 
BROKERAGE 


My Specialty 
Let me buy for you in Indianapolis. 
I satisfy others—why not you? 


INDIANAPOLIS - - - INDIANA 


ED 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


i 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher] | *.> *™" z+ a. MsConane 
Revised Edition Springer - McComas Grain Co. 
Cinth' bindings. o> uses he eee Gee oF $1.50 El tor O t 
Try our Indianapolis Service with your con- Leather Binding. - - - +--+ +++ * 2.00 ra See a ae 


Commission Merchants 
423 Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


‘eh tazhS MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


; 515 Board of Trade 
pHones { Bell—Main 18¢/, Indianapolis 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 


“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON GRAIN COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Experienced Advertisers Know 


that the “American Grain Trade”’ is preserved for reference by elevator men, country 
grain shippers and grain receivers at the terminal markets long after other journals 


have been thrown away. 


‘THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


oe GRAIN TRADE 


Thirty-Eighth Year 


W. M. RICHARDSON 


RIGHARDSON BROS. 


BROKERS 
GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Grain Dealers National Ass’n, 
Members 


IE. L. ROGERS & CO. 
C/OMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Receivers and Shippers of 
HAY, STRAW, GRAIN, Etc. 


Over 50 years in the business 


S. H. YOUNG & CO. 


GRAIN, FLOUR. ALFALFA AND 
MILL FEEDS 


Consignments Solicited 


417-419 “The Bourse,” PHILADELPHIA 
i ED ee 


The fact that we want your Wheat, Corn, 
Oats and Mill Feed does not interest you, but the 
fact that it will make you money to ship to us 
does. Hundreds of satisfied shippers will say that 


LEMONT makes them money. 


Commercial Exchange. Philadeiphia, Pa. 
Chamber of Commerce Philadelphia, Pa. 
Illinois Grain Dealers Ass’n 
Indiana Grain Dealers Ags’ 


358 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


a aoe eleng e V 
L. F. MILLER & SONS 


Receivers and Shippers of 


GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC, 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR 


A new and improved edition of this standard work, in- 

valuable to grain dealers. Tables show at a glance the 

value of wheat, corn, rye, oats, barley, seeds, etc., at all f 
market prices per bushel; also the weight reduced to f, 
bushels. Trade discounts, stock tables, capacity tables, 
short-cut arithmetic. Solves any problem in the twink- 
ling of an eye. The grain taples alone make it indispen- 
sable to all who handle grain. Price $1.50. postpaid, 


Special attention given to the handling of 
CORN and OATS 


E. K. LEMONT & SON 


411 Bourse Building PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING Co. 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


SELL US 
YOUR 
BARLEY AND 
RYE 


CONSIGN 
OR 
SELL US 
YOUR WHEAT 


E. E. DELP GRAIN Co. 


EXPORTERS 
453 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


HAVE YOU 
TRIED 


E. Steen & Bro. 


GRAIN --HAY 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service 


JOHN T. FAHEY & CO. 


GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 
Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments 


BALTIMORE, MD. pli 


Baltimore, = 


New Firm Name But Same GOOD SERVICE 
WALTER F. MACNEAL & Cco.. 


Formerly of and Successors to 


J. M. FRISCH & CO. 
316 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 


For 25 Years We GRAIN = HAY 


Have Specialized 
Consignments Solicited 


Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co. 
Seaboard Corn Mills 
Baltimore, Md. S. F. Evans, Mgr. 
Weare always in the market for White and 
Yellow Corn for Milling purposes. 


Correspondence and Offers Solicited 


CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. 


RECEIVERS OF 


GRAIN and HAY 


_— 


308-310 Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


3 ——<$<$<$<— 
WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY — “*®.2eameorn starer 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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PRODUCE | 


“EXCHANGE | 


' 


L. W. FORBELL & CO. | 


Commission Merchants 
342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


BRAINARD COMMISSION COMPANY 


RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS 


OATS AND BARLEY 


abe ° DD. Try us with consignment f oats and n. ; 
Send samples all off grade grains Produce Exchange ee Caches Ih. whose reine and 
Consignments Solicited NEW YORK are strictly Commission Merohants, 


GRAIN 
| RECEIVERS | 


CHINSON GRAIN Co. DEALERS IN 


Kansas Turkey 


g.a.mowrey | FUT 


eee bY Receivers and Shippers 
HUTCHINSON, KANS. GRAIN, HAY and FEED eee 
CINCINNATI, OHIO CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. LANCASTER, PA. 
ee ees TC OOOO 
BROKERAGE & COMMISSION CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. ALWAYS INTERESTED 
GRAIN FLOUR MILL FEED Crawfordsville, Ind. IN BUYING and SELLING 
A. BENDER GRAIN f Keep iri Se iite a ott us 


what you wish to buy. 


Clover and Timothy Seeds We want to keep in touch with you regularly, 
JONAS F. EBY & SON 


Mill Feed A Specialty 
610 Fourth Nat. Bk. Bldg. 


PHONE MAIN 2492 CINCINNATI, 0. Get in touch with us. eeeaaae.’Pa 
fo , tal 
Consign to or Ask for Bids CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Se er ne ee eee 


The Brouse - Skidmore Grain Co. 
ee || Cedar Rapids Grain Co. ||’ van ner avn mu reso 


GRAIN -HAY- FEED RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS Consignments Solicited. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO et hte gers pexclinas ri 
Milling Wheat and Corn Our Specialty Mail Us Samples CEDAR RAPIDS 5 IOWA Member | Grain "Dealers National Association 


DENVER, COL. TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Paul Kuhn & Co. 


Receivers and Shippers 


KING-WILDER GRAIN CO. 


BUYERS and SHIPPERS 


Write, wire, phone GRAIN 


Cedar Rapids Nat'l. Bank Building, CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. Torre Houth Indiana 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


The Denver Elevator 


Wholesale Grain and Grain Products 


Colorado and Kansas Flours 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Ady & Oat aa Co. ||E. CROSBY & COMPANY || John H. Lloyd & Co. 
x FLOUR and FEED Grain Merchants 


GRAIN HAY BEANS 


MILI AND ELEVATOR AT atamh 
embers— . - 
A. & C. Poultry Feeds Brattleboro, Vermont Chicago Board of Trade Springfield, 
Storage capacity, 500 cars sacked goods, Gas De ma ae Illinois 
125,000 ee bulk Illinois Grain Dealers’ Assn. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


W. M, Bell, Pres. W. A. Hottensen, Secy. and Treas. 
KF H. Huntting, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 


BELL HUNTTING & CO.. Inc. 
OFFER BEST steivice 
FOR HANDLING YOUR GRAIN 
SIOUX CITY IOWA 


ELWOOD’S GRAIN TABLES 


Show the value of any number of bushels or pounds of Wheat, Rye, Oats, Corn or Barley at any 
given price from 10 cents to $2.00 per bushel. One of the most useful books ever offered to the trade. 
Endorsed by prominent grain ‘dealers. Bound in cloth, 200 pages. Mailed on receipt of price, $1.50. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


- 
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ATCHISON, KAN. 
Mangelsdorf Seed Co., Seeds.* 


ATLANTA, GA. 
& Son, grain & hay brokers.*} 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., 
Belt Seed Co., seeds. 

England & Cos Chas., grain, hay receivers.*f 
Fahey & Co., Jolin T., receivers, exporters. * 
PeasceciGor, @ A., grain and hay receivers.*} 
Macneal & Co., Walter F., grain, hay.* 
Steen & Bro., E., grain, hay.*+ 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Bloomington Mills, R. C. Baldwin, 

Slick; a: ex receivers and shippers.* 

Worth- Gyles Grain Co., buyers, shippers cash and 
future grain.* 


BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
Crosby & Co., E., grain, flour, feed.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Buffalo Grain Co., receivers, shippers.* 

Burns Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Churchill Grain & Seed Co. , grain and seeds.* 

Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, wheat, 
rye, corn, barley, oats.* 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments. +t 

McConnell Grain Corporation, rein. iy 

Pratt & Co., corn, oats, wheat.* 

Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay. 

Townsend- Ward Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Urmston Grain Co., grain commission. 

Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., wholesale seed mer- 
chants. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
King-Wilder Grain Co., buyers and shippers.* 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain ee grain buyers.* 

Bache & Co., aS , grain, seeds, consignments. 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Bridge & Leonard, grain, hay.*+ 

Continental Seed Co. seeds. 

Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Freeman & Co., Henry. H., hay, straw, grain.*} 
Gerstenberg & Ca, grain and seeds.* 
Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. 
Illinois Seed ‘Co., seed merchants. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 
Lowitz & Co., E., grain commission.* 

McCarthy Bros. Co., grain commission. 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 

Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.t 

Mincer, S., consignments, futures.* 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., grain. 
Paynter, H. M., grain commission, 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 

Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye. 
Randall & Co., 7s Ds hay and straw. 
Rosenbaum Brothers, receivers, shippers.*} 
Rosenbaum Grain Co., J., shippers.* 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 

Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Schifflin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* 
Shafter, J..Oy & Co., grain merchants.* 

Simons, Day & Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Updike Grain Co., consignments. 

Waener & Co., E. W., receivers, shippers.* 
Ware & Leland, grain and seeds.* 

Wegener Bros., grain commission.* 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Bender, A., grain, bag, mill feed*} 
Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shipper.*} 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Cleveland Grain Co., receivers and shippers.*+ 
Shepard, Clark Co., grain merchants.*} 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*} 
*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


Gregg, Jos., 


corn buyers.* 


Mer., shippers. 


merchants.* 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Baldwin & Co., H. I., grain brokers.* 


DENVER, COLO. 


Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, beans.*} 
Denver Elevator, The, grain.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Ankeney Linseed Mlg. Co., flax. 
Bartz & Co., W. H., grain merchants.* 
Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., grain mer- 
chants.* 
Mid-West Consumer’s Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Sawers Grain Co., grain merchants. 
Taylor & Patton Co, grain merchants.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Carson & Co., H. C., wheat, corn, oats, rye, beans.* 
Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*} 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Small & Co., Inc., W. H., field seeds, grain.* 


HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


Hutchinson Grain Co., grain, hay and feed.* 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Belt Elevator & Feed Co., commission, grain, bro- 
kerage.* 
Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 
Evans Grain Co., Wm. R., grain merchants.* 
Gale Grain Co., P. M., brokerage.* 
Hayward-Rich Grain Co., commission and broker- 
age. 
Kendrick & Sloan Co., receivers and shippers.} 
Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*7 
McCardle-Black Co., grain commission.* 
Merchants Hay & Grain Co., grain and hay.*} 
Sawers Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Springer- McComas Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Urmston Grain Co., grain commission.*+ 
Witt, Frank A., grain commission and brokerage.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Addison Grain Co., grain commission merchants.* 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain pecenye tes 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 
Peppard Seed Co., J. G., alfalfa seed, auc 
Rudy-Patrick Seed (Gos seeds. 
Thresher Fuller Grain ol, commission.* 
Watkins Grain Co., consignments.* 
Western Grain Co., shippers grain and feed.* 


LA CROSSE, WIS. 
Salzer Seed Co., John A., seeds. 


LANCASTER, PA. 
Eby & Sons, Jonas F., receivers and shippers.*}+ 


LIMA, OHIO. 
Hurley Buchholtz Co., wholesale grain, hay, straw.t 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Edinger & Co., grain, hay, feed.+ 
Farmer & Sons, Oscar, grain, hay, feed.*} 
Williams & Monroe, grain, stocks, cotton. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Browne, Walter M., grain, hay, mill feed.* 
U. S. Feed Gor receivers and shippers.t 


MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO 


Pollard Grain Co., wholesale grain, hay.* 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 
Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 
Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 
Flanley Grain Co., grain. 
Franke Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Kamm Co., P. c. grain merchants,* 
Kellogg Seed Co., seeds. 
Mohr-Holstein Commission Co., grain com.* 
Taylor & Bournique Co., corn, oats, barley.* 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
Godfrey-Blanchard aor grain commission.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 
Scroggins Grain Co., The, wheat shippers.* 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 
Hamilton Co., grain, feed, flour, hay, potatoes.* 
+Members National Hay Association. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Brainard Commission Co., oats, barley.* 
Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 


Nungesser- Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. 
Power & Co., W. De ne straw, produce.t 
Radwaner Seed Coj, 2 EE seeds: 


es ILL: 


Buckley & Co., grain, hay, seeds.* 

Bowman & Co. Geo. L. , grain commission. 
Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., grain receivers.* 
Conover Grain Cog E. B. receivers, shippers. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 

Miles, P. B. & ic (e grain commission.*} 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Rumsey, Moore & Co., grain commission.* 
Slick, L. E., receivers and shippers, cash grain. 
Smith-Hamilton Grain Co., grain.* 

Warren Commission Co., consignments.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Delp-Grain Co:, E. E., grain commission.* 
Lemont & Son, E. K., wheat, corn, oats, feed. 
Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*} 
Richardson Bros. ch grain, flour, mill feeds.* 
Rogers & Co., E. L,, receivers and shippers.*} 
Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour and feeds. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Foster Co., C. A., wholesale grain, hay.*} 
Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 

Heck & Co., W. F., grain, hay, mill feeds.*+ 
Herb Bros. & Martin, grain and hay.*t 
McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*} 

Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers & shippers.t 
Walton Co., Samuel, hay, grain, mill feed.*} 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Beveridge & Co., S. T., grain, hay, feed.*} 
Southern Brokerage Cons hay, grain, feed.* 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


laters Schultz Grain Co., receivers, shippers.*f 

Goffe & Carkener Co., grain, hay, seeds:* 

Graham & Martin Grain Co., rec. exclusively.*} 

Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain com.*} 

Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers and 
exporters.* 

Mullally Hay & Grain Co.*} 

Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers.*7 

Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*} 

Powell & O’Rourke Grain Co., receivers, shippers, 
exporters.* 

Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds.* 

Schisler Seed Co., A. W., field and garden seeds. 

Schultz & Niemeier Com. Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Seele Bros. Grain Co., commission.* 

Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds.* 

Turner Grain Co., grain commission.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 
Custenborder & Co., E. T., buyers and shipet is of 
grain in car lots.* 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA. j 
Bell, Huntting & Co., grain.* j 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
Lloyd & Co., John H., grain merchants.* 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. ' 


Kuhn & Co., Paul, receivers and shippers. — |! 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. ui 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* ; ! 
King & Co., C. A., grain and seeds.*} ny 
Raddatz & Co., H. D., grain, seeds.* ( 
Rice Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* ey 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*f tae 
Wickenhiser & Co., John, grain dealers.* 
Young Grain Co., grain, seeds.* - ie, 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.*} 


TOPEKA, KAN. | 


Derby Grain Co., wheat, oats, corn.* 
Golden Belt Grain & Elevator Co., grain.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*} 


~ 
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Mie didesthwasher for the, Small) Mil. ox, Elevator 
Capacity—20 to 150 bu. per hour, r Chambersburg, Pa. , 7 U. S. A. 


- 


The Wolf-Dawson Wheat Washer and Drier 
Capacity—30 to 400 bu. per hour. 


pa aE ya ee 
s ~ 7 . bs et es 
pO AS ee ho = 


< 


heavily and then washes it clean with a 


WOLF-DAWSON WHEAT WASHER 


and Labor. 


the quality and richens'the color of the flour. 


Write for Bulletin 94 and ask for a list of Users of the 
Wolf-Dawson. Get first hand information and see how 
profitably a single or double cylinder Washer will fit int 


your elevator or mill. 


‘THE WOLF COMPANY 


Builders of Complete Flour, 
Corn, Cereal and Feed Mills 


—SSSa SSF SF SS SE 


ANNOUNCING A NEW BOOK FOR MILLS AND ELEVATORS 


\, ANY operators of elevators and flour mills have derived help from the ingeni- 

N ous devices published in the “Book of Wrinkles.” The great demand for this 

MIN ¥| book, which is now in its Fifth Edition, has impelled the publishers to issue a 
) new volume in the series: 


wae aa 
Milling Kinks 


which is just off the press and ready for delivery. Since it is probable that the 
first edition will be rapidly exhausted, those desiring a copy are urged to send in their 
orders immediately. 


HE new book, “Milling Kinks,” is uniform in size and style with the “Book of 
Wrinkles” and contains 169 illustrated devices, many of which are of as much 
value to Elevator Operators as to Millers and Millwrights. Chapters are in- 
RS<ael| cluded on: Bins, Hoppers and Sinks; Valves and Spouting; Elevators and 
= ay Conveyors; Receiving, Separating and Cleaning; Roll Auxiliaries; Sifters and 

c= Bolters; Belting and Transmission; Blending and Tempering; Filling and 

Packing; Sampling and Testing; Dust Collection; Lubrication; Heating, Ventilating 

and Fumigating; Special Tools and Devices; Miscellaneous. 


PRICE $1.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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CLEANING DIRTY WHEAT 


is a simple and most profitable operation. Elevators and 
Mills should pay only for clean wheat. But when wheat 
comes to the elevator or mill contaminated with Smut, 
Ergot and other foreign material, the Manager docks it 


and Dries it ready for the bin or car—big profits and little 
attention. Cleans the dirtiest wheat for less than one-half 
cent per bushel and this includes Power, Water, Waste 


Millers who do not operate a Wolf-Dawson Wheat 
Washer and Drier pay big prices for washed wheat— 
because washed wheat lowers the ash content, improves 
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Belt Conveyors 
— of All Kinds 


If you are considering the construction of a new elevator or mill or 
the remodeling of the same, THE WELLER machinery will be found to 
meet any requirement of your particular case. 


ust as the name WELLER signifies superior quality in all types of 
Sheena machinery so will the same standard hold in BELT CON- 


VEYORS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Elevating Conveying and Power 
Transmission Machinery 


WELLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. BALTIMORE, MD 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. PITTSBURGH, PA. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


The 


“ Knickerbocker Cyclone’ 
Dust Collector 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


Write for Catalog 


The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich. , 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
Let us equip your storage with a 


Zeleny Thermometer System 


to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 


Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
Write for Description 


WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE. WORKS 
542 South Dearborn Street 


- Belt Conveyors 
Screw Conveyors 
Bucket Elevators | 

Marine Legs 
Power Shovels | 


EBSTER > 


Grain Elevator Machinery 


We offer this ideal combination :— 
DEPENDABLE MACHINERY AND 
COMPETENT ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Webster Machinery stands up because it is designed 
right and built accurately:and’ on quality lines. 


THE WEBSTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Tiffin, Ohio ~ 
Offices in Chicago, New York and Boston 


Car Pullers 
Pulleys and Gears 
Friction Clutches — 


Lineshafts | 
and Bearings 
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“UNCLE. SAM” has now allowed us to purchase steel 


and resume the manufacture of the 


CLIMAX SCOOP TRUCK 


which will be glad news for many. waiting customers. The Scoop- 

Truck enables one man to remove more coal or grain from a box car 

than three men can move in the ordinary way. Ask any of the 5,000 
: users who have tried it. 


Price 
Standard - - - - 
Extra Heavy - - - 
__F. O. B. Factory 


$15.00 


DETROIT : 
SCOOP-TRUCK 
COMPANY 


2227 W. Jefferson Ave DETROIT, MICH. 
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The Supreme Courts have 
ruled against you, so why put 
off having a dust collecting sys- 
tem installed to prevent a dust 
explosion? It doubles the lease 
of life of your employes and 
gives you a clean elevator even 


loss. 'We make dust collectors, 
but collectors alone will not pro- 
tect you. 


Write 
THE ney, COMPANY, 


= [Pioneers 1 in the work, 
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17.00. 
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though you never meet with a - 
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